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J THE IFONDROUS JFONDER, 

THE MAHVELOVS MARVEL 

O NCE THERE WAS a weallliy mercliant who traded in rare 
i and ptecions goods, traveling vfitlv IvU wares every year 
to foreign lands. One day lie fitted out a ship, made 
ready for Iiis voyage, and said to lus >vif e : “Tell me, my joy, 
what shall I bring you as a gift from foreign lands?” Tlie mer- 
chant’s wife answered; “In your house I have all I want and 
enough of everything! But if you want to gladden ray heart, 
buy me a wondrous •wonder, a marvelous mar\'el.” “Very well. 
If I fi.nd one, I shall buy it.” 

The merchant traveled beyond thrice nine lands, to the 
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thrice tenth kingdom, sailed into a great and wealthy port, 
sold all of his cargo, bought a new one, and loaded his ship. 
Then he walked through the city and tliought: “Where shall 
I find a wondrous wonder, a marvelous marvel?” He met an 
old man, who asked him: “What are you pondering about, 
what makes you so sad, my good young man?*’ “How can I 
help being sad?” answered the merchant, “I am looking for a 
wondrous wonder, a marvelous marvel to buy for my tvife, 
but I do not know where to find one.” “Eh, you should have 
told me that in the first place ! Come with me. I have a wondrous 
wonder, a marvelous marvel, and since you must have it, I will 
sell it to you.” 

The old man led the merchant to his house and said: “Do 
you see that goose walking in my yard?” “I do.” “Now see 
what’s going to happen to it Hey, goose, come here!” And the 
goose came into the room. The old man took a roasting pan and 
again spoke to the goose: “Hey, goose, lie down in the roasting 
' pan.” And the goose lay down in the roasting pan. The old 
man put it in the oven, roasted the goose, took it out, and set 
it on the table. “Now, merchant,” said the old man, “let us sit 
down and eat. Only do not throw the bones under the table; 
instead, gather them all into one pile.” So they sat at the table 
and between them ate the whole goose. Then the old man took 
the picked bones, wapped them in the tablecloth, threw them 
on the floor, and said; “Hey, goose! Get up, shake your ivings, 
and go out into the yard!” The goose got up, shook its wngs, 
and went into the yard as though it had never been in the oven ! 
“Indeed, my host, yours is a wondrous wonder, a marvelous 
marvel,” said the merchant, and began to bargain with him 
for the goose, which he finally bought for a high price. Then 
he took the goose with him aboard ship and sailed back to his 
native land. '* 

He returned home, greeted liis wife, gave her the goose, and 
told her tlial 'with this bird she could have a roast every day 
without spending a penny — ^“Just roast it, and it svill come 
to life again!” Next day the merchant went to his stall in the 
bazaar and in his absence his ivife’s lover came to see her. She 
welcomed him >vith great joy, and offered to prepare a roast 
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goo«c for limi She leaned out of the >Mndow and called 
“Goo«e, come here And thcgoo«c came into the room *‘Goo«e, 
he do^^*n m the roasting pan*” But the goo*e refused Tlie mer 
chant’s nife grciv^ angrj ind struck it mth tlie roasting pan 
As she did so, one end of tlie pan stuck to the goose and tlie 
other to her Il'stuck so fast that she could not in an) wa) pull 
herself Ioo«e from it. *‘01i, sweetheart,” cried the merchant’s 
mfe,“wTench meloo«e from this roasting pan’ Tliat accursed 
goose must he hemtehed’” The Io\cr grasped llic merchant’s 
Avifewth his two hands to avrench her loose from the roasting 
pan, hut he liimsclf stuck to her 

The goose ran out into the >ard, then into iJic street, and 
dragged them both to tlie bazaar Tlie clerks saw their plight 
and rushed fonvard to separate them, but ivlioe\cr touched 
them stuck to them. A crowd gathered to look at this wonder 
and the merchant too came out of Ins stall He saw tint some 
tiling avas airong ^^lio were all lhc«e new friends of his 
wife’s’ “Confess every thing,” he «aid, “otherwise you will slay 
stuck together like tins fore\ cr ” Tlicrc w as no w ay out of it, 
so tlie merchant’s wife confessed her guilt Then the merchant 
pulled them apart, soundly thrashed tlie lover, took his wife 
home and gave her a good hiding too, repealing ivith each blow 
“Here is your wondrous wonder, your manclous maiacl’” 


a 

O-') THE FOX PnrSICIAN 


O ^CE UPON A TIME there was an old man who lived ivith 
I his old wife The husband planted a head of cabbage 
in the cella r and the wife planted one in an ash bin 
The old woman’s cabbage withered away completely, hut the 
old man’s grew and grew till it readied the floor above the 
cellar Tlien the old man took an ax and cut a hole right over 
the cabbage Again the cabbage grew and grew unUl it reached 
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the ceiling; again the old man took an ax and cut a hole right 
above the cabbage. Again the cabbage grew and grew until it 
reached the sky. How could the old man look at the top of his 
cabbage now? He climbed and climbed up the stalk until he 
reached the sky, cut a hole in the sky, and climbed out there. 
He looked about him. Millstones were standing all around; 
whenever they gave a turn, a cake and a slice of bread with sour 
cream and butler appeared, and on top of these a pot of gruel. 
The old man ate and drank his fill and lay doim to sleep. 

"When he had slept enough, he climbed down to the ground 
and said; “Old woman, old woman! What a good life one leads 
in heaven ! There are millstones there ; each time they turn, one 
finds a cake, a slice of bread tvith sour cream and butter, and on 
top a pot of gruel.” “How can I get there, old man?” “Sit in the 
bag, old woman; I ivill carry you there.” The old woman 
thought for a while, then seated herself in the bag. The old man 
took the bag in his teeth and began to climb to heaven. He 
climbed and climbed — he climbed for a long time. The old 
woman grew weary, and asked: “1$ it still far, old man?” “It’s 
still far, old woman.” Again be climbed and climbed, and 
climbed and climbed. “Is it still far, old man?” “Still half way 
to go!” And again he climbed and climbed, and climbed and 
climbed. The old woman asked a third time : “Is it still far, old 
man?” He was about to say “Not far,” when the bag dropped 
out of his teeth- The old woman fell to the ground and was 
sraashed to bits.The old man climbed down the stalk and picked 
up the bag, hut in it there were only bones, and even they were 
broken into little pieces. 

The old man set out for home, weeping bitterly. On his way 
he met a fox, and she asked him: “Why are you weeping, old 
man?” “How can I help weeping? My old woman has been 
smashed to pieces.” “Be quiet, I will heal her.” The old man 
threw himself at the fox’s feet: “Heal her, I will give you any- 
thing you ask in return.” “Well, heat up a bath, put out a bag 
of oatmeal, and a crock of butter, and put the old woman beside 
it, and standhehindlhe door,but don’t look in.” 

The old man heated a bath, brought what was called for, 
and stood behind the door. The fox entered the bathhouse, 
26 


latched the door, and began to ^vash the old woman’s bones. 
Actually she did not wash them so much as lick them clean. 
From behind the door the old man called: “IIow is the old 
woman?” “She is stirringl” answered the fox. She finished 
eating the old woman, gathered the bones togcllicr, piled them 
up in a comer, and began to prepare a hasty pudding. The old 
man waited and waited, and finally called: “How is the old 
woman?” “She is sitting up,’* answ'crcd the fox, and spooned 
up tlic rest of the pudding. When she had finished eating she 
said : “Old man, open tlic door wide.” He opened it and the fox 
leaped out of the bathhouse and ran home. The old man cn< 
tered die bathhouse and looked around. All he found of his 
old wfe were her bones under the bench, and even they ^vere 
licked clean; tlie oatmeal and the butter were gone. The old 
man remained alone in Ins misery. 
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THE DEATH OF THE COCK 


A HEN AND A COCK were walking in the priest’s barnyard. 
Suddenly the cock began to choke on a bean. The hen 
L. was sorry for him, so she went to the ri\cr to ask for 
some water. The river ans^vered: “Go to the lime tree and ask 
for a leaf ; then I ^vill give you some water.” 

The hen went to the lime tree. '‘Lime tree, lime tree, give 
me a leaf; I will take it to the river and the river wll give me 
water; I ■will take the water to the cock, who is choking on a 
beau — ^he cannot breathe and he cannot sneeze, he is lying like 
one dead!” The lime tree answered: “Go to the dairymaid 
and ask for some thread; then I wll give you a leaf.” 

The hen went to the dairymaid. “Dairymaid, dairymaid, 
give me some thread ; I wll take it to the lime tree, and it %vill 
give me a leaf; I wll take the leaf to the river, and the river 


wll give me water, I wll take tke water to tlie cock, who is 
choking on a Bean — he cannot breathe and he cannot sneeze, 
he IS lying like one dead’” The dairymaid ansivered “Go to 
the cow and ask for some milk, then I will give you the tlirend ” 

The hen went to the cow ‘ Cow, cow, give me some milk, I 
will take it to the dairymaid, Avho will give me some thread , I 
ivill take the thread to the lime tree, and it will give me n leaf , 
I will take the leaf to the river, and the river will give me 
ivater, I will take the water to the cock, who is choking on a 
bean — he cannot breathe and he cannot sneeze, he is lying 
like one dead’” The cow answered “Go to the mowers and 
ask them for some hay , then I will give you the milk ” 

The hen went to the mowers “Mowers, mowers, give me 
some hay , I ivill take it to the cow, ivho will give me some milk , 
I woll take the milk to the dairymaid, who will give me some 
thread , I will take the thread to the lime tree, and it will give 
me a leaf, I will take the leaf to the river, and the river will 
give me water , I ivill take the water to the cock, who is choking 
on a bean— he cannot breathe and he cannot sneeze, he is 
lying like one dead ’"The mowers answered “Go to the smiths, 
bid them forge a scythe Then we will give you the hay ” 

The hen. went to the smiths “Smiths, smiths, forge me a 
scythe , I will take it to the mowers, who will give me some 
hay, I will nke the hay to the cow, who will give me some 
milk, I ivill take tlie milk to tlie dairymaid, who ivill give me 
some thread , I will take the thread to the hme tree, and it ivilI 
give me a leaf, I ivill tike the leaf to the river, and the river 
ivill give me water, I will take the water to the cock, who is 
choking on a bean — ^lie cannot breathe and he cannot sneeze, 
he IS lying like one dead' ’ The smiths answered “Go to the 
Linns* ind ask them for some coal Then we mil forge you a 
8cy the ” 

The hen went to the Laians “Laians, Laians, give me some 
coal , I mil take it to the smiths, who will forge me a sej the , I 

•Inhabitants of ihe village ol Laia — near the river La a a confluent 
of the northern Dvina — \ lio extracted coal for the smithies m the port 
of Archangel 
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will take tlie scytlie to the motvers, tvill give me some hay; 
I will take the hay to the cow% wiio %vill give me some milk; I 
wll take the milk to the dairymaid, wiio will give me some 
thread ; I will take the thread to the lime tree, and it ^vill give 
me a leaf; I ^vill take the leaf to the river and the river •will 
give me w'ater; I will take the water to the cock who is choking 
on a bean — ^he cannot breathe and he cannot sneeze, he is 
lying like one dead !” 

The Laians gave her some coal. The hen took the coal to 
the smiths and the smiths forged her a scythe. She took the 
scythe to the mowers and the mowers mowed some hay for 
her. She took the hay to the cow and the co^v gave her some 
milk. She took the milk to the dairymaid and the dairymaid 
gave her some thread. She took the thread to the lime tree 
and the lime tree gave her a leaf. She took the leaf to the river 
and the river gave her some water. She took the water to the 
cock. But he was lying there quite still, neither panting nor 
breathing. He had choked to death on a h«>an! 


I N A. CERTAIN VILLAGE there lived ^vo peasants, blood 
brothers; one was poor and the otlier rich. The rich one 
went to live in the town, built himself n big house, and 
joined the merchants' guild. But the poor one often had not 
even a piece of bread in his house, and his little chUdren some* 
times wept and begged for something to eat From morning till 
night this peasant struggled like a fish against ice, but he never 
could earn anything. One day he said to his wife: “I will go to 
the to^vn and ask my brother for help.” He came to the rich 
man and said; “Ah, my ovn brother, help me a little in m> 
misery ; my wife and children are without bread, they go hungry 
for days on end.” “Work in my house this week, then I will 
help you.” "What could the poor man do ? He set to work, swept 
the yard, curried the horses, carried water, and chopped wood 
At the end of the week, the rich brother gave him one loaf of 
bread. “This is for your work!” he said. “Thank you even for 
that,” said the poor brother; he bowed low before the rich 
man and was about to go home. “Wait a minute ! Come to visit 
me tomorrow and bring your wife wth you. Tomorrmv is my 


name day.” “Eh, little brother,.! don’t belong here, you know 
it well. Your other guests wU be merchants in boots and fur 
coats, and I w’ear plain linden bark shoes and a wetched gray 
caftan.” “Never mind. Come; there Avill be a place for you.” 
“Very well then, brotlier, I will come.” 

The poor man returned home, gave the loaf of bread to his 
wife, and said: “Listen, wife, we are invited to a feast tomor- 
row.” “To a feast? Who has invited us?” “My brother. Tomor- 
row is his name day.” “Very well, then, we’II go.” Next morn- 
ing they rose and went to the toivn; they came to their rich 
brother’s house, congratulated him, and sat dottnn on a bench. 
Many prominent guests were already seated at the table. The 
host served them all abundantly, but he forgot even to think 
about his poor brother and sister-in-law, and did not offer them 
anything; they just sat and watched the others eating and drink- 
ing, The dinner was over, the guests began to rise from table, 
and to tliank the host and hostess. The poor man too rose from 
his bench and bowed to tlie ground before his brother. The 
guests went home, drunken and merry; they were noisy and 
sang songs. 

The poor man, however, went home with an empty stomach. 
He said to his wfe: “Let us sing a song too.” “Eh, you block- 
head ! The others are singing because they ate savory dishes and 
drank their fill. What gives you the idea of singing?” “Well, 
after all, I have been at my brother’s feast; I am ashamed to 
walk wthout singing. If I sing, everyone will think that I too 
had a good time.” “Well, sing if you must, hut I won’t.” The 
peasant began singing a song and heard two voices. He stopped 
and asked his ivife: “Was it you who accompanied me in a thin 
voice?” “What is the matter with you? I wouldn’t think of 
singing a note!” “Then who w'as it?” “I don’t know,” said the 
woman, “but sing again, I uill listen.” He sang again, and 
although he alone sang, two voices could be heard. He stopped 
and said ; “Is it you. Misery, who are singing ivith me?” Misery 
answered : “Aye, master, I am singing with you.” “Well, Miserj’, 
let us >valk together.” “We shall, master. I >vill never desert 
you now.” 

The peasant came home, and Misery asked him to go to the 


“Well, wh> do you stare’” said Misery “Hurry up and get it 
into the carl ” 

The peasant set to work and filled the cart avith gold He 
took ever) thing out of the ditch, doim to the last ruble, when 
he saw that nothing was left, he said “Have a look. Misery, is 
there any money left’” Misery leaned over the ditch “Where’” 
he said “I cannot see anything ” “But it’s shining there in the 
comer” “ISo, I don’t see it” “Crawl into the ditch, then you 
will see It ” Misery crawled into the ditch, he no sooner had 
got in than the peasant covered him with the stone “That way 
it will he better,” said the peasant, “for if I take you with me, 
miserable Misery, you will drink away all this fortune, even 
though It will take a long time ” The peasant came home, 
stored the money in his cellar, took the oxen back to his neigh 
bor, and began to consider how to establish himself in society 
He bought wood, built himself a large w'ooden house, and lived 
tivice as richly as his brother 

After some time, a long time or a short tune, he went to the 
totm to invite his brother and sister in law to his name day 
feast “What an idea'” Ills rich brother said to him “You have 
nothing to eat, yet you are celebrating your name day ” “True, 
at one time I had nothing to eat, but now, thank God, I am no 
worse off then you Come and you tvill see ” “Very well then, 
I i«ll come ”«The next day the rich brother and his avife came 
to tlie name day feast, and lo and behold, the once wretched 
man had a large wooden house, new and lofty, such as not every 
merchant has* The peasant gaae them a royal feast, fed them 
'With all kinds of viands, and set xarious meads and ivines be 
fore them The rich brother asked him ‘ Tell me, please, how 
did y ou become so wealthy’” The peasant told him truthfully 
how mi«erable Misery had attached himself to him, how he 
had led him to dnnk away all his possessions, down to the last 
thread, till nothing was left hut the soul in his body, how Misery 
had sho-wnhim the trea«;ure in the open field, how he had then 
taken the treasure and got nd of Misery 

The rich man was envious He tliought to him=elf “I will 
go to the open field, lift the stone, and let Misery out — let him 
nun m> brother completely, so that he w ill not dare to boast of 
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his riches to me.” He sent his wife home, and rushed to the 
field ;he drove to the big stone, turned it to one side, and stooped 
to see what was beneath it. Before he could bend his head all 
the way do^vn, Misery jumped out and sat on his neck. “Ah,” 
he shrieked, “you wanted to starve me to death in there, but 
I’ll never leave you now.” “Listen, Misery,” said the merchant, 
“in truth it was not I who imprisoned you beneath that stone.” 
“Who then did it, if not you?” “It was my brother who im* 
prisoned you, and I came for the express purpose of freeing 
you.” “No, you are lying! You cheated me once, but you won’t 
cheat me again!” Misery sat securely on the rich man’s neck; 
the rich man carried him home, and his fortune began to 
dwindle away. From early morning Misery applied himself to 
his task; every day he called upon the merchant to drink, and 
much of his wealth went to the tavern keeper. “This is no wa) 
to live,” thought the merchant. “It seems to me that I have suf- 
ficiently amused Misery. It is h»gh time I separated from him 
— but how?” 

He thought and thought and finally had an idea. He went 
out into his broad courtyard, cleft nvo oaken spikes, took a 
new wheel, and drove a spike into the hollow shaft that tv ent 
through the hub of the wheel. He came to Misery. “Why, 
Misery, do you always lie on your side?” “What else shall I 
do?” “What else? Come into the courtyard and play hide-and- 
seek with me.” Misery was delighted with this idea. They 
went into the yard. First the merchant hid ; Misery found him 
at once, and now it was Misery’s turn to hide. “Well,” he said, 
“you won’t find me so soon. I can gel into any hole, no matter 
how small !” “You’re bragging,” said tlie merchant. “You can’t 
even get into that wheel, let alone a hole.” “I can’t get into that 
wheel? Just wait and see how I shall hide.” Misery crawled 
into the hollow shaft ; the merchant drove another oaken spike 
into the other end of the hollow shaft., picked up the wheel, 
and cast it together with Misery into the river. Misery dro^vmed, 
and the merchant lived again as of old. 
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THE CASTLE OF THE FLY 


A FLY BUILT a castle, a tall and mighty castle. There came 
to the castle the Crawling Louse. “Who, who’s in the 
L. castle? Who, who’s in your house?” said the Crawling 
Louse. “I, I, the Languishing Fly. And who art thou?” “I’m the 
Crawling Louse.” 

Then came to the castle the Leaping Flea. “Who, who’s in 
the castle?” said the Leaping Flea. “I, I, the Languishing Fly, 
and I, the Crawling Louse. And who art thou?” “I’m the Leap- 
ing Flea.” 

Then came to tlie castle the Mischievous Mosquito. “Who, 
who’s in the castle?” said the Mischievous Mosquito. “I, I, the 
Languishing Fly, and I, the Crawling Louse, and I, the Leaping 
Flea. And who art thou?” “I’m the Mischievous Mosquito,” 
Then came to the castle the Murmuring Mouse. “Who, who’s 
in the castle?” said the Miurmuring Mouse. “I, I, the Languish* 
ing Fly, and I, the Crawling Louse, and I, the Leaping Flea, 
and I, the Mischievous Mosquito. And \vho art thou?” “I’m 
the Murmuring Mouse.” 

Then came to the castle the Wriggly Lizard. “Who, who’s 
in the castle?” said the Wriggly Lizard. “I, I the Languishing 
Fly, and I, the Crawling Louse, and I, the Leaping Flea, and 
I, the Mischievous Mosquito, and I, the Murmuring Mouse. 
And who art thou?” “I’m the Wriggly Lizard.” 

Then came to the castle Patricia Fox. “Who, who’s in the 
castle?” said Patricia Fox. “I, I, the Languishing Fly, and I, 
the Crawling Louse, and I, the Leaping Flea, and I, the Mis- 
chievous Mosquito, and I, the Murmuring Mouse, and I, the 
Wriggly Lizard, And who art thou?” “I’m Patricia Fox.” 

Then came to the castle Highjump the Hare. “Who, ivho’s 
in the castle?” said Highjump the Hare. “I, I, the Languishing 
Fly, and I, the Crawling Louse, and I, the Leaping Flea, and I, 
the Mischievous Mosquito, and I, the Murmuring Mouse, and 
I, the Wriggly Lizard, and I, Patricia Fox. And who art thou?” 
“Pm Highjump dbe Hare.” 
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Then came to the castle "Wolf Graytail. “Who, who’s in the 
castle?” said Wolf Graytail. “I, I, the Languishing Fly, anti I, 
* the Crawling Louse, and I, the Leaping Flea, and I, llic Mis- 
chievous Mosquito, and I, the Murmuring Mouse, and I, the 
Wriggly Lizard, and I, Patricia Fox, and I, Highjump tlie Hare. 
And who art thou?” “I’m Wolf Graytail.” 

Then came to the castle Bear Thicklegs. “Wlio, who’s in 
the castle?” said Bear Thicklegs. “I, I, the Languishing Fly, 
and I, the Crawling Louse, and I, the Leaping Flea, and I, the 
Mischievous Mosquito, and I, the Murmuring Mouse, and I, 
the Wriggly Lizard, and I, Patricia Fox, and I, Highjump the 
Hare, and I, Wolf Graytail. And who art thou?” 

“I’m Rumbling Thunder! I’ll tumble you under! I’m Bear 
Thicklegs!” And he laid his thick paw on the castle, and 
smashed it! 


THE TURNIP 


G handfather planted a turnip. The time came to pick 
it. He took hold of it and pulled and pulled, but he 
couldn’t pull it out. Grandfather called grandmother; 
grandmother pulled grandfather, and grandfather pulled the 
^ turnip. They pulled and pulled, hut they couldn’t pull it out. 
Then their granddaughter came ; she pulled grandma, grandma 
pulled grandpa, grandpa pulled the turnip; they pulled and 
they pulled, but they couldn’t pull it out. Then the puppy 
came; he pulled the granddaughter^ she pulled g^randma, 
•grandma pulled grandpa, grandpa pulled the turnip; they 
pulled and they pulled, but they couldn’t pull it out. Tlien a 
beetle came; the beetle pulled the puppy, the puppy pulled 
the gmnddaughter, she pulled grandma, grandma pulled 
grandpa, grandpa pulled tlie turnip; they pulled and tliey 
pulled, but they couldn’t pull it out. Then came a second beetle. 
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The second beetle pulled the first beetle, the first beetle pulled 
the puppy, the puppy pulled the granddaughter, she pulled 
grandma, grandma pulled grandpa, grandpa pulled the turnip ; 
they pulled and they pulled, but they couldn’t pull it out. (Re- 
peated for a tliird beetle, and a fourth.) Then the fifth beetle 
came. He pulled the fourth beetle, the fourth beetle pulled the 
tliird, the third pulled the second, the second pulled the first, 
the first beetle pulled the puppy, the puppy pulled the grand- 
daughter, she pulled grandma, grandma pulled grandpa, 
grandpa pulled the turnip; they pulled and they pulled, and 
they pulled out the turnip. 


7 

THE HEN 


I N grandmother’s yard 
Lived a speckled hen. 

She laid an egg one day; 

The egg rolled down 

From shelf to shelf 

And in the end it found itself 

In a little keg of aspen wood 

Away in a corner under a bench. 

A mouse ran by too near tbekeg, 
'17igg\cd bis tail, and broke \bc egg'. 


At this great catastrophe 
An old cripple began to cry. 
An ugly crone let out a sigli, 
A startled chicken rose to fly; 
The gateposts shrieked. 

All doors creaked. 

The sivdlltub leaked; 

The priest’s daughter. 
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Carrying ^vater, 
Broke her buckets. 


All in a dither 

She came to her mother 

And said: 

“Mother, mother, have you heard the news? 
In grandmother’s yard 
Lived a speckled hen. 

She laid an egg today; 

The egg rolled do^m 

From shelf to shelf 

And in the end it found itself 

In a little keg of aspen wood 

Away in a corner under a bench. 

A mouse ran by too near the keg, 
higgled his tail, and broke the egg! 

“At this great catastrophe 
An old cripple began to cry. 

An ugly crone let out a sigh, 

A startled chicken rose to fly; 

The gateposts shrieked. 

All doors creaked. 

The swilltub leaked; 

And I, your daughter. 

Carrying Avater, 

Broke my buckets,” 

The wife of the priest 
Dropped her yeast 

And her precious dough fell to the floor. 

She headed straight 
Through the churchyard gate 
And said: 
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“Husband, husband, have you heard the news? 
In grandmother’s yard 



Lives a speclded hen. 

She laid an egg today; 

The egg rolled do^vn 

From shelf to shelf 

And in tlie end it found itself 

In a little keg of aspen wood 

Away in a corner under a bench. 

A mouse ran by too near the keg. 
Wiggled his tail, and broke the egg^ 

“At this great catastrophe: 

An old cripple began to cry. 

An ugly crone let out a sigh, 

A startled chicken rose to fly; 

The gateposts shrieked. 

All doors creaked, 

The s^villtub leaked; 

Our dear daughter. 

Carrying water, 

Broke her buckets ; 

And I, your wife, 

Dropped my dough to the floor.^ 

The holy father wih a terrible look 
Tore the pages out of his book 
And scattered them on the floor. 


B 

RIDDLES 


N ear a highway a peasant was sowng a field. Just then 
the tsar rode by, stopped near the peasant, and said; 
“Godspeed, little peasant!” “Thank you, my good 
man!” (He did notknowthat he was speaking to the tsar.) “Do 
you earn much profit from this field?” “If the harvest is good. 
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Imayimke eighty rubles ” “What do you do with tins monej 
“Twenty rubles go for taxes, twenty go for debts, twcntj I 
give m loans, and twenty I throw out of the window ” “Explain 
to me, brother, what debts you must pay, to whom jou loan 
money, and why yon throw money out the mndow ” “Support 
ing my father is paying a debt, feeding my son is lending 
money, feeding my daughter is ihromng it out of the win 
dow ” “You speak the truth,” said the tsar He gave the peasant 
a handful of silver coins, disclosed tint he was the tsar, and 
forbade the man to tell these things to anjone outside of Jus 
presence “No matter who asks you, do not answer*” 

The tsar came to his capital and summoned his hojars and 
generals “Solve this riddle,” he said to them “On my way 
1 saw a peasant who was sowing a field I a«ked h m wliat 
profit he earned from it and what be did iiitJi his monej He 
answered that if the harvest was good he got eighty rubles, 
and that he paid out twenty rubles in taxes, twenty for debts, 
twenty as loans, and tiventy he threw out of the window To 
him who solves this riddle I will give great rewards and great 
honors” The bojars and generals thought and thought hut 
could not solve the riddle But one boyar hit upon the idea of 
going to the peasant ivilh whom the tsar had spoken He gave 
the peasant a whole pile of silver rubles and asked him “Tell 
me the answer to tlie tsar’s riddle ” The peasant cast a glance at 
the money, took it, and explained everything to the hojar, who 
returned to the tsar and repeated the solution of the riddle 
The tsar realized that the peasant had not abided by the 
imperial command, and ordered that he be brought to court 
The peasant appeared before the tsar and at once admitted that 
he had told everything to tlie boyar “Well, brother, for such 
an offense I must order you put to death, and you have only 
yourself to thank for it ” “Your Majesty, I am not guilty of 
any offense, because I told everything to the boyar m your 
presence ” As he said this, the peasant drew from his pocket a 
Sliver ruble with the tsar’s likeness on it, and showed it to the 
t«ar “You speak the truth,” said the tsar “This is my person ” 
And he generously rewarded the peasant and sent him home 
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THE ENCHANTED RING 


I N A CEilTAlN LAND, in a certain big village, there lived & 
peasant who was neither poor nor rich. He had a son, 
and bequeathed to him three hundred rubles, saying: 
“Here, my son. I give you my blessing, wth three hundred 
rubles when you come of age.” The son grew up, came to the 
age of reason, and said to his mother: “I remember that my 
deceased father gave roc his blessing with three hundred 
rubles ; now give me at least one hundred of them.” 

She gave him a hundred rubles, and be took to the road. 
He met a peasant leading a flap^ated dog. He said; “Peasant, 
sell me that dog.” The peasant said : “Give me a hundred rubles 
for it.” He gave his hundred rubles for the dog, led him home, 
and gave him food and drink. Then he asked his mother for 
another hundred rubles. The inollier gave him another hun* 
dred rubles, and he took to the road. Again he met a peasant, 
this time a fellow leading a cat with a golden tail. He said: 
“Peasant, sell me that cat.” Tlie peasant answered : “Buy him !” 



“And what do you want for him?” Tlie peasant answered: 
“If you want him, give me a hundred rubles.” And he gave him 
the cat for a hundred rubles. The young man to'ok the cat, led 
her home, and gave her drink and food. Tlien he again asked 
his mother for a hundred rubles. The mother said to him: 
“My beloved child, what do you spend the money on? Your 
purchases are useless,” “Eh, mother, do not worry about the 
money; somehow it will come hack to us.” She gave him the 
third hundred, and he again took to the road. 

So far, so good. Then, in a certain land, in a certain city, a 
princess died, and on her hand was a golden ring ; our youth 
wanted badly to get this ting from her finger. He bribed the 
sentries to let him come near the princess’ bier; he came very 
dose to her, took the ring off her finger, and went home to his 
mother. No one had stopped him. 

He lived at home for some lime, a long time or a short time; 
then he went out on the porch and moved the ring from one 
hand to the other. Three hundred strong men and a hundred 
and seventy knights jumped out of the ring and said: “What 
work do you order us to do?” “This is what I order you to do. 
First, knock down my old hut and on the same spot build a 
stone house, and let ray mother know nothing about it.” They 
did this task in one night. His mother arose, and asked, sur- 
prised: “Whose house is this?” Her son answered; “Mother, be 
not surprised, but pray to God. This house is ours.” And so 
they lived in it for some time, a long time or a short time, until 
the youth came to manhood and wanted to take him a wife. 

In a certain kingdom in a certain land a certain king had a 
daughter, and our young man wanted to marry her. He said to 
his mother : “In such and such a kingdom, such and such a kin" 
has a beautiful daughter. Woo her for me, mother.” The mother 
ansivered him: “My beloved child, hoiv can such as ^ve get a 
princess?” He answered her: “Mother, my good parent! Pray 
to the Savior, drink kvass, and go to bed. The mornin® is wiser 
than the evening.” The good youth himself went on the porch, 
moved the ring from one hand to the other, and three hundred 
strong men and a hundred and seventy knights jumped out and 
asked him: “What do you order ns to do?” “Find for me things 
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so precious tliat tlie king does not liave them, and bring them 
to me on golden trays; I must give presents to the king and his 
daughter.” They straightway brought him such things, and he 
sent his mother to the king to make the match for him. 

The mother came to the king and he said with surprise : “Old 
woman, where did you get these things?” The princess came 
out, looked at them, and said: “Well, old woman, tell your son 
to build in one night in the king’s sacred meadow a new palace 
more splendid than my father’s o%vn, and to hang a crystal 
bridge from one palace to tlie other, and to cover the crj'stal 
bridge "with all kinds of embroidered rugs. If he does all this 
I will marry him. If he does not, there wll he no pardon for 
him, and he must lay his rash head on the block!” 

The old woman went home in tears and said to her son: 
“My beloved child, I told you not to seek the princess in mar- 
riage. Now she has ordered me to tell you that if you want to 
marry her, you must build a new palace in the sacred meadow 
in one night, and it must be more splendid than her father’s 
otvn, and a crystal bridge must lead from one palace to the 
other, and this crystal bridge must be covered witli all kinds 
of embroidered rugs; and if you fail to do these things you 
must lay your rash head on the block! Now what are you going 
to do, my child?” He ans^vered: “Mother, my parent! Have no 
misgivings, pray to the Savior, drink kvass, and go to bed. The 
morning is mser than the evening.” 

Our youth himself went on the porch, moved the ring from 
one hand to the other, and three hundred strong men and a 
hundred and seventy knights jumped out and asked: “Wliat 
do you order us to do?” He said to them: “My dear friends, 
try in one night to build for me a new palace in the king’s sacred 
meadow, and let it be more splendid than the king's o^vm, and 
let a crystal bridge hang between one palace and the other, 
and let this bridge he covered witli all kinds of embroidered 
mgs.” In one night die strong men and knights built everything 
they Were commanded to build. In the morning the king rose, 
looked at his sacred meadofw through a spyglass, marveled at 
the new palace more splendid than his oivn, and sent a messen- 
ger to tell the good youth that be could come to woo the princess 



and tliat the princess had agreed to marry him. So the match 
was made, the wedding was celebrated, and a great feast was 
held. 

They lived together for some time, a long time or a short 
time, and then the princess asked her husband : “Please tell me 
how you accomplished such a thing in one night? From now 
on we shall think togetlier.” She flattered him, exhorted him, 
and served him all kinds of liquors. She made him dead drunk, 
and he told her what she wanted to know; “I did it wth this 
ring !” She took the ring from the drunken man, moved it from 
one hand to the other, and three hundred strong men and a 
hundred and seventy knights jumped out and asked her ; “What 
do you command us to do?” “This I command. Take that 
drunkard and throw him on my father’s meadow, and carry 
me with the whole palace beyond thrice nine and three lands, 
beyond the tenth kingdom, to such and such a king.” In one 
night they carried her to where she bade them. 

In the morning the king arose, looked through the spyglass 
at his sacred meadow, and there was no palace and no crystal 
bridge; only one man was lying there. The king sent forth 
messengers, saying: “Find out what man is lying there.” The 
messengers went there, came back, and said to the king; “Your 
son-in-law is lying there alone!” “Go and bring him to me.” 
They brought him and the king asked: “What did you do wth 
the princess and the palace?” He answered: “Your Majesty, 
I do not know ; it is as though I lost her while I was asleep.” The 
king said; “I give you three months* time to discover where 
the princess is — else I will pul you to death.” And he put the 
good youth into a strong dungeon. 

Then the cat said to the flap-eared dog: “Imagine it! Our 
master is in prison. The princess deceived him, took the ring 
off his finger, and went away beyond thrice nine lands, beyond 
the tenth kingdom. We must get the ring;let us run together!” 
They ran ; whenever they had to cross a lake or a river, the cat 
sat on the neck of tlie flat-eared dog, and the dog carried her to 
the other side. After some lime, a long lime or a short time, 
they ran beyond thrice nine lands, beyond the tenth kingdom. 
The cat said to the dog; “If someone from the king’s kitchen 
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sends for wood, do you run at once. I will go to the pantry, to 
the housekeeper; "whatever she wants, I will serve.” 

They began to live in the king’s palace. The housekeeper 
said to the king : “In my pantry there is a cat with a golden tail ; 
%vhalever I want, she serves!” The cook said: “And I have a 
flap-eared dog; when I send the boy for wood, he rushes out 
and gets it.” The king answered; “Bring the flap-eared dog to 
my bedroom.” And the princess said ; “And to me bring the cat 
%vilh the golden tail.” The dog and cat were brought, and stayed 
in the palace night and day. But whenever she went to sleep, 
the princess put the ring in her mouth. One night a mouse ran 
across the princess’ chamber and the cat snatched him by the 
neck. The mouse said: “Do not harm me, cat! I know what you 
have come for ; you have come for the ring, and I will get it for 
you.” The cat let him go; he jumped on the bed, straight on 
the princess, stuck his tail into her mouth and wiggled it; the 
princess spat and spat out the ring. The cat snatched it and 
cried to the flap-eared dog: “Hurry!” 

They jumped out of the wndowand ran. They ran overland 
and swam across lakes and rivers; they arrived in their king- 
dom and went straight to the prison. The cat climbed in; her 
master saw her and began to stroke her. The cat sang songs 
and put the ring on his hand; the master was overjoyed and 
moved it from one hand to the other, and three hundred strong 
men and a hundred and seventy knights jumped out and said: 
“Wliat do you order us to do?” He said: “To ease my grief, I 
want magnificent music played for a whole day.” The music 
began to play. And the king sent a messenger to him to ask 
whether he had considered the matter. The messenger went 
and became absorbed in listening to the music; the king sent 
another messenger, and he too became absorbed in listening; 
the king sent a third one, .and he loo became absorbed in listen- 
ing. Tlientlieking himself went to liis son-in-law, and the king 
too was bewitched by the music. As soon as the music stopped, 
tlie king began to question his son-in-law, who answered; 
“Your Majesty, free me for one night, and in a trice I ^rill get 
your daughter.” 

He went on the porch and moved the ring from one hand to 



the other. Three hundred strong men and a hundred and sev- 
enty knights jumped out and asked him: “What do you order 
us to do?” “Bring hack the princess, wth the entire palace, 
and let everything be in the old place and done in one night.” 
The princess arose in the morning, saw that she was in the old 
place, and became frightened because she did not know what 
would happen to her. Her husband came to the king. “Your 
Majesty,” he asked, “what punishment shall we give the 
princess?” “My dear son-in-law, let us exhort her with words, 
and then do you two live together and prosper!” 


to 

FQUA ^iVD EREMyi, 
TUB TWO BROTHERS 


O n, Foma and Erema, two brothers they were 
I Alike in body, alike in mind. 

Alike their noses, their eyes, their hair — 
Oh, two such brolhersyou’il seldom find. 

One day the t^vo went to church to pray. 

One in a pew, the other at the altar. 

Erema took hymnal, Foma took psalter; 

Erema recited and Foma prayed 
And this was heard by priests %vbo stayed 
On hilltops, learned priests devout 
Who came to church and kicked them out, 

One out the >vindow and one out the door, 

And they hastened away for evermore. 

They ivent to the woods where later they met 
And there they decided gray rabbits to get. 

Gray rabbits, fast rxmners, to hunt and to kill, 
But none could they find in hollow or hill. 

Instead they went to the river banks steep, 
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To river banks steep where waters ran deep. 

Two ducks a-swiraming they saw down below. 

One duck was white, the other like snow. 

Erema took stick, and Foma grasped knife. 

Each was longing to take a duck’s life. 

But Foma threw far, Erema too near, 

And the ducks swam away, swam away from there. 
The brothers then thought to catch some fish. 

To catch some fish was now their wish. 

Oh, Erema sat in a deep-bottomed boat. 

But the boat had no floor and would not float. 

And Foma did sit him doAvn in a barge 
That had no bottom but was very large. 

Tliree years they sank but could not drown; 

Three devils in vain tried to pull them do%vn. 

The brothers now wshed their bodies to feed, 

To feed their bodies was now their need. 

They made up their minds to plow their fields 
To take whatever the good earth yields. 

To market went Foma, Erema to fair, 

A foal and a colt the brothers bought there. 

Erema’s colt refused to work. 

And Foma’s foal his tasks did shirk. 

The brothers then slew their horses, they say. 

And ran from the fields, oh, quickly away! 


// 


T BE JUST REJFARD 


T he Knsc of a cehtaiv coon thy lost Ins ring ^\lnlc on n 
dri\c through his capital He at once placed a notice 
in the neiv6piper«, promising that a\hoe\cr might find 
and return the ring isould receive a large rcv\ard in mone} 
A simple private was luck> enough to find it “Wliat shall I 
do’” thought the soldier “If I report my find at regimental 
headquarters, the whole affair w ill he referred to my superiors, 
each in his turn, from the sergeant to the company commander, 
from the company commander to the battalion commander, 
from the battalion commander to the colonel, and from the 
colonel to the brigadier general — there will never be an end 
to It I would rather go straight to the king ” 

He came to the palace The officer on guard a«kcd him 
“What do you want here’** “I have found the king’s ring,” said 
the soldier “Very well, brother' I will announce you, but only 
on condition that I get half the reward that the king giv cs y ou ” 
Tlie soldier thought to himself ’Tor once in my life I have 
had a piece of luck, and now I have to share it' ’ However, he 
ansv^rered the ofllccr on guard “Very well, I agree Only give 
me a note stating that half the revsard is for you and half 
for me ” 

The officer gare him the note and announced him to the 
king Tlie king praised tlie soldier for having found the ring 
‘Thank you, brave soldier*” he said “I shall give you two 
thousand rubles as a rew ard ” * No, Your Roy al Majesty * That 
\s. VKit a sakUar’s, vewavd K wi.Wvw’% raviMd 
lashe** ” “WInt a fool you are*” said the king, and ordered that 
the sticks he brought in 

The soldier began to undress, unbuttoned his tunic, and the 
note dropped on the floor “What paper is that’” asked the 
king “Your Majesty, that is a note slating that only half the 
reward is for me, and that the other half must go to the officer 
on guard ” The king laughed, called the officer on guard, and 
ordered that he he given a hundred lashes The order was car 
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ried out, and when it was time to count the last ten lashes, the 
soldier drew near to the king and said “Your Majesty, since 
he IS so greedy, I Avill give the other half of the reivard to him 
too ” ‘^How kind you are said the king, and ordered that the 
officer on guard be given the second hundred lashes After this 
reward the officer could hardly crawl home As for the soldier, 
the king gave him an honorable discharge from the service and 
presented him wtli three thousand rubles 



n 

SALT 


I N A CERTAIN ciT\ there lived a merchinl who had three 
sons the first was Fyodor, the second Vasily, and the third 
Ivan the Fool Tlus merchant lived nchly, he sailed in his 
ships to foreign lands and traded in all kinds of goods Once 
he loaded two ships ivith precious merchandise and sent them 
bej ond the sea ivilh his two elder scms Ivan, his youngest son, 
always went to inns and alehouses, and for that reason his 
father did not trust him ■with any business; but avhen Ivan 
learned that his brothers had been sent beyond the sea, he 
straightwaj went to Ins fallier and begged him to be alloived 
to show himself in foreign lands, see people, and earn money 
bj his avals For a long lime the merchant refused, saying 
“You’ll spend everything on drink and come home avilhout 
5 our head!” How e\er, when he saw that his son persisted mins 
prajers, he gave him a ship with the very cheapest cargo — 
beams, boards, and planks 
to 



Ivan made ready for the voyage, lifted anchor, and soon 
overtook his brothers. They sailed together on the blue sea for 
one day, two days, tliree days; but on the fourth strong wnds 
arose and blew Ivan’s ship to a remote and unkno^ra island. 
“Very ivell, boys,” cried Ivan to his crew, “make for shore!” 
And diey reached the shore. Ivan stepped out on the island, 
told his crew to wait for him, and started walking along a path. 
He walked and walked until he reached a very high mountain. 
And he saw that in this mountain there was neither sand nor 
stone but pure Russian salt. He returned to the shore and 
ordered his sailors to throw all the beams and planks into the 
water and to load the ship with salt. As soon as this was done, 
Ivan lifted anchor and sailed away. 

After some time, a long time or a short time, and after they 
had sailed some distance, a great distance or a short one, the 
ship approached a large and wealthy city, sailed into its harbor, 
and cast anchor. Ivan, the merchant’s son, went into the city 
to make obeisance to the king of the country and to obtain 
permission to trade freely, and he took a bundle of his mer- 
chandise, Russian salt, to show to the king. His arrival was 
immediately reported to the sovereign, ^vho summoned him 
and said: “Speak! What is your business, what do you want?” 
“Just this. Your Majesty! Permit me to trade freely in your 
city !” “And what goods do you sell?” “Russian salt. Your Maj- 
esty.” The king had never heard of salt; in his kingdom the 
people ate •without salt. He wondered what this new and un- 
kno^vu merchandise might be, “Come,” he said, “show it to 
me.” Ivan, the merchant’s son, opened his kerchief; the king 
glanced at the contents and thought to himself: “This is only 
while sand!” And he said to Ivan ivith a smile: “Brother^ this 
can be had here ^vilhout money!” 

Ivan left the palace feeling very do^vncast. Then it occurred 
to him to go to the king’s kitchen and see how the cooks pre- 
pared meals there and what kind of salt they used. He went 
into tlie kitchen, asked to be allowed to rest for a while, sat on 
a chair, and watched. The cooks ran back and forth: one was 
busy boiling, another roasting, another pouring, and still 
another crushing lice on a ladle. Ivan, the merchant’s son, saw 
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that they were not the least bit concerned with salting the 
food. He waited till a moment came when everyone else was 
out of the kitchen ; then he seized the chance to pour the proper 
amount of salt into all the stews and sauces. The time came to 
serve the dinner, and the first dish yvas brought in. The kiug 
ate of it, and found it savory as never before. The second dish 
was served, and he liked it even better. 

Then the king summoned his cooks and said to them: “I 
have been king for many years, but never before have you 
cooked me such savory dishes. How did you do it?” The cooks 
answered: “Your Majesty, we cooked as of old and did not 
add anything new. But the merchant who came to ask permis^ 
sion to trade freely is sitting in the kitchen. Perhaps he has 
added something.” “Summon him to my presence!” Ivan, the 
merchant's son, was brought before the king to be questioned. 
He fell on his knees and asked forgiveness. “Your Majesty, I 
confess my guilt. I have seasoned all the dishes and sauces 
tvith Russian salt. Such is the custom in my country.” “And 
for how much do you sell this salt?” Ivan realized that his 
business was in a fair way and answered : “It is not very dear — 
for two, measures of salt, one measure of silver and one of 
gold.” The king agreed to this price and bought the whole 
cargo. 

Ivan filled his ship \vith silver and gold and sat do^vn to 
wait for a favorable wind. Now the king of that land had a 
daughter, a beautiful princess. She wanted to see the Russian 
ship and asked her father's permission to go do^vn to the port. 
The king gave her permission. So she took her nurses, gov- 
ernesses, and maidservants wlh her and drove forth to see the 
Russian ship. Ivan, the merchant's son, showed her every part 
and told her its name — the sails, the rigging, the bow, and the 
stern — and then he led her into the cabin. He ordered his crew 
to cut away the anchor, hoist the sails, and put out to sea ; and 
since they had a good tail wind, they were soon a good distance 
from the city. The princess came up on deck, saw only the sea 
around her, and began to weep. Ivan, the merchant’s son, spoke 
to her, comforted her, and urged her to dry her tears ; and since 
lie was handsome, she soon smiled and ceased grieving. 
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Tor some time, a longtime or a short time, Ivan sailed on the 
sea with the princess. Then liis elder brothers o^ertook him, 
learned of his audacity and good fortune, and greatly cn\icd 
him. They came on board his ship, seized him by bis arms, and 
threu him into the sea; then they cast lots behveen them and 
diNddcd the boolj ; the eldest brother took the princess, and the 
second brother took the ship full of 8il\ cr and gold. 

Now it happened that when they dung Nan from the ship 
he saw one of the hoards that he him«clf had thrown into the 
sea. He clutched this hoard and for a long time drifted on it 
abo\c the deptits of the sea. Finally he was carried to an un* 
known island. lie went ashore and ^valkcd along the beach. 
He met a giant w ith an enormous mustache, on which hung his 
mittens, which lie w as drj ing thus after tlie rain. “Wlial do ) ou 
want here?” asked the giant. Nan told him ever) thing that had 
happened. “If > ou so dc«irc, I w ill carr)' } ou home. Tomorro^v 
jour eldest brother is to marry the princess. Sit on my hack.” 
He took Nan up in his hands, seated him on his back, and ran 
across llie sea. Nan’s cap dropped off. “Ah me,” be said, “I’%c 
lost my capi”“Ne>cr mind, brother,” said the giant, “jour cap 
is far away now, fi\c hundred versts behind us.” He brought 
Ivan to his native land, put him on the ground, and said: “Now 
promise that jou will not boast to an) one about having ridden 
on mj'back; if jou do boast, I shall crush joii.” Nan, the mer- 
chant’s son, promised not to boast, thanked the giant, and set 
out on the homeward journej. 

Wl»en he arrived, everjone was already at the vsedding 
table, preparing to go to church. As soon as the beautiful 
princess saw him, she jumped from lier scat and threw her«clf 
on his neck. “This is my bridegroom,” she said, “and not he 
who sits here by my side.” “Wlini is this?” n=kcd the father. 
Ivan told him everything — how he had traded in salt, how he 
had carried off the princess, and how his elder brothers had 
pushed him into the sea. Tlic father was very angry at his elder 
sons, drove them out of the house, and married Ivan to the 
princess. 

Now a gay feast began, llic guests got drunk and began to 
boast, some about tbeir strength, some about their wealth, and 
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some about the beauty of their young wives. And Ivan sat and 
sat and then drunkenly boasted: “Wliat arc your boasts worth ? 
I have something real to boast about. I rode horseback on a 
giant across the entire sea!” The moment lie said these words, 
the giant appeared at the gate. ‘‘Ah, Ivan, son of the merchant,” 
he said, “I told you not to boast about me. Now what have you 
done?” “Forgive me,” Ivan implored him, “it was not I who 
boasted, but my drunkenness!” “Come, show me. Wlial do you 
mean by drunkenness?” 

Ivan gave orders that a hundred gallon barrel of wine and 
a hundred gallon barrel of beer be brought. The giant drank 
the wine and the beer, got drunk, and began to break up and 
ruin evei^thingin his path; be knocked do\^ trees and bushes 
and tore big houses asunder. Then he fell do^vn and slept three 
days and nights without awakening. When be awoke, he was 
shotvn all the damage he had done. The giant was terribly sur* 
prised and said ; “Well, Ivan, son of tlie merchant, now I know 
what drunkenness is. Henceforth you may boast about me all 
you like.” 


/5 

THE GOLDEN SLIPPER 


A N OLn MAN and his old wfe had two daughters. Once the 
/)\ old man went to town and bought a fish for the elder 
jL ^ sister and a fish for the younger sister. The elder sister 
ate her fish, but the younger one went to the ivell and said : 
“Little mother fish, what shall I do \vith you?” “Do not eat 
me,” said the fish, “but put me into the water; I will be useful 
to you.” The maiden dropped the fish into the well and went 
home. 

Now the old woman had a great dislike for her younger 
daughter. She dressed the elder sister in her best clothes, made 
ready to take her to mass, and gave the younger one two meas- 



ures of rye, ordering her to husk it before their return from 
church. 

The young girl went to fetch water ; she sat on the edge of 
the ^vell and wept. The fish swam to the surface and asked her: 
“Wliy do you weep, lovely maiden?” “How can I help weep- 
ing?” ans^vered the maiden. “My mother has dressed my sister 
in her best clothes and gone with her to mass, hut she left me 
home and ordered me to husk two measures of rye before her 
return from church.” The fish said: “Weep not; dress and go 
to church ; the rye wll be husked.” The maiden dressed and 
went to mass. Her mother did not recognize her. Toward the 
end of the mass, the girl went home. Very soon her mother too 
came home also and said : “Well, you ninny, did you husk the 
rye?” “I did,” the daughter answered. “What a heauty we saw 
at mass !” her mother went on. “The priest neither chanted nor 
read, but looked at her all the lime — and just look at you, you 
ninny, see how you’re dressed!” “I wasn’t there, but I know 
all about it,” answered the maiden. “How could you know?” 
asked her mother. 

The next day the mother dressed her elder daughter in her 
best clothes, went >vith her to mass, and left three measures of 
barley for the younger one, saying: “While I pray to God, you 
husk the barley,” So she went to mass, and her younger daugh- 
ter went to fetch water at tlxe well. She sat down at the edge and 
wept. The fish swam to the surface and asked: “Why do you 
weep, lovely maiden?” “How can I help weeping,” the maiden 
answered. “My mother has dressed my sister in her best clothes 
and taken her to mass, but she left me at home and ordered 
me to husk three measures of barley before she returns from 
chutch.” The, said*. “Weep vwt- Hsess and ehvureh 
after her. The barley will he husked.” 

The maiden dressed, went to church, and began to pray to 
God. The priest neither chanted nor read, hut looked at her 
all the time. That day the king’s son was attending mass; our 
beautiful maiden pleased him tremendously and he wanted 
to know •whose daughter she ■was. So he took some pitch and 
threw it underher golden slipper. The slipper remained when 
the girl went home. “I wll marry her whose slipper this is,” 
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said tlie young prince. Soon die old woman too came home. 
“What a beauty was there!” she said. “The priest neither 
chanted nor read, but all the time looked at her — and just look 
at you, what a tatterdemalion you are!” 

In the meantime the prince was traveling from one district 
to another, seeking the maiden who had lost her slipper, but 
he could not find anyone whom it fitted. He came to the old 
■woman and said; “Call your young daughter hither; I want 
to see whether the slipper fils her.” “My daughter ivill dirty 
the slipper,” answered the old woman. The maiden came and 
the king’s son tried the slipper on her: it fitted. He married 
her and they lived happily and prospered. 

I drank beer at their wedding; it ran doivn my lips, but never 
went into my mouth. I was given a flowing robe to wear, but 
a raven flew over me and cawed: “Flowing robe! Floiving 
robe!” I thought he was crying: “Throw the robe!” So I threw 
it away. I asked for a cap but received a slap. I was given red 
slippers, but the raven flew over me and cawed : “Red slippers! 
Red slippers!” I thought he was crying; “Robbed slippers!” 
So I threw them away. 


/A- 

EMELYA THE SIMPLETON 


O NCE THERE IVERE three brothers of whom two were wise 
I and tile third a simpleton. The wise brothers went to 
buy merchandise in Uie towns and told the simpleton: 
“Now mind, simpleton! Obey our wives and respect them as 
you would your oivn mother. We shall buy you red boots, a 
red caftan, and a red shirt in return.” Th^ simpleton said; 
“Very well, I ivill respect them.” Having thus instructed the 
simpleton, the brothers went to the toivns and the simpleton 
lay doivn on the stove and stayed tliere. His sisters-in-law said 
to him; “What are you doing, simpleton? Your brothers told 
you to respect us and promised to bring you gifts in return, 
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but you are lying on tlie stove and doing no work at all ; at least 
go and fetch •water.” 

The simpleton took the pails and went to fetch water. He 
drew water, and a pike got into one of the pails. The simpleton 
said: “Thanks be to God! Now I shall cook this pike, I sb.all 
eat my fill, and I wU not give any to my sistcrs*in*law, for I 
am angry' at them.” The pike said to him with the voice of a 
man: “Simpleton, do not eat me; put me back into the water, 
and you •will be happy!” The simpleton asked: “What happi- 
ness •will you give me?” “This happiness I’ll give: whatever 
you say will come to pass. For instance, say now: ‘By tlie pike’s 
command, by my ©•^vn request, go, pails, go home by your- 
selves, and Eland in your accustomed place.’ ” 

As soon as the simpleton said this, tlic pails straightway went 
home and stood in their place. The sisters-in-law beheld this 
and marveled. “He is not a simpleton at all,” they said. “He is 
so clever that his palls have come home by themselves and 
stand in their place!” Then the simpleton came home and lay 
down on the stove. Again his sisters-in-Inw said to him: “Why 
do you lie on the stove, simpleton? We have no wood. Go and 
fetch wood I” The simpleton look two axes, sat in the sled, but 
did not harness the horses to it. “By the pike’s command, by 
my own request,” he said, “roll, sled, into the woods I” 

The sled rolled speedily forward as though someone were 
driving it 'with a horse. The simpleton had to drive through 
the to'svn, and wthout a horse he ran over so many people that 
it was a disaster. Everyone cried: “Stop him, catch him!” But 
they could not catch him. The simpleton entered the woods, 
got off his sled, sat down on a tree trunk, and said: “Let one ax 
cut from the root, let tlie other ax chop wood!” And the wood 
was chopped and loaded on the sled. The simpleton said: “Now, 
ax, go and cut a stick for me, so that I ^vill have something to 
lift the load wth.” The ax cut a stick for him; the stick came 
and lay on the sled. The simpleton sat in the sled and drove 
homeward. He passed through the to>vn, but there the people 
had assembled to wait for him ; they caught him and began to 
belabor him. The simpleton said: “By the pike’s command, by 
my own request, go, stick, and take care of this mob 1” 



The stick iumped up and set about hitting and thrashing 
to left and to right, till it had beaten up a great multitude of 
people, who fell to the ground like sheaves of grain. Thus the 
simpleton got rid of them and came home, stacked up the 
wood, and sat on the stove. 

Now the inhabitants of the town went to the king ivith a peti* 
tion against him. “He should be seized,” they said. “He must 
be lured by a stratagem, and best of all would be to promise 
him a red shirt, a red caftan, and red boots.” The king’s mes- 
sengers came to the simpleton. “Go to the king,” they said, 
“he will give you red boots, a red caftan, and a red shirt.” The 
simpleton said: “By the pike’s command, by my o^vn request, 
stove, go to the king!” He sat on the stove, and the stove went. 
The simpleton arrived at the king’s. The king wanted to put 
him to death, but his daughter conceived a great liking for the 
simpleton and began to beg her father to let her marry him. 
Her father grew angry, wedded them, and had them both put 
in a barrel. Then he had the barrel covered with pitch and 
thrown into the sea. 

For a long time the barrel sailed on the water. Finally the 
simpleton’s wife asked him: “Make that we be llirotvn out on 
the shore.” The simpleton said: “By the pike’s command, by 
my own request, let this barrel be tbro^vn on the shore and 
broken to pieces.” They climbed out of the barrel, and now 
the simpleton’s wife asked him to build some kind of hut. 
The simpleton said: *‘By the pike’s command, by my o^vn 
request, let a marble palace be built, and let this palace be 
right opposite the king’s palace!” All this was accomplished 
at once; next morning the king saw the new palace and sent 
someone to find out who was living in it. As soon as he heard 
that his daughter was living there, he demanded that she and 
her hushantf appear before him. ITbey came; tfie ting forgave 
tliem, and they began to live happily together and to prosper. 


/r 

TBE THREE KINGDOMS 


O NCE "UPON A TIME tliere lived an old man wtli liis old 
I They had three sons — ^Egorushko the Nimble, 

Jtlishka the Bandy-legged, and Ivashko Lie-on-the- 
Stove. Their father and mother wanted to marry them off. They 
sent their eldest son to find a bride for himself. He walked and 
walked for a long time; wherever he looked at the girls, he 
could not choose a bride for himself, because none was to his 
liking. 

Then be met a three-headed dragon on the road and was 
frightened. The dragon said to him: “Wliere are you going, my 
good fellow?” Egorushko answered: “I have set out to get 
married, but I cannot find a bride.” The dragon said: “Come 
tvitb me; I will lead you. We shall see whether you can get a 
bride.” They walked and walked, until they came to a big 
stone. The dragon said : “Turn up tbe stone ; there you '\rill get 
what you wish.” Egorushko tried to turn it up, but could not 
move it. The dragon said to him: “There is no bride for you!” 
Egorushko returned home and told his father and mother what 
had happened. 

Again the father and moUier pondered over what they should 
do, and then sent their middle son, Mishka the Bandy-legged, 
to find a bride. Tbe same thing happened to him. The old man 
and his old irife thought and thought and wondered what to 
do; for if they sent Ivashko Lic-on-the-Stove, he surely would 
not accomplish anything! 

15tn;vever,l.vasUsokae-uii-liTne-S'kuvelDegHnlobegiorniiiance 
to have a look at the dragon. His father and mother at first 
would not let him go, but later they consented. Ivasliko too 
walked and walked, and met the three-headed dragon. The 
dragon asked him: “Whither are you going, my good fellow?” 
Ivasliko ansAvered: “My brothers wanted to get married but 
could not find a bride; now it is my turn.” “Come ivith me, 
then ; I -will shoiv you ^vhether you can get a bride.” And so the 
dragon went along wth Ivasliko and they came to the same 
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stone, and the dragon told him to turn up the stone from its 
place. Ivashko took hold of it, and the stone rolled off. There 
was a hole in the ground, and near it some thongs were fixed. 
The dragon said: “Ivashko, sit on the thongs; I will lower you, 
then you will come to three kingdoms, and in each of them 
you %vill see a maiden.” 

Ivashko was loitered, and started on his way. He walked 
and walked, until he came to the copper kingdom. He entered 
it and saw a beautiful maiden. She said: “Welcome, rare guest! 
Come in and sit down where you see a smooth place, and tell 
me whence you come and whither you are going.” “Ah, fair 
maiden,” said Ivashko, “you have not given me food nor drink, 
yet you ask me questions.” The maiden placed all sorts of food 
and drink on the table; Ivasliko ate and drank and told her 
that he was seeking a bride for himself. “And if I find favor 
wth you,” he said, “please he my wife.” “No, my good man,” 
said the maiden. “Travel on still farther. Then you will come 
to the silver kingdom ; there lives a maiden even more beauti* 
ful than I.” And she gave him a silver ring. The gallant youth 
thanked the maiden for her hospitality, said farewell to her, 
and went on. 

He walked and walked and came to the silver kingdom. He 
entered it and saw a maiden even more beautiful than tlie first. 
He asked a blessing and made obeisance: “1 salute you, fair 
maiden!” She answered: “Welcome, strange youth! Sit down 
and boast about who you are, and whence and for what busi- 
ness you have come here.” “Ah, fair maiden,” said Ivasliko, 
“you have not given me food nor drink, yet you are asking me 
questions.” The maiden set the table and brought all kinds 
of food and drink; Ivashko ate and drank as much as he 
wanted, then told her that he had set out to find a bride and 
asked her to he his >vife. She said to him: “Go on still farther; 
beyond there is a golden kingdom, and in it lives a maiden 
even more beautiful than I.” And she gave him a golden ring. 
Ivashko said farewell to her and went on. 

He walked and walked, and rame to the golden kingdom. 
He entered it and saw a maiden more beautiful than the others. 
So he asked a blessing and saluted the maiden, as is becomin<'. 
so 




The maiden began to ask him whence be came and whither 
be was going. “Ah, fair maiden,” said be, have not given 
me food nor drink, yet you ask me questions.” So she put all 
kinds of food and drink on the table, the best imaginable. 
Ivashko Lie-on-the-Stove treated himself amply to everything, 
and began to tell bis story; **I am on my way to find a bride. If 
you wish to be my tvife, come with me.” The maiden consented, 
and gave him a golden ball. They set out together. They walked 
and walked, and came to the silver kingdom; there they took 
the maiden with them; and again they walked and walked, 
and came to the copper kingdom; there, too, they took the 
maiden. Then all of them went to the hole from which they 
had to climb out, and they found the thongs hanging there. 
And the elder brothers were already standing by the hole, about 
to climb into it to find Ivashko. 

Now Ivashko seated the maiden from the copper kingdom 
on the thongs and shook them; the brothers pulled and lifted 
out the maiden, and lowered the thongs again. Then Ivashko 
seated the maiden from the silver kingdom, and the brothers 
pulled her out, and sent down the thongs. Finally he seated 
the'maiden from the golden kingdom, and the brothers pulled 
her out too, and dropped back the thongs. Ivashko now seated 
himself on them; his brothers pulled him too, pulled and 
pulled, hut when they saw that it was Ivashko , they thought : “If 
we pull him out he might refuse to give us a maiden.” And they 
cut the thongs, and Ivashko fell down. Veil, there was nothing 
he could do; he wept and wept, and then went on. He walked 
and walked, and tills is what he saw. On a tree trunk sat an 
old man as big as an inch, with a beard a cubit long. Ivashko 
told him everything that Iiad happened to him, and how. The 
old maninstructed him to go farther. “You will come to a little 
house,” he said, “and in the house there lies a man so tall that 
he stretches from comer to comer, and you must ask him hoiv 
to get to Russia.” 

So Ivashko walked and w.alked, and came to the little house ; 
he entered it and said: “Mighty giant, do not kill me. Tell me 
howto get to Russia.” “Fic, fie!” said the giant. “No one asked 
these Russian bones to come here; they have come by them- 
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selves. Well, go beyond thirty lakes. There a little house stands 
on a chicken leg, and in the house lives Baba Yaga. She has an 
eagle, and he wll take you out.” 

The good youth walked and walked, and came to the little 
house. He entered it, and Baba Yaga cried: “Fie, fie, fie! Rus- 
sian bones, why have you come here?” Then Ivashko said: 
“Little grandmother, I came by order of the mighty giant to 
ask for your powerful eagle, that he might take me up to 
Russia.” “Go to the garden,” said Baba Yaga. “At the gate there 
stands a sentry. Take the keys from him and go beyond seven 
doors. As you open the last door, the eagle will flutter his ^vd^gs, 
and if you are not frightened by him, sit on him and fly. Only 
take some meat 'with you, and each time he looks back, give him 
*a piece.” Ivashko did as Baba Yaga told him. He sat on the 
eagle and off they flew. They flew and flew; the eagle looked 
back, and Ivashko gave him a piece of meat. They flew and 
flew, and he gave meat to the eagle often ; and now he had given 
the eagle all the meat he bad, and there was still a long distance 
to fly. The eagle looked back, and there was no meat; so the 
eagle plucked a piece of flesh from Ivashko^s shoulder, ate it, 
and dragged him out through the same hole to Russia. When 
Ivashko got doivm off the eagle, the eagle spat out the piece of 
flesh and told him to put it back into bis shoulder. Ivashko did 
so, and bis shoulder healed. He came borne, took the maiden 
of tlie golden kingdom from bis brothers, and they began to 
live happily together and are still living. I was at their wedding 
and drank beer. The beer ran along my mustache but did not 
go into my moutli. 



I6 

THE PIKE 

WITH THE LONG TEETH 


T he night nEFonE St John’s a pike was born in the 
Sheksna River, a pike with teeth so long that God pre- 
serve us from any such* Shad, perch, flounder — all as- 
sembled to stare and marvel at this wonder At the time of the 
birth, the water in the Sheksna became agitated, a ferryboat 
sailing across it almost sank, and some lovely maidens who 
were taking a ivalk on the riverbank scattered Such a long- 
toothed pike was he * And he began to grow not by the day, but 
by the hour , with every day that passed, an inch was added 
to his size And the pike with the long teeth began to roam 
about the Sheksna catching shad and perch He would sight n 
shad from afar, snatch him with his teeth, and the shad was 
as good as gone, only hts bones crackled between the pikers 
long teeth Such was the marvelous happening in the Sheksna 
Now tslial could the shad and perch do’ They were very 
sad if things went on like this, the pike would eat them all 
wipe them out So all the small fry gathered together and de 
bated about how to get rid of tint ravenous pike with the long 
teeth To the meeting also came Perch Perchson, who held 
forth in a loud voice “Slop pondering, racking your wits, and 
cudgeling your brains Listen to what I have to say All of us 
in the Sheksna are now sorely tried The pike noth the long 
teeth gives us no rest he gobbles up all kinds of fish There’s 
no life for us any more in the Sheksna* Let us move to smaller 
rivers, to the Sizma, the Konoma, and the Slavenka There no 
one will bother us, and we’ll live happily and beget children ” 
So all the shad, flounder, and perch left the Sheksna for the 
smaller rivers, for the Sizma, the Konoma, and the Slavenka 
On the way, as they swam, a cunning fisherman caught many 
of them on Ins line He cooked a savory fish soup, and, it 
appears, ate it on a fast day Prom that time on, almost no small 
fr) has been found in the Sheksna A fisherman can cast his 
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line into the water and pull out nothing ; once in a while he gets 
a little sterlet — ^nothing else. And that is the whole story of 
the ravenous pike with the long teeth. That rascal caused a lot 
of trouble in the Sheksna, but later he came to a bad end }iim> 
self. When there was no small fry left, he went after worms 
and got caught on a hook. The fisherman made a fish soup out 
of him, ate it, and praised it highly, for the fiesh of the pike was 
quite succulent I was there and ate the soup ivith him; it ran 
doim my mustache hut never got into my mouth. 



ir 

THE BAD WIFE 


T here was once a bad wife wlio made life impossible for 
ber husband and disobeyed him in everything. If he told 
her to rise early, she slept for three days; if he told her 
to sleep, she did not sleep at all. If her husband asked her to 
make pancakes, she said: “You don’t deserve pancakes, you 
scoundrel!” If her husband said, “Don’t make pancakes, wfe, 
since I don’t deserve them,” she made an enormous panful, 
two whole gallons of pancakes, and said: “Now eat, scoundrel, 
and he sure that all of them are eaten!” If he said, “Wife, 
do not wash the clothes nor go out to cut hay — it is too much 
for you,” she answered: “No, you scoundrel,! %vill go and you 
shall come ivith me.” 

One day, after a quarrel with her, he went in distress to the 
woods to pick berries, found a currant hush, and saw a bottom* 
less pit in the middle of it. As he looked alii, bethought to him- 
self : “Wliy do I go on living with a had wife and struggling tvith 
her? Could I not put her in that pit and teach her a lesson?” 
He went back home and said; “Wife, do not go to the woods 
for berries.” “I shall go, you fool!” “1 found a currant hush, 
don’t pick it !” “I shall go and pick it clean^ — and, what is more, 
I won’t give you any currants!” 

The husband went out and his ■wife followed him. He came 
to the currant bush and his wife jumped toward it and yelled : 
“Don’t go into that bush, you scoundrel, or I’ll kill you !” She 
herself ^vent into the middle of it, and fell plop ! — into the bot- 
tomless pit. 

The huhband went home happily and lived there in peace 
for three da.ya^ qu the. fourth day he ■went to see. Iviw wife 
was getting along. He took a long towope, let it down into 
the pit, and dragged out a little imp. He was frightened and 
was about to drop him back into the pit, when the imp began 
to shriek and tlien said imploringly: “Peasant, do not put me 
back, let me out into the world. A had wife has come into our 
pit — she torments, bites, and pinches all of us, we are sick to 
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death of her. If you let me out, I wll do you a good turn!” 
So the peasant let him go free in holy Russia. Tlie imp said: 
“Well, peasant, let us go to the towTi of Vologda; I will make 
people sick and you shall cure them.” 

Now the imp set to work on incrchants’ wives and daughters ; 
he would enter into them and they would go mad and fall ill. 
Our peasant would go to the lioiisc of the sick wom.in ; the imp 
would leave, a blessing woidd come on the house; everyone 
thought tliat the peasant was a doctor, gave him money, and 
fed him pies. The peasant thus amassed an uncountable sum 
of money. Then the imp said to him: “You now have plenty, 
peasant. Are you satisfied? Next I shall enter a boyar’s daugh* 
ter, and mind you do not come to cure her, else I shall eat 
you.” 

The boyar sent for the peasant, the famous “doctor.” He 
came to the boyar’s beautiful bouse and told him to have all 
tlie totvnspeople and all the carriages and coachmen gather in 
the street in front of the house; he gave orders that all the 
coachmen should crack their whips and cry aloud; “Tlie bad 
tvife has come, the bad tvife has come !” Then he went into the 
sick maiden’s room. Wlien he came in, the imp was enraged at 
him and said: “Wliy have you come here, Russian man? 
Nowlivill eat you!” He said: “Wliat do yon mean? I have not 
come to drive you out, but to warn you that the bad wife is 
here I” Tlie imp jumped on the windo^v sill, stared fixedly, and 
listened intently. He heard all the crowd in the street cry in 
one voice : “The bad wife has come !” “Peasant,” said the imp, 
“where shall I hide?” “Return to the pit; she won’t go there 
again!” The imp went there and joined the had wife. The boyar 
rewarded tlie peasant by giving him half his possessions and 
his daughter in marriage ; but the bad wife to this day sits in the 
pit in nether darkness. 
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THE MISER 


T here was once a wealtliy merchant named Marka, and 
never was anyone so stingy as he* One day he went for 
a walk, on his way he saw an old beggar asking for alms 
‘For Christ’s sake, pious men, give me something*” Marka 
the Wealthy passed him by But a poor peasant who followed 
him felt pity for the beggar and gave him a kopek The rich 
man felt ashamed, stopped, and said to the peasant “Listen, 
fellow countryman, lend me a kopek I want to give something 
to the beggar, but I have no small coins ” The peasant gave him 
a kopek and asked “When shall I come to collect my loan^” 
“Come tomorrow ” The next day the poor man went to the 
rich man for his kopek He entered the broad courtyard “Is 
Marka the Wealthy at home’” “He is What do you want’” 
asked Marka “I have come for my kopek ” “Ah brother, come 
some other time, I have no small coins now ” The poor man 
bowed low and said “I %vill come tomorrow ” The followng 
day he came and again was told “I have no small coins, but if 
you have change for a hundred rubles, you can get your kopek 
If not, come in tivo weeks ” Two weeks later, the poor man 
agam went to the rich man When Marka the Wealthy saw him 
through the wmdow, he said to Lis -wife “Listen, wife, I will 
undress completely and lie under the icons, and you cover me 
ivith a shroud and sit down and lament me as though I were 
dead When the peasant comes for his loan, tell him that I died 
today ” 

The wife did as her husband ordered her, she sat down and 
shed burning tears The peasant came into the room, and she 
asked “What is it’” “I have come to collect my I o o tl from 
Marka the Wealthy,” ans^vered the poor man “Ali, little 
peasant, Marka the Wealthy ivislied you a long life, he has 
just died *” “May he go to the kingdom of heaven * Permit me, 
hostess, to do something for him for my kopek — at least I can 
wash his sinful body ” Saying this, he snatched a kettle of boil> 
mg water and poured it over Marka the Wealthy Marka could 
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barely stand it , he gritted liis teclli and jerked bis feet “I don’t 
care Avlietlier you jerk Give me back my kopek*” said the poor 
man He av ashed the body and prepared it for burnl “Now 
hostees, buy a coffin and have il taken to llie ebureb, I ^vill read 
the psalter o\er him ” Mnrka llic Weallbj was put in a coflin 
and taken to tlie cburcli, and the peasant began to read the 
psalter over him 

Dark night came Suddenly a Avindow opened and tbic\es 
broke into the church, the peasant hid hclimd the altar Tlie 
thie\es began to share tlie spoils among them They shared 
everjlhing,onlj a golden saber remained, and each onc^vanted 
It for bim«elf and refused to jicld it to the olliers Tlie poor 
man suddenl} jumped out and cried “Wliy do you quarrel’ 
Wlioc\cr cuts off the dead man’s head shall have the saber*” 
At this Marka the Wealthy jumped up, beside himself with 
fear The tliiev es u ere frightened, tlircv\r away tlieir monc> , and 
took to their heels “Now, little peasant,” said Marka, “let us 
share the monc) ” Tlie) shared U cvcnl) , both of them got a 
great deal “And how about my kopek’” said the poor man 
“Eh, brother ’ You can see for yourself, I hnv c no small coins *” 
And so Marka the Wealthy never returned tlie kopek. 


o 

THE NOBLEMAN 
AND THE PEASANT 


O NE DAY A nohleman wcnl lo market and bought a canary 
I for fifty rubles A peasant happened lo see tins, and 
when he came home he told Ins wife “Imagine, today 
I was at the market and I saw the bann buying a small bird for 
fifty rubles I wall take ray gander to liim, perhaps be will buy 
that ” “Take it ” The peasant brought bis gander to the noble 
man “Bann, buy this gander” “How much is it’” asked the 
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nobleman ”A hundred rubles^” “You idiol'” “Since you were 
willing to pay fifty rubles for a small bird, a hundred is cheap 
for this one!” The nobleman flew into a rage, beat the peasant, 
and took his gander for nothing “Very well,” said the peasant, 
“you will remember this gander ” 

He returned home, disguised himself as a mason, took a saiv 
and ax, and went by the nobleman’s house, crying “Who wants 
a warm vestibule built’” The nobleman heard him, called him 
in, and asked “How will you do it’” “It’s very simple Near 
here are warm trees; a vestibule built of those warm trees does 
not have to be heated in ivinter ” “All, brother,” said the noble- 
man, “show me those trees at once ” “With pleasure ” 

Both of them went to the woods There the peasant cut an 
enormous pine tree and began to slice it into two halves, he 
cut the tree lengthwise and began to drive in a wedge The 
nobleman watched him for a wtule and then foolishly thrust 
his hand into the cut No sooner had be done this than the 
peasant pulled out the wedge and the nobleman’s hand was 
firmly caught Then the peasant took a leather strap and began 
to thrash the nobleman, repeating. “Don’t beat a peasant, 
don’t take his gandert Don’t beat a peasant, don’t take bis 
gander’” He ibrasbed to his heart’s dehght and said* “Well, 
barm, I have beaten you once, and I will beat you again unless 
you return my gander and add a liundred rubles into the 
bargain ” Having said this he left, and the nobleman stayed 
in the woods till nightfall In the end his family became wor- 
ried, but much time went by before they found lam and freed 
him from the vise 

Tile nobleman fell ill, he lay on Ins bed and moaned The 
peasant picked herbs and flowers, stuck them all over himself, 
disguised himself as a doctor, and once again went near the 
nobleman’s courtyard, crying* “Does someone need curing’” 
The nobleman heard him, called him in, and said “Who are 
5 ou’” “I am a doctor, I can cure every illness ” “Ah, brother, 
please cure me.” “Certainly Have a bath heated ” Straightway 
a bath was heated “Now come to be cured,” said the peasant 
to the nobleman “Only don’t take anyone with us to the bath- 
room — ivatch out for the evil eye!” They ivent to tlic bathroom 
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and tlie nobleman undressed. “Well, sir,” asked the doctor, 
“can you bear it if in this heat I apply ointment to you?” “No, 
I can’t,” said the nobleman. “What shall we do then? Do you 
want to be tied?” “Please tie me.” The peasant tied him with a 
rope, took a whip, and began to drub and pommel him, repeat- 
ing: “Don’t beat a peasant, don’t take his gander! Don’t beat 
a peasant, don’t take his gander!” When he was about to leave, 
he said: “Now, barin, 1 have beaten you Uvice;I shall beat you 
a third time unless you return the gander and hvo hundred 
rubles into the bargain.” The nobleman got out of his hath 
more dead than alive, decided not to wait for a third time, and 
sent the peasant the gander and t\\ro himdred rubles. 



THE GOAT COMES BACK 


B illy goat, billy goat, where have you been ? 
I was grazing horses. 

And where are the horses? 

Nikolka led them aivay. 
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And ivbere is Nikolka’ 

He went to the larder 
And where is the larder’ 

It tyas flooded with water 
And where is the water’ 

The oxen drank if 
And where are the oxen’ 

They went to the mountain 
And where is the mountain’ 

The iporms gnawed it away 
And where are the worms’ 

The geese ate them all 
And ivhere are the geese’ 

They went to the jumpers 
And where are the jumpers’ 

The maids broke them 
And where are the maids’ 

They all got married 
And where are their husbands’ 

They all died 


'll 

llAT^VS 11 KO 
THE LITTLE FOOL 

O NCE UPON A TIME there lived an old man and his old 
I mfe They had three sons the ti\o older ones were 
clc\cr, hut the third was called Ivaniishko the Little 
Fool The clever brothers grazed sheep m the field, but the 
fool did nothing at all, the whole day long he sat on the stove, 
catching flies One day the old woman prepared some rje 
dumplings and said to the fool “Here are some dumplings, 
take them to jour brothers for their dinner ” She filled a pot 
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with the dumplings, and he look it and lumbered off to find 
his brothers. It was a sunny day; when Ivanushko came out on 
the road, he saw his shadow at his side and thought: “Who is 
this man? He walks by my side and does not leave me for an 
instant ; surely he wants some dumplings.” He began to throw 
dumplings at his shadow, and one after another threw them 
all away, but the shadow still kept walking at his side. “What 
an insatiable glutton,” said the fool angrily and hurled his pot 
at the shadow — and the shards flew in all directions. 

He came empty-handed to bis brothers. They asked him; 
“Why have you come here, fool?” “I have brought your din- 
ner.” “Where is it? Give it to us at once.” “Well you sec, 
brothers, a stranger foUmv^ed me all the way here, and he ate 
it all up.” “What stranger?” “Here he is I Even now he is stand- 
ing by my side.” The brothers began to s^vear at him and thrash 
him; having thrashed him, they told him to tend the sheep, 
and themselves went home to have their dinner in the village. 

The little fool set about tending the sbeep ; seeing that they 
scattered all over the field, be decided to gather them together 
and tear out their eyes. He herded them in a little spot, plucked 
out the eyes o£ every one of them, made them huddle together 
in a heap, and sat there as happy as a lark; he thought that he 
had done something worth while. The brothers ate their dinner 
and returned to the field. “You fool, what kind of mess have 
you made here? Why is the flock blinded?” “What do they 
need their eyes for, brothers? When you went away, they 
scattered everywhere, so I thought it would be a good idea to 
catch them, gather them together, and pluck out their eyes. 
It was a lot of work and it made roe quite tired.” “Just wait, we’ll 
show you what it means to he tired,” said the brothers, and 
began to belaborhim wth tbeir fists ; the fool was well rewarded 
for his trouble. 

Some time passed, not much, not little. One day the old 
parents sent Ivanushko the lattle Fool to town to buy provi- 
sions for the holidays. Ivanushko bought many things — a table 
and spoons and cups and salt. He loaded a whole cart with 
objects of every description. He started to drive home, but his 
horse, it seems, was not quite strong enough for this heavy 
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load and walked ratlier slowly Ivanusliko thought to himself 
“After all, tlie table has four legs, ]ust like the horse, why 
shouldn’t It run home by itself’” So he put the table out on the 
road He drove on, a long distance or a short distance, and the 
ravens circled over him cawing and cawing “The little sisters 
must be hungry, else why would they cry like that’” thought 
the fool, and put out dishes with victuals to treat the ravens 
“Eat, little sisters, you’re welcome,” he said And he rattled on 
sloivly 

Ivanusliko drove through a wood of young trees, along the 
road was a row of burned doivn trunks “Ah,” he thought, “the 
poor boys have no caps, they’ll catch a cold that way ” So he 
put his earthen pots and crocks on them Then Ivanusliko 
came to a river He set about watering his horse, but it refused 
to drink “Probably he doesn’t want water without salt,” he 
thought, and began to salt tbe river He poured out a whole bag 
of salt, and tbe horse still refused to drink “Why don’t you 
drink, you old carcass — ^Inve I poured out a whole bag of salt 
for nothing’” be said, and be struck tbe horse \vilb a log ngbl 
on Its bead and killed it on tbe spot Now all Ivanusliko had 
left was a bag of spoons, which he slung over his shoulder 
He walked, and the spoons behind him kept rattling— tra ta 
ta tarn, Itra ta ta tarn, tra ta ta tarn’ He thought that the spoons 
were saying “Ivanushko’s a fool So he threw them down and 
trampled upon them, repeating “That’ll teach you to call me 
a fooU Don’t you dare taunt me, you aricked things’” 

He returned home and said “1 bought everything we need, 
little brothers ” “Thanks, little fool, but where are your pur 
chases’” “The table is coming, but apparently it is late Our 
little sisters, tbe ravens, are eating from tbe dishes The pots 
and crocks I put on the boys’ beads in tbe woods I used tbe 
salt to season tbe horse’s water, and tbe spoons taunted me, so 
I dropped them on my way” “Hurry, fool, go gather every 
thing you Lave scattered on tbe road ” Ivanusliko went to the 
woods, removed tlie pots from the burned trunks, knocked 
out llicir bottoms, and strung a dozen of them, small and big, 
on a rope When be bcougUt them home, bis brothers thrashed 
him, went to town tlicmscivesto make tbeir purchases, aud left 
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liim at home. He listened and heard the beer in the tub brew- 
ing and brewing, “Beer, stop brewing, don’t tease the fool!” 
said Ivanushko. But the beer did not heed him; so he let it all 
out of the tub, sat in the trough, and drove around the room 
singing little songs to himself. 

When the brothers returned, they were terribly angry. They 
seized Ivanushko, sewed him up in a sack, and dragged him 
to the river. They set tlie sack do^vn ’on the shore and went to 
find a hole in the ice. Just then a nobleman happened to drive 
by in a carriage draivn by three gray horses, and Ivanushko 
began to shout: “I’ve been appointed governor, to rule and to 
judge, but Iknow neither how to rule nor how to judge.” “Wait, 
you fool,” said the nobleman, “I know how to rule and to judge. 
Creep out of that sackl” Ivanushko crept out, sewed up the 
nobleman, sat in his carriage, and drove out of sight. The 
brothers came, dropped tlie sack under the ice, and the water 
made a sound like “gray^ray-gray.” “He must be trying to 
catch a fish,” said the brothers, and set out forborne. As though 
from nowhere, Ivanushko appeared before them driving a 
troika and bragging: “See the horses I caught? There’s still 
one gray horse left, a real jewel !” The brothers became envious 
and said to tbe fool: “Sew us up in tbe sack and drop us 
quickly into tbe bole. We’ll get tbe gray.” Ivanushko the Little 
Fool dropped them in the hole and drove home to drink beer 
to honor the memory of his dead brothers. Ivanushko had a 
well; in this well was a bell; and that’s all I have to telL 


THE CRANE 

AND THE HERON 


T here once was an owl, a merry bird was she. She flew' 
and flew, perched on a tree, wiggled her tail, rolled 
her eyes, and took wing again. She flew and flew, 
perched on a tree, inggled her tail and rolled her eyes. . . , 
But that’s the flourish, just for fun; the real tale has not 
begiml 

Once upon a time a crane and a heron lived in a bog; they 
had little huts, one at each end of it The crane grew weary of 
living alone and decided to marry: “I will go woo the heronl” 
The crane set out — flap, flapl — and he flapped over the bog 
for seven versts. Finally he arrived and asked: “Is the heron 
at home?” “She is.” “Heron, be my wife.” “No, crane, I will 
not be your tvife; your legs are too long, your clothes are too 
short, your flying is poor, and you cannot support me. Go 
away, you spindleshanks!” 

The crane returned home tvitli a long face. Later the heron 
changed her mind and thought to herself : “Why should I live 
alone? It would be better to marry the crane!” She came to 
him and said: “Crane, lake me to wife.” “No, heron, I don’t 
need you. I don’t want to get married and I don’t take you to 
wife. Get out!” 

The heron wept for shame and %vent Lome. The crane 
changed his mind and thought to himself: “I was wrong not to 
marry the heron; it is wearisome to live alone. I will go now 
and take her to wife.” He came and said: “Heron, I have de- 
cided to marry you ; be my ■wife.” “No, crane, I won’t be your 
w’fef” 

So tlie crane went home. Then the heron changed her mind 
and tliouglil: “Wliy did I refuse him? What good is it to live 
alone? I’d rather marry the craneF’ So she came to propose, 
and this time the crane refused. And to this very day they go 
to each other to propose, but never get married. 
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A LIOSH A POPOVICH 


I N THE HEAVENS a Lriglit new moon was born, and on earth, 
in the house of Leonti, the old priest of the cathedral, 
a son, a mighty hero. He was named Aliosha Popovich, a 
fine name. He was given meat and drink, and in one day he 
grew as much as other babes in a week ; in one week he was as 
others at the end of a year. Soon he began to walk in the streets 
and to play with other little children. If he grasped someone 
by the arm, the arm came off; if he grasped someone by the leg, 
the leg came off; terrible were liis games. If he took a man by 
the body, he pulled off his belly. Then Aliosha came of age 
and asked his father and mother to give him their blessing and 
their permission to try his luck in the field of battle. His fatlier 
answered: "Aliosha Popovicli, you are going into the field of 
battle; there are mightier men than you on this earth; there- 
fore, take Maryshko Paranov’s son as your faithful servant.” 
So the brave knights mounted their good steeds; and as they 
rode off into the great world, a pillar of dust smoked behind 
them, and they were gone. 

Soon the brave knights came to the realm of Prince Vladi- 
mir. Aliosha Popovich went straight to the prince’s white stone 
palac6, crossed liimself as is prescribed, and bowed, as he had 
been taught, to all four sides, and to Prince Vladimir in addi- 
tion. Prince Vladimir welcomed them, bade them sit down at 
the oaken taljle, and gave them meat and drink before he 
questioned them. They ate marvelous gingerbreads, washing 
tliem do'wn with heady ■wines. Then Prince Vladimir asked 
them: “VTio are you, brave youths? Are you bold and mighty 
heroes, or chance travelers, untrustworthy persons? I know 
neither your names nor your fathers’ names.” Aliosha Popo- 
vich answered : "I am the son of Leonti, the old priest of the 
cathedral, and my name is Aliosha Popovich; here by my side 
is my servant, Maryshko Paranov’s son.” "When he had eaten 
and drunk his fill, Aliosha Popovich went to the brick stove 
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\o rest, for it was after midday, but RIarysUko Paranov’s son 
remained seated at the table. 

At that time Tngarin Zmeevidt, Son of the Dragon, a mighty 
champion, invaded and scourged Prince Vladimir’s kingdom. 
Tugarin Zmeevich came to Prince Vladimir’s ^¥hile stone 
palace ; with one stride of his left leg he crossed the threshold ; 
■with one stride of his right leg be reached the oaken table; be 
ate and drank and embraced the princess. He made mock of 
Prince Vladimir; he put one loaf of bread in one cheek, and 
another in the other cheek, and then he put a whole swan on 
his tongue, pushed it in with a pancake, and swallowed every* 
thing in one gulp. 

Alioshn, who was lying on the brick stove, spoke tliese words 
to Tugarin Zmeevich: “My father, the old priest Leonti, once 
had a big cow, a gluttonous cow that went from brewery to 
brewery and drankwhole barrels of beer and their dregs. Then 
tliis big cow, this gluttonous cow, went to a lake and drank all 
the water from it, and suddenly she burst — and so may you, 
Tugarin Zmeevich, burst at this table!” Tugarin became en- 
raged at Aliosha Popovich and hurled a steel knife at him, 
but Aliosba Popovich was quick and dodged behind an oaken 
pillar. Then Aliosha spoke these words: “Thanks, Tugarin 
Zmeevich, mighty champion, for giving me thy steel knife, 
with it I wll cut open thy while breast, dim thy bright eyes, 
and behold thy fiery heart.” 

As Aliosha said these words, Maryshko Paranov’s son 
jumped from behind the oaken table onto his nimble feel, 
grabbed Tugarin by the neck, pulled him from the table, and 
hurled him against the ivLitc wall. The glass ■\vindows were 
shattered in splinters. Aliosha Popovich spoke up from the 
brick stove: “0 you, Maryshko Paranov’s son, faithful and 
devoted servant!” Maryshko Paranov’s son answered: “Give 
me the steel knife, Aliosha Popovich; I ^vill cut open Tugarin’s 
white breast, dim his bright eyes, and behold his fiery heart.” 
Aliosha answered from the brick stove: “0 Maryshko Para- 
nov’s son, do not befoul this white stone palace. Let him go 
into the open field; there we shall, meet him tomorrow and 
give him battle.” 
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Next day Marysbko Paranov’s son rose at the very break 
of and led the spirited horses out to drink water at tlie 
sivift floiving stream Tugann, the dragon’s son, flew through 
the air and challenged Ahosha Popovich to come to the open 
field And Maryshko Pannov’s son came to Ahosha Popovich 
saying “God be thy judge, Aliosha Popovich, that thou gavest 
me not the steel knife , I would have cut open this knave’s irhite 
breast, I would have dimmed his bright eyes and beheld his 
fiery heart Now what will you lake from this Tugann’ He is 
flying through the air ” Aliosha spoke these words “If I do 
not triumph, heaven is betrayed ” 

Aliosha brought forth his good steed, saddled him with a 
Circassian saddle, tightened it ivitli twelve silken girths, not 
for beauty’s sake, hut for strength, and went to the open field 
He rode all around it and beheld Tugann Zmeevich flying 
through tlie air And Aliosha Popovich made this prayer 
“Holy Mother of God, send me a black cloud, and send a pelt 
mg ram from the black cloud to wet Tugann’s paper wings 
Ahoslia’s prayer reached Leaven, a threatening black cloud 
rolled over the sky, from it God made a heavy pelting ram to 
fall, and Tugarm’s paper wings anlted, he fell to the damp 
earth and rode into the open field 

Like two mountains rolling together, so did Tugann and 
Aliosha meet They clashed wiUi their maces, the maces broke 
at the handle* They clashed with their spears, the spears 
twisted on their staves They savung llieir sabprs, the sabers 
broke Aliosha fell from his saddle like a sheaf of oats, and 
Tugann Zmeevich began to smite him, but Aliosha was quick 
and dodged under the horse’s belly Then he crawled out from 
under the horse’s belly on the other side and stnick Tugann 
with his knife under the right breast, and threw him down 
from Ins good steed, and began to shout at him “Thanks, 
Tugann Zmeevich, for thy steel knife, I will cut open thy 
while breast, I avail dim thy bright eyes, I will behold thy fiery 
heart” 

And Aliosha cut off Tngann’s ra*h head, and earned it to 
Prince Madirair He rode and he played avilh the head, tossing 
It high m the air and catching it on the tip of his spear Look 
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ing from afar, Vladimir took fright. “Behold Tugarin carrying 
Aliosha’s rash head!” he said. “Now in sooth he wll enslave 
our Christian kingdom!” Marysliko Paranov’s son ans^vered: 
‘^Grieve not, Vladimir, our little red sun, our prince of the 
capital city of Kiev! If the foul Tugarin rides on the ground 
and flies not through the air, he wll lose his rash head by my 
steel spear. Be not distressed. Prince Vladimir, VTien the time 
comes, I shall fight him.” 

Then Maryshko Paranov’s son looked into the spyglass and 
recognized Aliosha Popovich. “I know him by his mighty gait 
and his heroic posture,” he said. “It is Aliosha turning his steed 
sharply, tossing the head higli and catching it on the tip of his 
spear. It is not the foul Tugarin riding yonder, but Aliosha 
Popovich, the son of Leonti, the old priest of the cathedral. 
And on his spear he carries the head of the foul Tugarin 
Zmcevich.” 



THE FOX COS FES son 


I ISTIN TO THIS jimnrinp Mor^. A fot coming from 
(]i‘tnnt ilr»rrt«i am! a cork |»prrlifil nn n loll ircc. 
^ 5Iic ^pokc lo Iilni kimlly* **0 clinnllrlrpr» iiij Iicln^cd 
rliiltl! Ynii arc fining «n n tall tree nml lliinkiiig tlioii^hls 
lliat arc r»i'| and nrn>r*rd. You cork* keep many ^»i\rs; fotnc 
fd joii lia\r B< man) a* ten of tlirm, »o?iie luenl), pome tliirt), 
niih time their nimihrr rrarhe* r\rn fort)! \^hene\cr )oti 
rlunre to inert, )«JU fipM o\rr \u«r wive* n«d coucnlnne*. 
('ornr tlcimi to the pronn<k ni) l*rlo\rd chil<!, and do penance. 
! nn»r!f ha*e hern in distant dr«erl», I !ia\r not e.iten nor 
dnink and Iia\r »u(Tcrrd man) }iard«hip4; and all the lime I 
l«'n*rd to hear )otir ronfe»«ion, nn hrln>cd rhil«l.** *‘0 hoi) 
inoifirr fox. I ha\ e not fa*led and I ha\ e not pra) rd ; r»»nie ►nmr 
other time.” “O in) 1irIoxr«l rliild. )on ha\e not fa‘tr»l and 
)ou lia\r nr»t prajeil, Init come d»mn to the pround none the 
Ie»». llrprtit, rl>e )ou **111 die in pin.” **0 hoi) niotlier fox. 





your mouth is as honey, your words are kind, your tongue 
is s^veet! ‘Judge not, that ye Be not judged’; ivhat we have 
sown, that we shall reap. You want to bring me to repent- 
ance by force — not to save me, but to devour my body.” “0 
chanticleer, my beloved child, why do you say such words? 
Have you read the parable of the publican and the Pharisee, in 
which the publican is saved, and the Pharisee perishes because 
of his pride? My beloved child, imless you repent you shall 
perish on your tall tree* Come do^m lower, then you •will be 
closer to repentance; you ivill be pardoned and absolved and 
admitted to the kingdom of heaven.” 

The cock recognized the mortal sin in his soul ; he was moved 
to tears and began to descend from branch to branch, from 
ndg to Uvig and from stem to stem; he came do^vn to the ground 
and sat in front of the fox. The fox, cimning beast that she was, 
jumped, gripped the cock in her sharp claws, glared at him with 
ferocious eyes, and gritted her sharp teeth, ready to devour 
him alive, the impious bird. 

Quoth chanticleer to the fox: **0 holy mother fox, your 
mouth is as honey, your words are kind, your tongue is sweet! 
But wll you save me if you devour my body?” “I do not want 
your body nor your colored garment. I want to pay you back 
an old favor. Do you remember? Once as I was going to a 
peasant’s house to eat a little chick, you, idle fool that you are, 
perched on a high roost, and wailed and shouted in an enor- 
mous voice. You began to stamp your feet and flap your >vings ; 
then the hens began to gabble, the geese began to cackle, the 
dogs began to bark, the stallions to neigh, and the cows to moo. 
Everyone on the place was aroused; the women came running 
ivith broomsticks and the men with axes. They wanted to kill 
me, all on account of that little chick — and yet an owl has 
been staying with them from generation to generation and 
alwaj 6 eats their chicks. No, you idle fool, you shall not escape 
alive!” 

Quoth the cock: ”0 holy mother fox, your mouth is as honey, 
your words are kind, your tongue is siveet! Yesterday I was 
asked by the Trunchinsk metropolitan to be a deacon; I was 
praised before the whole dioir and congregation as a handsome 
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youtli, respectable, eager for learning, and ^vith a beautiful 
voice! Could I not persuade you by my entreaty, mother fox, 
to become at least my wafer woman? We shall profit greatly ; 
we shall be given s^veet cakes, great roasts, butter, eggs and 
cheeses.” 

The fox was moved by the cock’s plea, and her hold on him 
weakened. The cock tore himself loose, flew up to the tall tree, 
and wailed and shouted in an enormous voice : “My dear Mrs. 
Wafer Baker, welcome! Is not the profit great, are not the 
■wafers sweet? Have you not rubbed off your hump carrying 
the roasts? Wouldn’t you gladly get to the nuts, little rascal? 
But have you enough teeth?” 

The fox went into the woods, tvith a very long face, and 
lamented bitterly; “I have been all over the world, and no- 
where have I seen anything so disgraceful. Since when are 
cocks deacons, and foxes wafer bakers?” So glory and power 
to the Lord for all time to come, and this is the end of our 
tale. 


IS' 

THE BEAR 


O NCE TREnE liveh an old man and Iiis old wife and they 
I had no children. The old woman said to her husband; 
“Old man, go get some wood.” He went and met a bear, 
who said; “Old man, let us fight.” The old man took his ax and 
cut off one of tlic bear’s paws. He returned home and said to 
his wife: “Old woman, cook the bear’s paw.” She removed the 
skin, placed it under her, and began to pluck out the fur while 
the paw was cooking on the stove. The bear roared and roared, 
then tliougbt the matter over, and made himself a paw of lime 
tree wood. He hobbled on bis wooden jiaw to the old man’s 
bouse and sang; 



Create, my paio. 

Creaky limctcood! 

The ivater sleeps. 

And the earth sleeps. 

The toivnsmen sleep. 

The villagers sleep; 

Only one woman is aivake. 

Sitting on my skin. 

Spinning my fur. 

Cooking my flesh! 

The old man and his wife were terrified. He hid on the shelf 
and covered himself wth a trough, and she hid on tlie stove 
and covered herself wlh some black shirts. The bear entered 
the room. From fear the old man groaned under the trough, 
and the old woman coughed under tlie black shirts. The hear 
found them and ale them. 


THE SPIDER 


I N DAYS OF YORE, ill very, very olden times, one lovely 
spring, one hot slimmer, a great plague spread over the 
world: mosquitoes and midges in great swarms began to 
bite people and drink their blood. Then a spider came, a brave 
knight, and he began to twist liis legs and weave his webs in the 
paths of the mosquitoes and the midges. A dirty fly fell into 
the spider’s web, and the spider began to beat her, torment her, 
strangle her. The fly implored the spider: “Little father spider, 
do not beat me, do not kill me; I would leave behind many 
orphans who would fly into all the yards and annoy the dogs.” 
The spider let her go. She flew away buzzing and announced 
to all the mosquitoes and midges : *‘Hey, you mosquitoes and 
midges, hide under the aspen tree root; a spider has come who 
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twists his legs anti weaves his webs in the paths of mosquitoes 
and midges; he’ll catch you all.” 

They flew away, hid under the aspen tree root, and lay as 
though dead. The spider called together a cricket, a beetle, and 
a wood hug; “You, cricket, sit on a cabbage and smoke a pipe 
of tobacco; you, beetle, beat a drum; and you, wood bug, go 
to the aspen tree root, and spread the news that I, the valiant 
spider, the brave knight, am no longer alive. Say that I was sent 
to Kazan, that in Kazan my head was cut off on the block and 
the block was cleft asunder.” The cricket sat on a cabbage 
and smoked a pipe of tobacco; the hectic beat a drum, and the 
wood bug went to the aspen tree root, and said: “Wliy do you 
hide, why do you lie as though dead? The valiant spider, the 
brave knight, is no longer alive; he was sent to Kazan, and in 
Kazan his head was cut off on the block and the block was cleft 
asunder.” They cheered and rejoiced, made the sign of the 
cross, flew away, and all fell into the spider’s webs. He said: 
“You’re nice little things! You should visit me more often, 
drink beer and wine, and treat yourselves fine 1” 


rt 

BABA YACA 

AND THE BRAVE YOUTH 


O NCE UPON A TIME there lived a cat, a sparrow, and a 
I brave youth. The cat and the sparrow went to the forest 
to chop wood and said to the brave youth : “You keep 
the house, but mind you: if Baba Yaga comes and counts the 
spoons, do not say a word, keep quiet!” “Very well,” said the 
brave youth. The cat and the sparro^v ivent a^vay, and the 
brave youth sat on the stove behind the chimney. Suddenly 
Baba Yaga came in, took the spoons, and began to count them: 
“This is the cal’s spoon, this is sparrow’s spoon, and this is 
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the hrn\c jouth’s epoon.” The I)ra\c joulh could not rcplrnin 
hnn«clf and cried: “Bnhn Yaga, don’t touch mj fpoon!” Ilnha 
Ynga seized the bra\c joulh, sal on the mortar, and flew off; 
fhe dro\c the mortar, spurring U with the pestle and CTvetp* 
ingawn) lier tracks with hcrhrooin. The hra\c jouth shouted: 
“Cat, run! Sparrow, flj !” The} lieard liiin and rushed to his 
help. The cat began to scratch Rabn Ynga and the sparrow to 
peek at her; thus the} rescued the hra\c jouth. 

The ncTl daj the cal and the sparrow again prepared to go 
to the forest to chop wood, and told the brave jouth: “idind 
}ou, if Baba Ynga comc«, do not saj nnj tiling; today we arc 
going far aw a} As soon ns tbc l>ra\ c } onth had sat dow n on 
the Eto\c behind the chinmc), Bnha Ynga came again, and 
again began to count the spoons: “This is the cal’s spoon, this 
is the sparrow’s spoon, and tins is the hra\c joiilh’s spoon.” 
The hrnNc jouth could not restrain himself and shouted: 
“Baba Yaga, don’t touclt my spoon!” Bahn Yaga seized the 
hra\ c } outh and dragged him along w ith her. Tlic hrav c } outh 
shouted : *‘Cat, run ! Sparrow, fl) !” Thc> heard him and rushed 
to his help. Tlic cat began to scratch and the sparrow* to peek 
at Baba Ynga. Tims the} rescued the bra\c }outh. Then they 
allwcnthomc. 

The third day the cat and the sparrow prepared once more 
to go to the forest and chop wood, and they said to the l)rn\c 
jouth: “Mind }ou, if Baba Yaga comes, be silent; today we 
arc going oen farther,” The cal and the sparrow left, and the 
Jira\c }outh sat on the 6to\c behind the chimney. Siiddcnl) 
Baba Yaga again took the spoons and began to count them 
“This is the cal’s spoon, this is the sparrow’s spoon, this is the 
hra\e jonth’s spoon.” The brn\c }oulh did not say a word 
Bnha Yaga counted again: “This is the cal’s spoon, this is the 
sparrow’s spoon, and this is the brave joutli’s spoon.” The 
brave jouth did not say a word. Bnha Yoga counted a third 
time: “This is the cat’s spoon, this is the sparrow’s spoon, and 
this IS tlic brave joiuli’s spoon.” The brave }outh could not 
restrain liimeelf any longer and cried loudly: “Don’t touch my 
spoon!” Baba Yaga seized the brave youth and dragged him 
along with her. He cried; “Cat, run! Sparrow, fl} 1” But his 
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brothers did not hear him. Baba Yaga took him home, put him 
in the wooden shed by the stove, made a fire in the stove, and 
said to her eldest daughter: “I am going to Russia. Meanwhile, 
roast this brave youth for my dinner.” “Very well,” said the 
daughter. 

The stove grew hot and the girl told the brave youth to 
come out of the shed. He came ouL “Lie down on the roasting 
pan,” said the girl. He lay down, held up one of his feet so 
that it touched the ceiling, and put the other on the floor. The 
girl said : “Not that way, not that way !” The brave youth said : 
“How then? Show me.” The girl lay down on tlie roasting pan. 
The brave youth quickly seized an oven fork, pushed the pan 
Avith Baba Yaga's daughter on it into the oven, and went back 
into the shed to wait for Baba Yaga. Suddenly she ran in and 
said : “Now I am going to feast and regale myself on the brave 
youth’s bones!” The brave youth answered her: “Feast and 
regale yourself on your own daughter’s bones!” Baba Yaga 
was startled and looked into the oven. She found her daughter 
all roasted, and roared: “Aha, you cheat, just wait, you won’t 
get away I” She ordered her second daughter to roast the brave 
youth and went away. 

Her second daughter made a fire in the stove and told the 
brave youth to come out. He came out, lay on the pan, put one 
foot on the ceiling and the other on the floor. The girl said: 
“Not that way, not that way!” “Sho^v me how.” The girl lay 
on the pan. The brave youth shoved her into the oven, went 
back to the shed, and sat tliere. Suddenly he beard Baba Yaga 
crying : “Now I am going to feast and regale myself on the brave 
youth’s bones!” He answered: “Feast and regale yourself on 
your own daughter’s bones !” Baba Yaga flew into a rage : “Eli,” 
she said, “just wait, you won’t gel away!” 

She ordered her youngest daughter to roast him, but to no 

Baba Yaga 

flew into an even greater rage: “Now,” she said, “this time I 
swear you won’t get away!” She made a fire in the stoVe and 
cried: “Come out, brave youth, lie on the pan!” He lay down, 
touched the ceiling ^vith one foot, tlie floor with the oilier, and 
thus could not he got into the oven. Baha Yaga said : “Not that 
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way, not that way !” And the brave youth still pretended that he 
did not kno\v' ho^v. “I don’t hnow hoiv,” he said. “Show me.” 
Baha Yaga at once curled up and lay on the pan. The hrave 
youth quickly shoved her into the oven, ran home, and said 
to his brothers : “That’s what I did "with Baba Yaga !” 



PRINCE IVAN 

A IS D PRINCESS MARTHA 


F or many years a certain tsar had kept under lock and 
key a little peasant all made of copper, wth iron hands 
and a steel head — a cunning man, a %vizard of a man! 
Prince Ivan, the tsar’s son who >vas still a little hoy, walked by 
the prison. The old man called him and began to beg: “Prince 
Ivan, please give me a drink!” Prince Ivan did not know any- 
thing yet, he was very little, so he drew some ivater and gave 
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it to him; with the help of the water the old man vanished 
from the prison. This was reported to the tsar, who ordered 
Prince Ivan to be driven from the kingdom. The tsar’s word 
was law. Prince Ivan was hanislied and he left home not know- 
ing where to go. 

He walked for a long time; at last he arrived in another 
kingdom, presented himself to the king, and asked to be taken 
into his service. The king accepted him and appointed him 
stableboy. But all he did in the stable was sleep ; he did not tend 
the horses, and the stable master beat him more than once. 
Prince Ivan bore all this patiently. Meanwhile another king 
had asked for the hand of this king’s daughter, was rebuffed, 
and declared war. The king departed with his troops, and 
Princess Martha, his daughter, was left to rule the kingdom. 
Even before this she had noticed that Prince Ivan was not of 
lowly origin ; now she appointed him governor of one of her 
provinces. 

Prince Ivan left for his province and governed it. One day 
he went hunting; he had no sooner left the to%m than the 
peasant all made of copper, with iron hands and a steel head, 
appeared from nowhere. “Good day, Prince Ivan I” he said. 
Prince Ivan returned his greeting. The old man said: “Come, 
pay me a visit.” They walked together. The old man led him 
into a rich house and called to bis little daughter: “Hey, give 
us food and drink and a half-gallon cup of winel” They began 
to eat; suddenly the daughter brought in a half-gallon cup of 
wne and presented it to Prince Ivan. He refused, saying: 
“I cannot drink all that!” The old man told him to try. The 
young prince took the cup ahd suddenly felt great strength in 
him; in one draught he drank all the Avine. Then the old man 
asked him to go for a walk ^vilh him; they came to a stone 
that iveighed about tiventy thousand pounds. The old man 
said: “Lift that stone, Prince Ivan!” He thought: “I surely 
cannot lift that stone, but I will try.” He picked it up, tossed it 
easily, and said to himself: “Whence comes all this new 
strength? Probably the old man has given it to me with the 
wine.” 

They walked some time, then returned home. The old man 
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told his second daughter to bring a gallon of wne. Prince Ivan 
boldly took the cup and drank it in one draught. Then again 
they went for a walk and came to a stone that ^veighed forty 
thousand pounds. The old man said to Prince Ivan: “Try to 
toss this stone.” Prince Ivan snatched it at once, tossed it, and 
thought to himself : “Wliat strength there is in me!” Again they 
returned home, and the old man told his youngest daughter 
to bring a gallon and a half of green tvine. Prince Ivan drank 
that, too, in one draught, went again to walk with, the old man, 
and this time easily tossed a stone that weighed sixty thousand 
pounds. Tlien the old man gave him a self-serving tablecloth 
and said: “Now, Prince Ivan, you have such strength that no 
horse will carry you! Have the porch of your house made over, 
else it tvill not support you; you also need otlier chairs, and 
more rafters under the floor. God speed you!” 

All the people laughed when they saw the governor return- 
ing from the hunt on foot and leading his horse by the bridle. 
He came home, had supports put under the floors, had his 
chairs made over, dismissed all his cooks and chamhermaids, 
and lived alone like a hermit. Everyone wondered how he 
could live without eating: no one cooked for him, for he was 
fed by his self-serving tablecloth. He ceased visiting anyone, 
because none of the chairs in other people’s houses could sup- 
port his weight. 

The king returned from his campaign, learned that Prince 
Ivan was governor of a province, ordered that he he replaced, 
and again made him a stableboy. There was nothing Prince 
Ivan could do about it, and he began once more to live as a 
stableboy. One day the groom ordered him to do something 
and struck him; Prince Ivan could not restrain himself; he 
struck back and knocked off the groom’s head. This affair 
reached the cars of the king; Prince Ivan was brought before 
him. “Why did you kill the groom?” asked the king. “He struck 
me first; I hit hack, not very hard, but somehow his head fell 
off.” The other stableboys said the same thing — that the groom 
had hit first and that Prince Ivan had not hit him back hard. 
No punishment was meted out to Prince Ivan ; but he was sent 
from the stables to the army and began to live as a soldier. 



A short time afterward a little man no bigger than a nail, 
•with a heard a cubit long, came to the king and handed him a 
letter from the Water lOng with three black seals on it The 
letter ran as follows “If the king does not put hi& daughter. 
Princess Martha, on such and such an island on such and such 
a day to be given in marriage to the Water King’s son,^ie will 
kill all the people and hum the whole kingdom, and a three- 
headed dragon will come for Princess Martha ” The king read 
this letter, and iwote a letter to the Water King saying that he 
would give him his daughter, he politely escorted tlie little 
old man to the door of the palace, then summoned his senators 
and councilors to hold council as to how they might defend 
his daughter against the three beaded dragon If he failed to 
send her to the island, the Water King would de\astate the 
whole kingdom A call was issued “Will someone volunteer 
to rescue Princess Martha from the dragon’” To him the king 
would give her in marriage A boastful nobleman responded 
to the call, took a company of soldiers, and brought Princess 
Martha to the island , he left her in a hut, and he himself waited 
for the dragon outside 

Meanwhile Prince Ivan learned that Princess Martha had 
been taken to the Water King, so he too armed himself and 
went to the island He came into the hut and found Princess 
Martha weeping “Don’t weep, princess,” he said to her “God 
IS merciful ” He lay on a bench, put his head on Princess 
Martha’s knees, and fell asleep Suddenly the dragon appeared 
and water rushed in after him to a height of three yards Wlien 
the water began to rise, the boastful nobleman who was sta 
tioned there ivith his soldiers ordered “March to the woods’” 
All the soldiers lud in the woods The dragon came out and 
made straight for the hut. Princess Martha saw the dngon 
coming for her and awakened Prince Ivan He jumped doivn 
from the bench, in one stroke cut off all the three heads of 
the dragon, and left The nobleman took Pnncess Martha home 
to the king, her father 

After a short time, the little old man no bigger than a nail, 
with a heard a cubit long, *(gain came out of the water and 
brought a letter from the Water King with six black seals 
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on it, summoning the king to put bis daughter on tbe same 
island, to be taken by a six-beaded dragon ; if tbe king refused 
to surrender ber, the Water King threatened to flood the whole 
kingdom. Tbe king wrote in answer that be agreed to sur- 
render Princess Martha. Tbe little old man left. Tbe king 
issued a call, and messengers were sent everyivhere: could not 
a man be found to rescue the princess from the dragon? The 



same nobleman presented himself again, saying; “Your Maj- 
esty, I wll rescue her; only give me a company of soldiers.” 
“Don’t you need, more than a compaiLy ? This time it is. a dragpu 
with sixbeads.” “No, a company is enough, I don’t need more.” 

The party gathered and they took Princess Martha away. 
When Prince Ivan learned that tbe princess was again in dan- 
ger, remembering the kindness that she had done him by ap- 
pointing him governor, he went to die island; again he found 
Princess Martha in the hut, and entered. She was waiting for 
him and rejoiced to see him. He lay do^vn and fell asleep. Sud- 
denly the six-headed dragon began to emerge, and six yards 
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of water rushed in. This time the nobleman and his soldiers 
had posted tliemselves in the woods immediately. The dragon 
entered the hut, and Princess Martha awakened Prince Ivan. 
The dragon and Prince Ivan came to blows, and fought and 
fought; Prince Ivan cut off one head of the dragon, a second, 
a third, and finally all six heads, and cast them into the water, 
and went away as though nothing had happened. The noble- 
man and his soldiers came out of the woods, and went home 
and reported to the king that God had helped them to rescue 
Princess Martha. And it seems dial this same nobleman threat- 
ened the princess in some manner, for she did not dare to say 
that it was not he who had rescued her. The nobleman began 
to insist upon marrying her, but Princess Martha told him to 
wait. “Let me recover from my fear,” she said. “I was terribly 
frightened P 

Suddenly once more the same little old man no higgerthan a 
nail, tvith a heard a cubit long, emerged from the water and 
brought a letter tvith nine black seals, demanding that the 
king straightway send Princess Martha to such and such an 
island on such and such a day, to be carried off by a nine- 
headed dragon, and threatening, if he did not send her, to 
flood the whole kingdom. Again the king wrote in answer that 
lie agreed, and began to seek a man who could rescue the 
princess from the nine-headed dragon. The same nobleman 
. again presented himself and left trilh a company of soldiers 
and Princess Martha. Prince Ivan heard about it, armed him- 
self and went to the island loo, and Princess Martha was wait- 
ing for him. She was overjoyed to see him and began to ques- 
tion him as to his place of birth, bis father's name, and his oivn 
name. He did not answer, but lay doivn and fell asleep. Tlie 
nine-beaded dragon began to emerge, and brought tvith him a 
flood of water nine yards liigb. Again the nobleman ordered 
the soldiers to march to the woods, and they hid there. Princess 
Martha began to rouse Prince Ivan, hut could not awaken him. 
The dragon was nearing the threshold. She wept, but still could 
not awaken Prince Ivan. Tlic dragon began to crawl close, 
ready to snatch Prince Ivan, but still he slept. Princess Martha 
had a penknife, and with il she cut Prince Ivan’s cheek. He 
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awoke, jumped up, and began to shout insults at the dragon. 
]Sow the dragon began to have the upper band in the fight. 
Out of nowhere appeared the little peasant all made of copper, 
•with iron hands and a steel bead, and be gripped the dragon; 
the two together cut off all bis heads, cast them into the water, 
and left. The nobleman happier than ever, came rushing 
out of the woods, went home to bis kingdom, and began to 
press the king to celebrate the wedding. Princess Martha re- 
fused. “Wait a little while, let me recover,” she said. “I was ter- 
ribly frightened.” 

Again the little man no bigger than a nail, with a beard a 
cubit long, brought a letter. The Water King demanded the 
dragon’s slayer. The nobleman did not feel like going to the 
Water King, but there iv'as nothing that be could do. He was 
ordered to go there. A ship was rigged out and they set sail 
(Prince Ivan was now serving in the fleet, and somehow hap- 
pened to be on this sbi p ) . They were sailing along briskly when 
a ship came toward them. It flew like a bird and from it came 
cries as it rushed by: “The culprit! The culpriti” They sailed 
on a little farther and met another sliip, and again cries came 
from it: “The culprit! The culprit!” Prince Ivan pointed at 
the nobleman; he was thrashed and thrashed until be was balf 
dead. The ship went by. Now they came to the Water King. 
He ordered that a bath of iron or steel be heated red hot and 
the culprit put in it. The nobleman was terrified, his heart 
went into his hoots — ^little father death was coming! But one 
man on the ship had become attached to Prince Ivan and 
served him faithfully, realizing that he was not of lowly birth. 
Prince Ivan sent him, saying: “Do you go and sit in that bath.” 
He went at once, and, wonder of wonders, nothing happened 
to him; he came back unharmed. Again the culprit was sent 
for, this time to he brought before the Water King himself. 
The Water King abused him roundly, thrashed him, and had 
him driven out. Then they all went home. 

Upon his return the nobleman began to boast even louder 
than before. He did not leave the king’s side for a moment, so 
impatient was he to have tlie wedding celebrated. The king 
agreed, and a day was set for the nuptials. Now the nobleman 
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IS \ ery proud — so proud, no one dared to toucli bun or come 
near him* But the princess said to her father “Father, com 
mand all the soldiers to assemble, I want to look at tliem ” 
Straightway the soldiers were assembled Princess Martha re* 
Mowed them all Vlien she came to Prince Ivan, she glanced 
at Ills cheek and saw the scar she had made when she cut him 
with her penknife She took him by the hand and led him to her 
father “Here is the man who re«cued me from tlie dragon, 
father,” she said * I did not know who he was, but now I 
recognize him by the scar on his cheek The nobleman just sat 
in the woods with lus «oldiers” All the soldiers were asked 
whether they had sat m the woods while the dragon was slain, 
and they ansivered ‘ That is the truth. Your Royal Majesty*” 
The nobleman was half dead from shame He was disgraced 
and banished, but Prince Ivan married Princess Martha, and 
they began to h\ e and chew bread together 


THE CATy TtlL COCKy 

AND THE FOX 


O ^CE TnmE WAS an old man who had a cat and a cock 
I Tlic old man went to work in the w oods, tlie cat brought 
him some food and the cock was left to watch the house 
Ju«t then a foT came to thcIiou«c 

CocJ -n doodlc'doo, little coch. 

Golden cre^t* 

LooJ out thcutndotv 
And ril gji e you n jyea 

Thii« sang the fox as he sat under the window Tlic cock 
opened the window and poked out his head to see who was 
singing Tlicfoxstialclicd tiiccockiii his claw sand earned him 
S6 



off to eat liim for dinner. Tbe cock cried out : “The fox is car- 
rying me away, be is carrjnng tbe cock beyond dark forests, 
into distant lands, into foreign countries, beyond thrice nine 
lands, into tbe tbirtietli kingdom and the thrice tenth empire ! 
Cat Cotonaevicb, rescue me!” In'tbe field tbe cat beard the 
cock’s voice, rushed after him, overtook tbe fox, rescued tbe 
cock, and brought him home. “Nmv mind, Petya,” said tbe 
cat to tbe cock, “don’t look out of the window again, don’t trust 
the fox; he’ll eat you up, bones and all!” 

Once again tbe old man went to work in tbe woods and tbe 
cat went to bring him food. Before leaving, tbe old man told 
tbe cock to 'watch the bouse and not to look out of tbe 'wdndow. 
But tbe fox was wly, he W’anled very badly to eat tbe cock ; so 
be came to tbe but and began to sing: 

Cock-a-rfoodle-doo, Hide cock, 

Golden crc5t/ 

Look out the tvindow 
And rU give you a pea — 
rU give you seeds too. 

The cock walked about tbe ro<^and did not answer. Once 
again tbe fox sang his song and cast a pen in through tbe ^vin- 
dow. Tbe cock ate the pea and said: “No, fox, you cannot fool 
met You want to eatme, bones and all.” “Don’t say such things, 
Petya. I have no idea of eating you. I jnst wanted you ta pay 
me a •visit, to see my bouse and take a walk around my estate.” 
And be sang again: 

Cock-a-doodle-doOf little cock^ 

Golden crest! 

I gave you a pea, 
ril give you seeds too. 

Tbe cock looked out of tbe window and at once tbe fox 
snatched him in bis claws. Tbe cock cried in a gbrill voice: 
“The fox is carrying me off, carrying tbe cock beyond dark 
woods, beyond thick forests, along sleep banks, up high moun- 
tains! He wants to eat me, bones and all!” In the field tbe cat 
beard him, rushed after him, rescued him, and brought him 
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home. “Did I not tell you not to open the window, not to poke 
out your head, or the fox wotdd eat you, hones and all? Listen 
now, heed my words! Tomorrow we shall be even farther 
away.” 

Again the old man went to work and again the cat went to 
bring him his food. The fox stole under the window and began 
to sing the same song; he sang it three times, but the cock re- 
mained silent. The fox said: “What’s the matter, has Petya 
become dumb?” “No, fox, you cannot fool me, I won’t look 
out of the window.” The fox cast a pea and several wheat grains 
in at the window and again sang: 

Cocfc-a-dood/e-doo, little cock, 

Golden crest. 

Butter head. 

Look out the tvindotv! 

I have a big mansion: 

In every comer 

There's a measure of wheat; 

Eat your fill! 

Then he added: “And, Petya, you should also see my collec- 
tion of curios! Don’t believe the cat; if I wanted to eat you, 
I would have done so long ago. The truth is, I like you, I want to 
shotr you the world, to develop your mind, to teach you how 
to live. Now show yourself, Petya! I’ll go behind a comer,” 
and he concealed himself closer to the wall. The cock jumped 
up on a bench and looked through the window from a distance ; 
he wanted to see whether the fox was still there. Then he poked 
his head out of the window, and at once the fox snatched him 
and darted off. The cock sang the same tune as before, but the 
cat did not hear him. The fox carried the cock away and ate 
liim up behind a fir grove, leaving only his tail feathers for 
the wind to scatter. The old roan and the cat came home and 
discovered that the cock was gone. They were deeply distressed 
and said to each other: “This is what comes of not heedin®- 
warnings!” 
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30 

BALDAK BORISIEVICH 


I N THE FAMOUS CITY of Kjev, in TsST Vladimir’s castle, 
dukes and boyars and miglity diampions assembled for a 
solemn feasL Tsar Vladimir spoke these words “Hail, 
bojs^ Gather together, sit down around one table” They 
gathered around one table, ate and drank half their fill, and 
Tsar Vladimir spoke ‘ Who would render me t great service‘s 
Who would go beyond thrice nine lands, to the thrice tenth 
kingdom, to the Turkish sultan, and take his steed with the 
golden mane, kill his talking cat, and spit in the sultan’s oivn 
face’” The brave knight Ilya Muromets, son of Ivan, offered 
to go Tsar Vladimir had a beloied daughter, and she said 
these words “My father, Tsar Vladimir, although Hya Muro 
mets IS boasting loud, he tvill not perform this task Disband 
the solemn feast, father, go to all the taverns in your town and 
seek the young Baidak, son of Boris, seven years of age ” 

And the tsar heeded his daughter, and i^ent to seek the 
young Baidak Borisievrch, and found him in a tavern sleeping 
under a bench The tsar pushed him with the toe of his boot 
and Baidak jumped up from his sleep, though nothing had 
happened “Hail, Tsar Vladimir, what do you want of roe’ * 
Whereupon Tsar Vladimir answered ‘‘I invite you to the 
solemn feast ” “I am not worthy to go to the solemn feast, I 
get drunk m taverns and wallow on the floor ” Tsar Vladimir 
spoke these words to him * If I invite you to the feast, you 
must come, we have great need of you ’’ And young Bnldik 
Borisievich hade the tsar return from the tavern to the rojal 
castle, and said that he himself would soon follow 

Baidak remained alone in the tavern, drank enough green 
wine to chase away his drunkenness, and went without delay 
to the castle of Tsar Vladimir He crossed himself as was pre 
scribed, bowed low as he had been taught, bowed to all sides, 
and in addition to tlie Tsar himself “Hail, Tsar "NTadimir,” 
he said “Wliy have you bidden me to this feast’ ’ Tsar Vladi 
niir answered him ‘ Young Baidak Borisievich, render me a 
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great service. Go beyond thrice nine lands, to the thrice tenth 
kingdom, to the Turkish sultan. Take from him his steed wtli 
the golden mane, kill his talking cat, and spit in tlie sultan’s 
o^vn face. Take as many troops as you need, take as much gold 
as you please !” And young Baidak Borisievicli answered : “As 
you.have commanded. Tsar Vladimir! For my troops give me 
only twentymine youths. I myself will be the thirtieth.” 

Speedily a tale is spun, Avilh less speed a deed is done. Young 
Baidak Borisievich set out on his -way to the Turkish sultan 
and managed to arrive just at midnight. He entered the sultan’s 
courtyard, took the steed ivith the golden mane from the stables, 
seized the talking cat and tore him in twain, and spat in the 
sultan’s face. And the sultan also had a favorite garden, 
whidi extended for three versts; all kinds of tree were planted 
in this garden, all kinds of flower grew in it. Young Baidak 
Borisievich ordered his companions, the twenty-nine youths, 
to cut dotvn the entire garden ; he himself fetched fire and ivith 
this lire razed everything to the ground. Wliere the garden 
had been he pitched thirty thin white canvas tents. 

Early in -the morning the Turkish sultan awoke; his first 
glance went to his favorite garden, and as soon as he looked 
he saw that all tlie trees had been cut down and burned, and 
that thirty while canvas tents stood where the garden had been. 
“Who has thus trespassed upon my garden?” he thought. “An 
emperor, a king, or a very mighty champion?” The sultan 
cried in a loud voice for his favorite Turkish pasha, called him 
before him, and spoke these words: “My kingdom fares ill! 
Ihave been expecting a Ru<isian villain, young Baidak Borisie- 
^dch, and now I am invaded — ^by whom? An emperor, a king, 
or a mighty champion? I do not know, nor do I know how to 
find out.” 

As he took counsel, the eldest daughter of the Turkish sultan 
appeared and said to her father: “What are you holding council 
about, and what is it that you cannot find out? 0 Father, Turk- 
ish sultan ! Give me your blessing and order that twenty-nine 
maidens, the most beautiful in the whole kingdom, be chosen! 
I myself ivill be the thirtieth. We will go to spend the night in 
those canvas tents and will find the culprit for you.” And her 
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father consented and she went to the tents with twenty-nine 
maidens, the most beautiful in the kingdom. Young Baidak 
Borisievich came out to meet her, took her by her white hands, 
and cried in his loud voice: “Eh you youths, my companions ! 
Take the lovely maidens hy their hands, lead them to your 
tents, and do what you know how to do,” They slept together 
one night. Next morning the sultan’s eldest daughter returned 
to him and said: “My beloved father, order the thirty youths 
from the white canvas tents to come to your house ; I myself 
will point out the culprit.” 

Straightway the Turkish sultan sent his favorite pasha to 
the tents to summon to him young Baidak Borisievich with all 
his companions. The thirty youths came out of their tents : they 
were all of one face, like blood brothers, hair for hair, voice 
for voice! And they spoke these words to the envoy: “Go back, 
we shall soon follow you.” Young Baidak Borisievich asked 
his boys: there not some sign on me? Examine me care« 

fully,” And they found that his legs were smeared with gold 
up to tlie knees, and his arms with silver up to the elbows. 
“She is cunning, but I understand her stratagem,” said Baidak, 
and put the same signs on all bis companions: their legs were 
now gold up to the knees and their arms silver up to the elbows. 
He ordered them to pul on gloves. “Let no one,” he com- 
manded, “take them off without my order when we arrive in 
the sultan’s house.” 

No^v they arrived at the sultan’s house. The eldest daughter 
came forth and pointed out young Baidak Borisievich as the 
culprit. Baidak said to her: “How do you recognize me — by 
^vhat proof?” The sultan’s eldest daughter answered : “Remove 
your boots from your legs, and your gloves from your hands: 
there I have put my signs. Your legs are gold up to tlie knees, 
zsva-s, Va “Hwt 'Wt twA mway witb 

youths?” said young Baidak Borisievich, and gave an order to 
his boys: “Let everyone remove a boot from one leg, and a 
glove from one hand !” The same signs that he had were found 
on everyone — the chambers were illumined by the brightness 
of the silver and gold. And the Turkish sultan was merciful 
and kind, and did not believe his daughter. “You lie,” he said. 


*‘I need one culprit, and now, according to you, there are 
thirty culprits!” And the Turkish sultan commanded: “Get 
out, all of you!” 

Thereupon he became even more distressed and aggrieved, 
and again began to think and to lake counsel ^vdth his favorite 
pasha about how to discover the culprit. To their meeting came 
the sultan’s second daughter and said to him: “Father, give me 
tiventy-nine maidens^ I myself tvill be the thirtieth. I will go 
to the white canvas tents, spend one night there, and discover 
the culprit for you.” No sooner said than done. Next morning 
the Turkish sultan sent his favorite pasha to summon young 
BaldakBorisievich and his companions to his palace. As before, 
Baidak ansivered: “Go back, we shall soon follow you.” As 
soon as the pasha left, young Baidak cried in his loud voice: 
“Come out of the tents, all of you, my companions, you twenty- 
nine youtlis 1 See whether tliertf isa sign on me. Straightway they 
all came out of the tents and found golden hair on his head. 
Young Baidak Borisievich said: “She is cunning, but I under- 
stand her stratagem.” He put golden hair on all the youths, just 
as had been done to him, and ordered them to cover their rash 
heads wth caps. “Let no one,” he warned, “remove tliem ivith- 
out my order when we are in the Turkish sultan’s palace.” 

As soon as young Baidak Borisievich and his companions 
entered the sultan’s palace, the sultan said to his second daugh- 
ter: “My beloved daughter, show me the culprit.” And she 
knew wth eerlainty who it was, because she had spent the 
night Avithhim; she walked straight to young Baidak and said: 
“Here is the culprit.” To this young Baidak Borisievich an- 
swered: “How do you recognize me — by what proof?” “Re- 
move your cap from your head: there I have made a sign — 
golden hair.” “Have we not many such youths?” answered 
Baidak, and ordered all his hoys to throw dorvn their caps. 
Their golden hair appeared, and the chambers were illumined ! 
The sultan grew angry at his second daughter: “You do not 
speak the truth! I need one culprit, and according to you all 
of them are culprits!” And he commanded her: “Leave my 
palace!” 

Now the Turkish sultan was even more distressed and ag- 
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grieved than before. But his third and youngest daughter came 
forth, chided her two elder sisters, and begged her father : “My 
beloved father, order me to choose twenty-nine maidens, the 
loveliest in the kingdom. I myself will be the thirtieth, and wll 
find the culprit.” The sultan acceded to the request of his 
youngest daughter, and she went to the same tents to spend the 
night. Baidak Borisievi<di jumped out of his tent, took the 
sultan’s daughter by her white hands, and led her to his 
tent. And to his youths he cried in a loud voice : “My boys, take 
the lovely maidens by the hands and lead them to your tents.” 
The maidens spent tlie night there and next morning went 
home. The sultan sent his favorite pasha for the good youths. 
The envoy went to the white canvas tents and summoned young 
Baidak and his companions to the Turkish sultan himself. 
“Go back, we shall soon follow you,” was the reply. Young 
Baidak Borisievich spoke to his companions: “Well, boys, see 
whether there is a sign on me.” They looked and searched all 
over him, but could not find any sign. “Ah brothers, it looks 
as if I am lost now,” said Baidak, and asked them to render 
him a last service. He gave them each a sharp saber and told 
them to conceal the weapons under their clothes. “And when. 
I give the signal,” he bade them, “cut in all directions !” 

As soon as they came before the Turkish sultan, the young- 
est daughter came forth and pointed at young Baidak. “Here 
is the culprit !” she said. “He has a golden star under his heel.” 
And a golden star was found tmder his heel just as-she had said. 
The sultan sent all of the twenty-nine youths out of his palace, 
and held only the culprit, young Baidak, son of Boris, and 
cried to him in a loud, shrill voice: “I will take you, pul you 
on the palm of one hand, and clap wth tlie other. There will 
be nolliing left of you but a moist spot.” Young Baidak an- 
swered him: "0 Turkish sultan! Emperors, kings, and mighty 
heroes fear you, but I, a seven-yeanold boy, do not fear you. 
I took your steed ^vith the golden mane, I killed your talldng 
cat, spat in yoxir own face, and cut and burned your favorite 
garden !” The sultan fell into an even greater rage than before 
and ordered his servartls to set up in the square txvo oaken 
pillars with a maplewood crossbeam, and to prepare three 


nooses on tliis crossbeam — the first of silk, the second of hemp, 
and the third of bast. And he proclaimed thtongh the vhole 
to>vTi that all the people, big and little, should assemble on the 
square to see how the Russian culprit would be put to deatli. 

The Turkish sultan himself got into a light carriage and 
took mth him his favorite pasha and his youngest daughter, 
who had discovered the culprit. Young Baidak was tied and 
chained and placed at their feet, and all of them drove straight 
to the oaken pillars. On the way young Baidak spoke thus: “I 
will propose riddles, and you, Turkish sultan, shall guess 
them. A horse runs fast. Why does his tail drag?” “What a 
hlockliead you are,” answered the sultan. “Every horse is born 
with a tail.” They drove a little farther, and Baidak spoke 
again : “The front wheels are moved By the horse, but why the 
devil do the back wheels roll?” “What a blockheadl In sight 
of death he has lost his mind and is all confused! The master 
made the four wheels, so four wheels roll.” They arrived at 
the square and got out of the carriage. They took the culprit, 
untied him and unchained him, and led him to the gallows. 

Young Baidak Borisie^icli made the sign of the cross, bowed 
low to all sides, and spoke in a loud voice: “0 Turkish sultan, 
do not give the order that I be hanged, order me to speak.” 
“Speak! Wliat is it?” “I have a gift from my father, a blessing 
from my mother: a playing horn. Order me to play it for the 
last time.” Young Baidak played a gay tune, and everyone’s 
mind was clouded; people became absorbed in looking at him 
and listening to him, and forgot why they had come ; the sultan’s 
tongue could not move. The twenty-nine youths heard the 
horn, came from the back rows, and began to cut do^vn all the 
people Asdlh their sharp sabers. Young Baidak played until his 
companions had cut down all the crowd and reached the gal- 
lo^v's. 

Tlien young Baidak, son of Boris, ceased playing and said 
, these last words to the Turkish sultan : “Aren’t you the block- 
head rather than I? Turn around, look behind you. My geese 
arc pecking your wheat!” The Turkish sultan turned around 
and saw that all his people were slain and lying on the ground, 
and that at the gallows only tliree were left — himself, his 
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daughter, and his favorite pasha. Young Baidak ordered liis 
youths to hang the stdtnn tvith the silken noose, his favorite 
pasha with the hempen noose, and his ) oungest daughter with 
the noose of bast. With this they liad finished their enterprise, 
and departed for the famous city of Kiev, to return to Tsar 
Vladimir himself. 




KI^OW iV O T 


I N A ceutain viixace, not far, not near, not higli and not 
low, tl\ere lived an old man and his three sons, Grishka 
and Mishka and the third, Vaniushka. Vanlushka was 
neitlicr clever nor wse, but sharp as a needle I Work he did not, 
but all of the time he lay on the stove; he wore his sides off 
lying there, and said to his brothers: ^^Eh, you old fools, open 
the door ! I want to go forth, I know not where.” And he began 
to importune his father and mother: ‘‘^Give me my share, I 
renounce my claim on what is left to my brothers.” Tlie old 
man yielded to his entreaty and gave him three hundred rubles, 
Vaniushka took the mouey^ bowed to his parents^ hurried out 
of the village, arrived in the capital, and began to roam about 
the city, frequenting inns, regaling himself, and gathering all 
the drunkards about him. The drunkards asked him : “What is 
your name?” He said: “Truly brothers, I know not. When the 
priest baptized me and gave me my name, I was young and 
stupid.” For that reason he was nicknamed “Know NoL” 
Know Not spent all his money in revels ^vilh tlie drunkards 
and began to wonder, poor ivretch that he was, how he would 
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live and avoid utter misery. He went to some cattle dealers 
and offered to hirfc himself to them. “What do you want for 
wages?” they asked. Know Not thought to himself that bread 
slays put, hut money rolls away, and ans^vcrcd: “I dop’l want 
wages in money. Only let me eat my fill and drink till I’m 
drunk. I won’t ask you for aD3rihing, nor will you ask roe for 
anything.” The cattle dealers agreed to this readily, for a 
•\vorker who wanted no money was much to their liking; 
straightway they signed the bond, making it formal and legal. 
Know Not was delighted with his free bread and wne. He 
began to live a gay life: every day he got drunk and lay in a 
stupor; as soon as he woke he fell upon the wine again, and 
passed hours with the bottle, never working. Wlien ordered to 
work be would say: “Begone! Why do you bother me? Did we 
not agree that you should let me eat my fill and drink till I was 
drunk, that I would not ask anything of you, nor you of me?” 
When his term was up, the cattle dealers were glad to get rid 
of him. “We have lost our bread and >vjne,” they said, “and 
will be lucky if he does not sue us in court!” 

From the cattle dealers Know Not went to the tsar’s gar- 
deners and hired himself out as a watchman. The gardeners 
quickly made an agreement ivith him on the same basis as the 
cattle dealers — not to pay anything for his work, but to give 
him his fill of food and drink. Know Not was supposed to 
watch the gardens, hut he caroused by night and by day, and 
was never sober. One night all the gardeners happened to be 
out, and Know Not decided to replant the apple trees, the grape- 
vines, and the shrubs. 

The tsar had three daughters; the two elder ones were rest- 
ing, but the youngest sat among the flowers and did not sleep 
all night. She saw Know Not ruin the gardens, displaying 
his strength, tearing out old trees by their roots and flinging 
them over the fence. Next morning the gardeners came to work 
and began to shout and swear: “What kind of fool are you? 
You cannot watch anything! Who did it?” “I know not!” They 
seized him like a thief and brought him before the tsar. Know 
Not foimd himself in the tsar’s palace, crossed himself as is 
prescribed, saluted as be had been taught, came close, bowed 



low, stood erect and spoke out boldly: “Your Majesty! Your 
gardens were not laid out in good order; it is no calamity that 
the trees were uprooted and Bung over the fence ! Give me per- 
mission to repair everything, I will do whatever is necessary I” 

The tsar gave him permission, and the next night Know Not 
set about putting the gardens in order; a tree that twenty men 
could not lift, he would pick up ivitb one hand. By morning 
all the gardens were ready, laid out in order. The tsar called 
Know Not before him, poured him a cup of ^vine, and Know 
Not took the cup in his right hand, and drank it down in one 
gulp. After that, he took out three apples and presented them 
to the princesses; to the eldest daughter he gave an overripe 
one, to the second a ripe one, and to the youngest a green one. 
The tsar saw this and realized that his princesses were of age, 
that the eldest should long since have been married, that the 
second one’s time had come, and that even the yoimgest had 
not long to. wait. On that very day he gathered together his 
dukes and boyars and tvise councilors; they began to ponder 
how to marry off the three princesses. At last they thought of a 
plan: they printed official edicts and sent them \sdth messen- 
gers to all the sovereign nations, announcing that their tsar 
desired to give his daughters in marriage, and that suitors from 
every country should come to his court. 

And so emperors’ sons and kings’ sons and mighty cham- 
pions gathered together in the tsar’s court, and the tsar gave 
them a great feast; all the suitors ale their fill and drank their 
fill and sat there drunken and gay. The tsar ordered his daugli- 
ters to dress in many-colored garments, come out of their 
private apartments, and choose their future husbands, each 
according toher heart’s desire. The princesses dressed in many- 
colored garments, came forth to look at the stiitors, stood near 
them, and curtsied politely. These maidens were stately of 
form and agile of mind ; their eyes were as bright as the falcon’s, 
their brows as black as the sable’s. They poured cups of green 
wine and passed along the rows to choose their bridegrooms. 
The eldest daughter gave her cup to an emperor’s son, the 
middle one gave hers to a king’s son, but the youngest one car- 
ried her cup up and down the rotvs, tlien put it on the table and 



said to her father: “My father, my sovereign, there is no groom 
for me here.” “Ah, my beloved daughter, most valiant knights 
are here. Is there nevertheless none to your liking?” After the 
feast, the guests departed. 

Again the tsar assembled the sons of dukes, boyars, and 
wealthy merchants, and ordered his youngest daughter to dress 
in a many-colored garment and choose a bridegroom. She 
dressed, came forth, poured a cup of green wne, walked and 
walked along the rows, put the cup on tlie table, curtsied before 
her father, and said: “My father, my sovereign, there is no 
groom to my liking here !” Her father answered : “Ah, my fussy 
daughter, from among what men tvill you choose a groom? 
Since you are so minded, I will now gather together burghers 
and peasants, simpletons and drunkards, buffoons, stage 
dancers and singers; from among them you shall choose your 
liusbaud, whether you like it or not!” 

The tsar sent his edict to all the totvns, villages, and hamlets ; 
at his court there assembled a great multitude of burghers and 
peasants, fools and drunkards, buffoons, stage dancers and 
singers, among whom was also KnowKot. The princess dressed 
in a many-colored garment, came forth to the palace entrance, 
and beheld the lowly crowd. She saw Know Not. In stature he 
was taller than everyone else; he was stouter of body too, and 
his curls fell over his shoulders like pure gold. She came close 
to him, curtsied low, gave him the loving cup, and said these 
words: “Drink, ray betrothed, you will perform every task!” 
Know Not received the cup in his right hand, drank it down 
in one gulp, took the princess hy her white hands, kissed her 
on her sweet lips, and together Uifey went to the tsar himself. 
The tsar then ordered all his sons-in-law to celebrate their wed- 
dings; they celebrated their weddings and feasted at their 
f eosJU, and. the. he^au. ta Uva •vdtli 

husbands. 

Absorbed in these weddings, tl«e tsar foi^ot to recall his 
messengers, who had continued on their way, summoning suit- 
ors from still other foreign lands. Wlien the messengers 
reached tlie Saracen kingdom, they issued a call in the market 
places and at the fairs, and aimounced the tsar’s edict. And so 



tliree brotliers gathered together — valiant warriors, mighty 
champions, who had traveled in many lands and conquered 
many kingdoms. First the youngest brother set out on his ^vay, 
followed by a vast army. He approadied the tsar’s capital and 
learned that the princesses were already married. He grew 
wathful and sent a threatening letter to the tsar, saying: “I 
came from the Saracen kingdom with peaceful intentions, to 
woo your daughters; for that purpose I have traveled through 
many lands and provinces- Now I find that you have given 
your daughters in marriage, and failed to recall your messen- 
gers ; therefore pay me for the damage and expenses I have suf- 
fered. If you d6 not, I shall burn the ivhole city, slay all the 
people, and put you yourself, despite your great age, to a cruel 
death!” /,T.36 o 

Then the tsar said: “My beloved sons-in-law, what shall we 
do?” The emperor’s son and the king’s son answered: “We do 
not fear this threat, we shall ourselves battle the champion! 
Assemble a host of troops, father, and the mounted guard as 
well.” Thereupon a considerable army assembled; the em- 
peror’s son commanded the infantry regiments, the king’s son 
themounted regiments. Both went out to the open field, beheld 
the valiant warrior, the mighty champion, took fright, and fled 
to their country estates, beyond thick forests and swampy 
marshes, so that nobody could find a trace of them. Their regi- 
ments were left Icaderless, helpless, and fearful of judgment 
day. Know Not lay on the stove, and his heroic heart boiled 
■with rage. He said to his >vifc: “My beloved mfe, let us go to the 
country; any time now the city may be burned, the people 
slain, and your own father taken captive; we are not responsi- 
ble for this affair, we are guiltless of this disaster.” “No,” 
answered the tsar’s daughter, “I would rather die than leave 
my father and mother.” She said farewell to Know Not and 
^v^ent to her father on the balcony. The tsar stood on the balcony 
watching the field of battle through a spyglass. 

Know Not dressed as a peasant, donned a cap, a caftan, and 
mittens, ivent out of the city unseen and unknown, came to a 
high hill, and shouted a heroic shout and ivhistled a warlike 
whistle. At his call, there galloped from the open field a good 
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steed bearing a full suit of armor; from bis mouth a flame 
streamed, from bis ears rolled curls of smoke, from his nostrils 
sparks flew; the steed’s tail was fliree cubits long and bis mane 
reached to bis hoofs. Know Not the Simpleton came closer and 
put on the horse saddlecloths, blankets, and a Circassian 
saddle; be tightened the twelve saddle girths and laid the 
thirteenth over the chest The girths tvere of ■white silk, the 
buckles of red gold, and the clamps of steel, not for beauty’s 
sake, but for heroic strength; for silk does not tear, steel does 
not bend, and red gold does not rust in the groimd. He himself 
donned all the warlike accouterments — iron mail, a steel 
shield, a long spear, a battle mace, and a sharp sword. He 
mounted bis good steed and lashed him on his slender flanks, 
cutting his flesh to the white bone. The steed flew into a passion 
and raised himself from the damp earth — higher than the 
talbstanding trees, only lower than the moving clouds he 
began to leap, and each leap measured a verst. From beneath 
bis mighty hoofs enormous clumps of earth were dug up, un* 
derground springs gushed into the air, the water in the lakes 
surged forth and mixed ■with the yellow sand, and the trees 
in the forests shook and bent to the grotind. 

Know Not shouted a mighty shout, whistled a warlike 
whistle, and the ^vild beasts on chains began to roar, the night- 
ingales in the gardens began to sing, and the snakes and adders 
began to hiss. Such was KnowNol’s ride. He rode past the tsar’s 
palace, past the front entrance, and cried: “Hail, great sov- 
ereign, with all your royal retinue I” He jumped over the white 
stone walls and the comer towers, into the open field where 
stood the host of troops and the mounted guards, and cried: 
“Hail, men, where are yotir leaders?” And in the open field he 
beheld the valiant w'arrior, the mighty champion, galloping on 
his good steed, taking wing like an eagle, casting terror into the 
host of troops. Know Not shouted in a shrill voice like a loud 
trumpet, and the two warriors rode toward each other, raising 
their iron maces that weighed each tivo thousand pounds. 

When they came together, the shock of mail on mail was like 
a mountain avalanche; their maces clashed and broke, only 
the staffs remained in their hands. Once more they jumped far 


apart in the open field, wheeled their good steeds around, and 
rode again to meet in one place; they thrust their spears to- 
gether and the spears bent to the handles and could not pierce 
the mail. But now the Saracen champion wavered in his saddle. 
Once more they rode apart in the open field, and when they 
met for the third time, they struck each other ^vith their sharp 
SAVords, and Know Not knocked the Saracen knight out of the 
saddle onto the damp earth; in llie foe’s eyes the light grew 
dim, from his mouth and nose blood began to flow. Know Not 
jiunped from his steed, pressed the hero to the damp earth, 
drew from his pocket an enormous dagger, a steel knife that 
weighed sixty pounds, cut open the colored garment of the 
Saracen knight, hared his white breast, searched for his fiery 
heart, shed his hot blood, and destroyed his heroic strength. 
Then he cut off the rash head, lifted it on his spear, and cried 
in a mighty voice: “Oh my beloved friends! Come out, sons- 
in-law, come out of the thickets, and take command of your 
armies, they are all safe and sound 1” 

Then Know Not turned his good steed around; like the 
bright falcon the horse flew, and did not touch the ground. He 
soon approached the city. The tsar and his retinue and Know 
Net’s o^m wife all ran down from the balcony to meet him. But 
Know Not covered his face — ^“Let no one recognize me!” The 
tsar spoke to him thus: “Brave young knight! Of what birth 
are you, of what father and mother, and who has sent you to 
aid us from what cities? I know not what gifts to give you, I 
wot not what rewards. Welcome to oiu* palace!” The good 
knight ans^vered: “I shall not eat your bread, nor do I heed 
your words!” He rode beyond the city into the green thicket, 
unsaddled his horse, and let him go free ; he removed his steel 
armor, his iron coat of mail, put his accouterments away in 
their hiding place for tlie time being, and went Lome. "When he 
came to his dwelling, he donned Ids old clothes and lay do%vn 
to sleep on the stove. 

His young wfe rushed to him and said; “Ah Know Not, my 
husband dear 1 You know nothing, for you have heard nothing. 
From the thicket a young warrior rode forth, he cried in a 
shrill voice, so that all the citizens were frightened. He jumped 
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over these 'while stone walls and the corner towers, into the 
open field where stood a host of troops and the mounted guard, 
and they had hardly time to make room for him. He hlew into 
a loud trumpet ; tlie Saracen knight heard it and turned his 
steed about. They rode toward each other and clashed together 
like storm clouds; their maces met and broke, only the staffs 
remained in their hands. They clashed for the second time, 
they thrust their spears together and the spears bent to their 
bandies; they clashed for the third time, fought with swords, 
and the Saracen knight fell on the damp earth, and the young 
warrior jumped from the saddle, onto his mighty chest, cut 
open his white body, searched for his fiery heart and cut his 
rash head off his shoulders, lifted it on his long spear, and rode 
into the open field.” *‘Ah you, foolish woman! You don’t know 
the ways of men nor the ways of beasts in the dark forest. 
There are no such heroes in the white world !” 

Meanwhile the tsar’s sonsdndaw came forth from the woods 
and the thickets, met in the open field, assembled their host 
of troops and their mounted guard, and led them into tlie 
city. There the belle tolled, the regiments beat their drums, 
played their trumpets, and sang their songs. Overjoyed, the 
tsar quickly opened the gates for them, let the host of troops 
and the mounted guard into the city, treated the soldiers to 
■wine in all the taverns and inns, and gave a great feast for all 
the good folk. For six whole weeks they feasted; everyone 
drank and ate his fill, everyone in the city was drunken and 
gay. Only ICnow Not, the tsar’s youngest sou-in-law, did not 
enjoy this celebration; no one knew of his part in the affair nor 
of the great burden he had borne. So he said to his wfe: 
^‘My beloved wfe, unloved by her father, go and ask the tsar 
for a cup of green wine >vilh a piece of ham for me to eat.” 

The princess went to her fallier’s throne, came near to him, 
curtsied low, looked straight at him, and spoke out boldly: 
“My father, my sovereign, I heg your favor. Give my husband 
and your son-in-law. Know Not the Simpleton, a cup of new 
^vine to drink and a piece of ham to eat.” The tsar answered : 
“Water does not flow under a resting stone ! Your husband and 
our son-in-law, -^vhen we were in distress, fled to the coxmtry ; 
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lie was a laugliingstock to all; and now when we are victorious 
he has returned and lies on the stove. K only, my Beloved 
daughter, you had married a knight who could have ridden 
into battle to defeat the enemy host! Then we would have been 
pleased and you would not have been offended! But since 
tilings are as they are, you must be satisfied with the remnants 
when the feast is over.” The tsar’s daughter replied : “It is not 
given to all, as it is to your elder sons-in-laiv, to hide in the 
: dark woods at the hour of battle, and to rush hack to the feast, 
to drink and be gay when the battle is over ! Is it fitting that my 
husband and I should lick the plates after them?” 

Tlie feast was not yet over when a speedy messenger arrived 
in the Saracen kingdom. Straightway he came to the other two 
mighty champions, and announced the disaster, “A young war- 
rior rode forth,” he said, “and slew your brother, whose body 
lies on the field; his hot blood was shed, and all his host of 
troops and his mounted guard were taken captive.” The 
brother champions became angry, speedily mounted their 
steeds, donned their steel armor and their coats of iron mail 
and took up their warlike arms — their steel swords, battle 
maces, sharp sabers, and long spears — and set out on their 
way. Ahead of them they sent a messenger to the tsar, hearing 
the folloiving letter: “Surrender the knight who shed our 
brother’s blood. If you refuse, we shall cut doivn all your troops 
with the sword, set your capital city on fire, take your people 
captive, and give you over to a cruel death, despite your 
great age.” The messenger arrived in the tsar’s palace and 
handed this letter to the tsar, who took it, unsealed it, and 
read it — and then his nimble legs collapsed under him, his 
while hands trembled, and his bright eyes could not see, for 
burning tears flowed from them. 

The tsar took thought, sent couriers out in all directions to 
summon his councilors, generals, and highest officers, and 
questioned everyone, humble and great, about the hero who 
had conquered the Saracen knight. No one knCTv who he was; 
the higher ranks referred the question to the middle ranks, the 
middle ranks referred it to the lower ranks, and from the lower 
ranks tlierc was no ans^ver. So the tsar sent the messenger 
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back wtbout an answer. The Saracen champions approached 
and began to lay waste cities and villages and to set them 
on fire. Know Not lay on the stove, his fiery heart boiling 
•\vith rage, and spoke thus to his wife: “My beloved wfe, un- 
loved by her father, come to the country wth me, life here has 
become imcomf ortable.” The tsar’s daughter ans^vered : “I ivill 
not go to the country, I would rather die here.” Know Not 
came do^vn from the stove and said, sighing heavily : “Farewell, 
my beloved ^vife. If your father is killed, you will not remain 
alive either.” 

He dressed in peasant clothes, put a cap on his head, took a 
stick in his hand, and went out and looked around, trying not 
to be seen. The tsar noticed him from the balcony. “What is 
the matter wlh this simpleton?” he said. “He grants to run 
away, but he does not realize that if anything happens every’ 
member of our family will be ferreted out!” The elder sons- 
in-law stood beside him, thinking how they might show their 
valor. “Father, our sovereign, assemble a host of troops and 
the mounted guard. We shall help you in yoiu: need.” 

The tsar set about assembling an army and organizing regi- 
ments. His sons-in-Iaw summoned their own troops and 
marched to the field of battle. The Saracen champions rushed 
on these fonvard regiments, smote them terribly wth stvords, 
and trampled twice as many -with their steeds; blood flowed in 
rivers, the moans of the wounded resounded. Know Not heard 
them, rushed to their help, came to a high hill, and shouted a 
hero’s shout and whistled a mighty whistle. At his call the good 
steed came running from the open field ; as he ran he stumbled. 
“Ah, you carcass for wol\ es, you bag of ^veeds,” cried Know 
Not, “wby do you stumble? Do you smell misfortune?” Tbe 
good steed ans^vered: “There wH be blood on both tbe horse 
and the master!” Know Not put on his horse a bridle, saddle- 
c^ofhSjWankcls, and aOerman saddle. He tiglitcned the twelve 
saddlegirths, and put the thirteenth on the horse’s chest. All 
the girtlis were of w’hitc Persian silk, tlie buckles of red Arabian 
gold, the clasps of steel from far-off lands, not for the soke of 
beauty, hut for heroic strength; for silk does not tear, steel docs 
not bend, and red gold does not rust. He accoutered his steed, 
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then began to accouter himself he donned the knight’s gar 
ment and the steel armor, took the steel shield and the battle 
mace in his hand, hooked the long, strong spear to his legs, 
the sharp saber to his tvaist, and the steel sword behind him 

Then he mounted his good steed, put his nimble feet into 
the German stirrups, took a silken nding crop and lashed his 
steed on his slender flanks, cutting his skin The steed flew into 
a passion, rose from the damp earth higher than the standing 
trees, lower only than the moving clouds He jumped from 
mountain to mountain, straddling rivers and lakes with his 
legs, siveepmg deep marshes mth his tail From his mouth a 
flame streamed, from his nostrils sparks flew, from his ears 
curling smoke rolled out, beneath his hoofs enormous clumps 
of earth were dug up and undei^round springs gushed forth 
Know Not shouted a mighty shout, whistled a mighty whistle, 
and tlie water in the lakes surged forth, muang wth the yellow 
sand, old oaks shook, bending tbeir tops to the ground In the 
open field, the Saracen knight sat on Ins horse, firm as a heap 
of hay His steed flew like a falcon nnthout touching the damp 
earth, and the kmght himself boasted that be would swallow 
Know Not whole 

"When the two knights met. Know Not’s horse said “Well, 
master, bend your bead over my mane, perhaps you will be 
saved ” Know Not bad no sooner lowered bis head than the 
Saracen hero swing his sword, wounded Know Not’s left arm, 
and cut off his horse’s left ear, at the same time Know Not 
tlirust his spear into the Saracen knight’s chest below the neck 
and turned him over like a sheaf of corn Tlie Saracen fell on 
the d^mp earth, lay there and wallowed in his hot blood Soon 
the host of troops moved up, the mounted guard galloped 
forth, and Know Not rode on his good steed to the tsir’s palace 
and shouted in a loud voice “My good people, do not let me die 
in vain, stop my hot blood from flowing’” All tbe tsar’s retinue 
rushed from the balcony, and the princess, Know Not’s wife, 
was tbe first to reach him With her oivn handkerchief she 
bandaged bis left arm But she failed to recogmze her husband, 
for he was wiping the sweat from his brow, thus hiding las 
face 
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Know Not rode to Iiis but, left bis horse wtbout tying him, 
entered the hall, fell on the floor, and covered his face wth his 
hand. The tsar knew nothing; he stood on the balcony and 
watched his sons-inJaw finishing the battle. But Know Not’s 
wife approached the hut and beheld the hero’s steed ^vith full 
accouterment at the entrance, and the hero himself lying in 
the hall. She hurried home and told her father everything. 
Straightaway the tsar went to the hut with his retinue, opened 
the door, fell on his knees, and spoke kind words: “Tell us, 
good knight, of what family and tribe are you? What is your 
name, what is your father’s name?” Know Not answered: “Ah, 
my God'given father and sovereign — do you not recognize me? 
You have always called me a simpleton.” Then all recognized 
him and paid him homage as a mighty hero. And the elder 
Eons-indaw, as soon as tliey heard of this triumph, packed up 
their belongings and went with their ^vives to their o^wn homes. 
Know Not soon recovered from his wounds, drank green twine, 
and made a great feast for all. And after the tsar’s death he 
ascended the throne and his life was long and happy. 




%u 

THE MAGiC SHIRT 


A CRAVE SOLDUEII, ^vbile Serving in liis regiment, received a 
AX Hundred rubles from borne. The sergeant gofwind of it 
-£jX- and borrowed this money from Him. "WHen tHe time 
came to settle the debt, instead of paying it, He gave tHe soldier 
a Hundred blows on His back with a stick, saying: “I never saw 
your money. You invented the whole thing!” THe soldier be- 
came enraged and ran away into a deep forest; he was about 
to lie do>m to rest under a tree when he saw a sii-headed 
dragon flying toward Him. Tlte dragon stopped beside tHe sol- 
dier, questioned Him about his life, -and said: “Why should 
you trudge throngH the woods like this? Instead, eome and 
serve me for three years.” “Witli pleasure,” said the soldier. 
“Sit on me, then,” said the dragon. The soldier began to load all 
his belongings on the dragon. “Eh, veteran, why are you tak- 
ing all this trash wth you?” “How can you ask that, dragon? 
A soldier gets flogged for lomng even a button, and now you 
want me to drop all my belongings!” 
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The dragon brought the soldier to his palace and charged 
liim as follows: “Sit by the kettle for three years, keep the fire 
going, and cook my kasha !” Tlie drdgon himself went to travel 
in llie world during all that time. The soldier’s work was not 
hard: he put wood under the kettle and sat beside it drinking 
vodka and eating tasty snacks — ^and the dragon’s vodka was 
not like ours, all watered down, but quite strong ! After three 
years die dragon came flying home. “Well, veteran, is the kasha 
ready?” “It must be, for all these three years my fire did not go 
out once.” The dragon ate the whole ketdeful in one meal, 
praised die soldier for bis faithful service, and hired him for 
the next three years. 

These years passed too, and the dragon ate bis kasha again 
and left the soldier for still another three years. For two years 
our soldier cooked the kasha, and toward the end of the third 
began to think, “Here I am living with the dragon for the ninth 
year, cooking his kasha all the time, and I don’t even know 
what it tastes like. I must try it.” He raised the lid and found 
his sergeant sitting in the kettle. “Ah, my friend,” thought the 
soldier, “now I’m going to give you a good time; TU pay you 
back the blows you gave me.” And be began to drag in wood 
and put it under tbe kettle, as much as be could, and made such 
a fire that be cooked not only tbe flesh but even tbe bones of 
tbe sergeant to a pulp. Tbe dragon returned, ate tbekasba, and 
praised tbe soldier: “Well, veteran, tbe kasha was good before, 
but this time it was even better. Choose whatever you like as 
your reward.” Tbe soldier looked around and chose for him- 
self a mighty horse and a shirt of thick cloth. This shirt was 
not an ordinary shirt, but a magic one : he who put it on became 
a mighty champion. 

The soldier tlien went to a king, helped him in a difficult 
war, and married bis beautiful daughter. But tbe princess dis- 
liked being married to a common soldier. So she intrigued 
ivItU a neighboring prince, and in order to find out whence 
came tlie soldier’s mighty slrengili, she coaxed and flattered 
him. Having discovered what she wanted, she seized the op- 
portunity when her husband was asleep to remove bis shirt and 
give it to the prince. Tbe prince put on tbe magic shirt, look a 


sword, cut the soldier into little pieces, put them in a hempen 
bag, and said to the stahlehoys; “Take thishag, tie it to some bat- 
tered jade, and drive her into the open field!” The stahlehoys 
went to carry out this order, but meantime the soldier’s mighty 
steed had turned himself into a battered jade and put himself 
in the stahlehoys’ path. They look him, tied the bag to him, 
and drove him into the open field. The mighty steed darted off 
faster than a bird, came to the dragon’s castle, stopped there, 
and for three nights and three days neighed without ceasing. 

The dragon was sound asleep, but he was finally awakened 
by the horse’s loud neighing and stamping, and came out of 
his palace. He looked into the bag and groaned aloud ! He took 
the pieces, put them together, washed them with the water of 
death — and the soldier’s body was joined together. He sprin- 
kled it •with the water of life, and the soldier came to. “Fie,” 
he said, “I have slept a long time!” “You would have slept 
very long indeed without your good horse!” answered the 
dragon, and taught the soldier the difficult science of assum- 
ing different shapes. The soldier turned into a dove, flew to 
the prince 'with whom his faithless wife now lived, and sat on 
the sill of the kitchen, wndow. The young cook saw him. “Ah,” 
she said, “what a pretty little dove!” She opened the wndow 
and let him into the kitchen. The dove struck the floor and 
became a goodly youth. “Do me a service, lovely maiden,” he 
said, “and I will marry ■you.” “What shall I do for you?” “Get 
from the prince his shirt of thick cloth.” “But he never takes 
it off, except when he bathes in the sea,”. 

The soldier foimd out at what lime the prince bathed, went 
out on the road, and turned into a flower. Soon the prince and 
the princess came to the beach, followed by the cook carrying 
clean linen. The prince noticed the flower and admired it, hut 
the pdocess aJL auce what it was.^ “ AK, that accMvsftd 

soldier must have turned himself into this!” She picked the 
flower and began to crumple it and pluck the petals, but the 
flower turned into a little fly and -williout being noticed hid in 
the cook’s bosom. As soon as the prince rindressed and went 
into the water, the fly flew out and turned into a bright falcon. 
The falcon snatched the shirt and carried it away, then turned 


into a goodly youlli and pul it on. Then the soldier took a sword, 
pul his treacherous wrife and her lover to dealli, and married 
the lovely young cook. 


THE THREE PENNIES 


A wilvltiiy merchant hired an unknown man to w'ork 
for him. Tlic man worked for a year, then asked the 
L.mcrchant to settle his account. The merchant gave him 
the wages he had earned, hut the worker took only one penny 
for his work, went to the river, and threw the penny into the 
water. *Tf I have sct^’cd faithfully and truly,” he said, “my 
penny will not sink.” The penny sank. Again he went to work 
for tlie same merchant. He worked for a year and the merchant 
again gave him his due, but (he worker took only one penny, 
went to the same place, and threw the penny into the water. 
The penny sank. So he went to work for the merchant for a 
third time; he worked for a year, and the mercliant gave him 
more money than before as a reward for his zealous service. 
But the worker again took only one penny, went to the river, 
and threw it into the water — and lo and behold, all three pen- 
nies rose to the surface! He look them and went along the 
road to his o^m \’illage. 

Suddenly he met a merchant who was going to mass ; he gave 
the merchant a penny and asked him to put a candle before the 
icons on his behalf. The inerchani went to the church, took 
money from his pocket for candles, and accidentally dropped 
the worker’s penny on the floor. Suddenly a fire arose from this 
penny. The people in the church were surprised and asked 
who had dropped the penny. The merchant said: “I dropped 
it, but it is not mine: a worker gave it to me to buy a candle 
for him.” Each of the worshipers took a candle and lit it from 
this penny. Meanwhile the worker continued on his way. 
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He met another merchant who was going to the fair , he drew 
a penny from his pocket and gave it to the merchant, saying 
“Buy some merchandise for me at the fair ” The merchant 
took the penny, bought the merchandise he wanted for him 
self, and wondered what he should buy for the worker’s pcnnj 
Just then he happened to meet t boy who wanted to sell a cat 
and asked for it no more and no less than one penny The 
merchant could find no other suitable merchandise, so he 
bought the cat 

This merchant sailed with bis ships to trade in another king 
dom Now, that kingdom was overrun with countless rats The 
merchant’s ships stopped at the port and every now and tlien 
the cat ran away from the ships and ate the rats The king was 
told about this, and asked Uie merchant ‘Ts this beast ex 
pensive’ * The merchant said * It is not my beast, a certain 
young man asked me to buy it ” Tlien he added in a calculating 
tone * That cat is worth three ships ” The king gave the mer 
chant three ships and took the cat The merchant returned, 
and the worker went to the market, found him, and asked 
“Did you buy any merchandise for my penny’ ’ The merchant 
answered * There’s no use denying it, I bought three ships ” 
The worker took the three ships and sailed on the sea 

After some time, a short time or a long time, he came to an 
island An oak stood on this island, he chmhed up on the oak 
and heard the devil below boasting to bis comrades that the 
next day be would steal the king’s daughter m broad daylight 
His comrades said to him “If you do not get her, we shall whip 
you ^vilh iron rods’” After tius conversation they left The 
worker climbed down the oak and went to the king’s palace 
He drew the last penny from his pocket and lit it. The devil 
also ran to the palace, but could not steal tlie king’s daughter 
He returned to his brothers, who began to lash him ivilh iron 
rods, they lashed and lashed him, and then threw him domi 
into a nameless place But the worker married the king’s daugh 
ter and prospered the rest of his days 
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THE PRINCESS 

IT HO WANTED TO SOLVE RIDDLES 


O NCE THEUE WAS an old man wlio liad tlircc sons, of whom 
I the third was called Ivanjhe^SimpIeton. At that time 
there was a certain tsar — for this was long ago — ^vho 
had a daughter. She said to her father: ‘‘Permit me to solve rid- 
dles, father. If I solve a man’s riddles, let his head be cut off; but 
him whose riddle I cannot solve, I will marry.” Immediately 
they sent forth a call. Many men presented themselves and 
all of them w’ere put to death, for the princess was able to solve 
their riddles. Ivan the Simpleton said to his father; “Give me 
your blessing, father! I want to go to the tsar’s court and pro- 
pound riddles.” “Wliat an absurd idea, you fool! Better men 
than you have been put to death !” “If you give me your bless- 
ing, I will go ; if you do not, 1 will go anpvay 1” So the father 
gave him his blessing. Ivan the Simpleton set out. On his way 
he saw a held of grain, and in the field a horse. He drove the 
horse aw’ay with his whip to prevent him from trampling the 
grain, and said: “Here I have a riddle!” He went on farther, 
saw a snake, pierced it Avith his spear, and thought: “Here is 
another riddle!” 

He came to the tsar’s p.'dace, w'as received by the princess, 
and W’as told to propound bis riddles. He said; “On my Avay 
here, 1 saw a good thing, and in tliis good thing a good thing, 
and I took a good thing and drove out the good thing from the 
good thing; and the good thing ran away from the good thing 
out of the good tiling.” The princess rushed to look for this 
riddle in her hook, but it was not there. She did not know how 
to solve it, so she said to her father: “Father, I have a headache 
today, my ideas are all confused, I ivill solve this riddle to- 
morrow.” So the audience was postponed till the next day. 
Ivan the Simpleton was given a room and he sat there smoking 
his pipe. The princess dhose a faitliful chambermaid, and 
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sent her to Ivan. “Go,” she said, “ask him the answer to this 
riddle, promise him gold and silver, as much as he wants.” 

The chambermaid knocked at his door. Ivan the Simpleton 
opened it; the maid entered and asked the answer to the rid- 
dle, promising him mountains of gold and silver. Ivan tlie 
Simpleton answered: “What do I need money for! I have 
plenty of my OAvn. Let the princess stand all night in my room 
■without sleeping, then I ^vill tell her the answer to my riddle.” 
The chambermaid told the princess this answer ; she accepted, 
and stood all night in Ivan’s room "^vithout sleeping. In the 
morning Ivan the Simpleton told her that the answer to his 
riddle was that he had driven a horse out of the grain. So the 
princess was able to solve the riddle before the tsar and his 
court 

Then Ivan the Simpleton proposed another riddle: “On my 
^vay here I saw an evil thing, so I struck it ^vith an evil thing, 
and the evil thing died from the evil thing.” Again the 
princess looked in her book, but could not solve the riddle, and 
asked for a postponement till the next morning. At night she 
sent her chambermaid to get the answer from Ivan the Sim* 
pleton. “Promise him money,” she said. “What do I need 
money ^for!” said Ivan. “1 have plenty of my own. Let the 
princess stand all night in my room 'udthout sleeping, then I 
ivill tell her the answer.” The princess agreed, did not sleep 
during the night, and was thus able to solve the riddle before 
the tsar and his court. 

Ivan the Simpleton did not put his third riddle to the prin- 
cess, hut instead asked that all the senators be gathered to- 
gether. In their presence he propounded a riddle about how 
the princess had been imable to solve the other riddles and had 
sent her chambermaid to bribe him wth money. The princess 
could not solve this riddle either; again she questioned hj r p, 
l-iiiva tUvev awi ?.% vaMtk ?,% lie -wimted, 
and fo send him home in a coach-and-four. But her efforts were 
in vain. Again she stood up oil night without sleeping; and 
when Ivan the Simpleton told her what the riddle ■was about, 
she still could not tell the solution to the court, for then every- 
one ^vould find out how she had obtained the answers to his 
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first two riddles. She had to declare: “I cannot solve lliis rid- 
dle.” So Ivan the Simpleton and the princess were married; 
tliey had a fine wedding and a gay feast and lived happily 
ever after. 


A SOLDIER’S RIDDLE 


T wo souiiEns on a trip stopped to rest in an old \voman*s 
house. They asked for some food and drink, but tlie old 
woman said: “Wliat shall I offer you? I have nothing* my 
boys.” Yetinljcr oven she had a boiled cock in a poLunder the 
roasting pan. The soldiers guessed this; one of them — who was 
a roguish fellow — went out into the yard, upset a cart full of 
sheaves of grain* returned to the house, and said: **Litt1e 
grandmother, go out, the cattle arc eating your grain.” TIjc old 
woman went out and tlie soldiers peered into the oven, took the 
cock out of tlie pot, put an old shoe in the pot instead, and hid 
the cock in their bag. The old woman came hack and said: “My 
dear boys, didn’t you set the cattle loose? Wliy do you cause 
mischief like that? Don’t do that again, please.” The soldiers 
sat in silence awhile, then asked again: “Flense, little grand- 
mother, give us something to eat.” “Take some kvass and bread, 
my boys; that wll do.” 

Then tlie old woman wanted to crow because she bad cheated 
them and proposed a riddle to them: “"Well, my hoys, you’ve 
traveled a lot, you’ve seen tlie world. No^v tell me — is Mr. Cock 
Cockson still living in Ovenia, at Potburg near Panto^vn?” 
“No, little grandmother.” “Wlio, then, is living there?” “Mr. 
Shoe Shoeson.” “And what has happened to Mr. Cock Cock- 
son?” “He moved to Bagville, little grandmother.” After that 
tlie soldiers left. The old woman’s son returned from the field 
and asked her for some food. She said : “Imagine, my son, some 
soldiers came by here and asked me for something to eat. But 
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instead of giving it to them I posed them t riddle about the 
cock that I have in the oven, and they couldn’t solve it ” “And 
what riddle did you pose them, mother^” “This one — ^‘Is Mr 
Cock Cockson still living in Ovenia, at Potburg near Pantown’’ 
They did not solve it. They said ‘No, little grandmother ’ ‘But 
where is he’’ I asked them ‘He has moved to Bagville,’ they 
said They never guessed, the sons of bitches, what I had in my 
pot ” She looked into the oven, but the cock had flown away , 
she dragged out only an old shoe “Ah, my little son, those 
accursed fellows robbed me after all” “You should ha\e 
knoivn better, mother, a soldier knows the world, he cannot 
be cheated’” 


THE 


DEAD 


BODY 


A POOH OLD PEASANT lived iviih his ivife They had three 
/j\ sons two were clever, but the third ivas Ivon the Pool 
-LJ^Sometimes the elder brothers went hunting and the fool 
followed them, the two clever brothers caught wld beasts and 
game birds, but the fool caught rats and mice, magpies and 
crows Once the brothers sowed peas in the garden and told 
Ivan the Fool to guard the plants against crows. Their old 
mother had to go to tlie garden, as soon as she came there, 
Ivan the Fool noticed her and said to himself “Just wait. I’ll 
catch that thief, he’ll remember me’” He stole up to the old 
woman quietly, raised his stick, and gave her such a bloav on 
the head tliat she fell asleep forever avithout so much as a gasp 
The fool’s father and brothers began to chide, reproach, and 
abuse him But he sat on the stove, dug in the soot, and said 
“Why the devil did she try to steal’ You yourselves put me 
there to watch ” “You fool,” said the brothers, “you’ve made 
your bed, now he on it, get down from the stove and dispose 
of the body ” The fool muttered *T11 do it as well as anyone ” 
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He took tbe old woman, dressed her in her Sunday best, pul 
her in ibc back o£ a carriage, placed an embroidery frame in 
her bands, and drove through the village. 

He met an official driving toward him. “Get over to tbe side, 
peasant!” Tbe fool answered: “Get over to tbe side yourself. 
I’m carrying the king’s embroiderer.” “Run over that scoun* 
drcl,” said tbe official to his coadiman, and as soon as their 
horses passed each other, the wheels of tbe two carriages 
caught, and tbe fool and tlie old woman were hurled out to a 
distance. “Gentlemen, boyars,” cried the fool to all the people, 
“they’ve killed my mother, tlie king’s embroiderer!” Tbe offi* 
cial saw that tbe old woman was dead, got frightened, and be* 
gan to implore the fool: “Take anything you want, little peas- 
ant, only don’t gather a crowd.” The fool did not want to make 
too much of a fuss, and said: “Give me three hundred rubles 
and arrange with tbe priest to bury tbe dead woman.” This 
ended tbe matter; tbe fool took the money, turned back, came 
borne to his father and brothers, and tliey all began to live 
happily together. 


37 

THE FnOG PRINCESS 


t ONG AGO, in ancient times, there was a king who bad three 
sons, all of them gro^vn. Tbe king said: “My children, 
diet each of you make a bow for himself and shoot an 
arrow. She who brings bade your arrow will be your bride; be 
whose arrow is not brought back will not marry.” Tbe eldest 
son shot bis arrow, and a prince’s daughter brought it back to 
him. Tbe middle son shot his arrow, and a general’s daughter 
brought it back to him. But little Prince Ivan’s arrow was 
brought back from the marsh by a frog who held it behveen 
her teeth. His brothers were joyous and happy, but Prince Ivan 
became dioughtful and wept: “How will I live ^vitb a frog? 
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After all, this is a life task, not like wading across t river or 
walking across a field ’ ’ He wept and wept, but there was no 
ivay out of it, so he took the frog to wfe All three sons and 
tlieir brides ivere wed in accordance wth the customs of their 
coimtry,the frog was held on a dish 

They began Imng together One day the king asked that all 
three brides make him gifts, so that be could see which of them 
was the most skillful Prince Ivan again became tbouglilful 
and ivept “What can my frog make’ Everyone ivill laugh at 
me*” The frog only hopped about on the floor and croaked 
When Prince Ivan fell asleep, she went out into the street, cast 
off her skin, turned into a lovely maiden, and cried “Nurses 
nurses * Make something The nurses at once brought a finely 
woven shirt She took it, folded it, placed it beside Prince 
Ivan, and again turned herself into a frog, as though she had 
never been anything else* Prince Ivan awoke, was overjoyed 
with the shirt, and brought it to the king The king received it, 
examined it, and said “Well, this is indeed a shirt to wear on 
holidays*” Then the second brother brought a shirt The king 
said “This one is good only to wear to the bath * ' And of the 
shirt tlie eldest brother brought he said “This one is fit to be 
worn only in a lowly peasant hut*” The Ling’s sons left, and the 
two elder ones decided between themselves “We tvere ivrong 
to make fun of Prince Ivan’s ivife, she is not a frog, hut a cun 
ning witch*” 

The king again issued a command to his daughters in lau — 
this time that they should bake bread, and show it to him, so 
that he might see which of them baked best Before tlie first 
contest, the brides of the two elder sons had made fun of the 
frog, but now they sent a chambermaid to spy on her and sec 
how she would go about baking her loaf The frog a\as auare 
of tins, so she mixed her dough, rolled it, hollowed out the 
o\ en from above, and poured her dough right there TJie cham 
hcrmaid saw this and ran to tell her mistresses, who forthwith 
did the same But the cunning frog had deceived them, the 
moment the chambermaid left, she dug the dough out of the 
oven, cleaned and plastered up everything as though nothing 
had Inppened, tlicn went on the porch, got out of her frog’s 
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skin, and cried : “Nurses, nurses! Bake me such a loaf of bread 
as my dear father ate only on Sundays and holidays P The 
nurses brought the bread at once. She took it, placed it beside 
the sleeping Prince Ivan, and turned into a frog again. Prince 
Ivan awoke, took the bread, and went with it to his father. Just 
then the king was examining the loaves of bread brought by his 
elder sons. Their drives had dropped the dough into the oven 
just as the frog had, and all they had pulled out was formless 
lumps. First the king took the eldest son’s loaf, looked at it, 
and sent it hack to the kitchen; then he took the second son’s 
loaf and sent it back too. Then came Prince Ivan’s turn: he 
presented his loaf. The fallier received it, examined it, and 
said: “Now this bread is good enough for a holid.ayl It is not 
slack-baked, like that of my elder daughtcrs-in-Iaw!” 

After that the king decided to hold a hall in order to see 
which of his daughters-in-law danced best. All the guests and 
tlie daughters-in-law assembled, and also the sons, except 
Prince Ivan, who became thoughtful : liow could be go to n ball 
tvith a frog? And our Prince Ivan began to sob. The frog said 
to him: “Weep not. Prince Ivan! Go to tbcball. I^vill join you 
in an bonr.” Prince Ivan was 8omc^yhal heartened when be 
beard the frog’s words; he left for the ball, and tlie frog cast 
off her skin, and dressed herself in marvelous raiment. She 
came to the ball; Prince Ivan was overjoyed, and all the guests 
clapped their hands when they beheld her: what a beauty! The 
guests began to cat and drink; the princess would pick a bone 
and put it in her sleeve; sbe would drink of a cup and pour the 
last drops into her other sleeve. The wives of the elder brothers 
saw what she did, and they too put the bones in their sleeves, 
and whenever they drank of a cup, poured the last drops into 
their other sleeves. The time came for dancing; the tsar called 
upon his elder daughters*in-law, but they deferred to the frog. 
She straightway took Prince Ivan’s arm and came fonvard to 
dance. She danced and danced, and whirled and whirled, a 
maiv’el to behold! She waved her right hand, and lakes and 
woods appeared; she waved her left hand, and various birds 
began to lly about. Everyone was amazed. She finished danc- 
ing, and all that she had created vanished. Then the other 
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daugliters-in-la^v came forward to dance. They ^vanted to do 
as the frog had done: they waved their right hands, and the 
hones flew straight at the guests; and from their left sleeves 
water spattered, that too on the guests. The king was displeased 
by this and cried: “Enough, enough!” The daughters-in-law 
stopped dancing. 

The ball was over. Prince Ivan went home first, found his 
\vife’s skin somewhere, took it and burned it. She arrived, 
looked for the skin, but it was gone, burned. She lay down to 
sleep ivith Prince Ivan, but before daybreak she said to him; 
“If you had waited a little, I would have been yoxirs ; now only 
God knows when we ^vill be together again. Farewell t Seek me 
beyond the thrice ninth land, in the thrice tenth kingdom!” 
And the princess vanished. 

A year went by, and Prince Ivan longed for bis wife. In the 
second year, be made ready for his journey, obtained his 
father's and mother's blessing, and lefU He walked a long time 
and suddenly be saw a little hut standing tvith its front to the 
woods and its back to him. He said: “Little hut, little hut, 
stand the old way, as thy mother stood thee, ^rith thy back to, 
the woods and tby front to mel” The but turned around. He 
entered. An old woman was sitting there, who said : “Fie, fie ! 
Of a Russian bone not a sound was heard, not a glimpse was 
seen, and now a Russian bone has come to my bouse of its own 
free will. 'Whilber goest tbou. Prince Ivan?” “First of all, old 
woman, give me to eat and to drink, then ask me questions.” 
Tlie old tvoman gave him to eat and to drink and put him to bed. 
Prince Ivan said to her : “Little grandmotlier, I have set out to 
find Elena the Fair.” “Oh, my child, how long you have been 
a^vay! At the beginning she often remembered tliee, but now 
she no longer remembers thee, and has not come to see me for 
a long time. Go now to my middle sister, she knows more than 
I do.” 

In the morning Prince Ivan set out, came to abut, and said: 
“Little hut, little hut, stand the old ivay, as thy mother stood 
thee, wth thy back to the woods and thy front to me.” The hut 
turned around. He entered, and saw an old woman sitting there, 
who said: “Fie, fie! Of a Russian hone not a sound was heard, 
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not a glimpse was seen, and now a Russian bone has come to 
my house of its own' free will. Whither goest thou, Prince 
Ivan?” “To get Elena the Fair, little grandmother.” “Oh, 
Prince Ivan,” said the old woman, “thou hast been long 
a-coming! She has begun to forget thee, she is marrying some- 
one else; the wedding wll take place soon! She is now living 
with my eldest sister. Go there, but be careful. When thou ap* 
proachest their house, they ^vill sense it; Elena ■svill turn into 
a spindle, and her dress ■\vill turn into gold thread. My sister 
wll wnd the gold thread; when she has wound it around the 
spindle, and put it into a box and locked the box, thou must 
find the key, open the box, break the spindle, throw the top of 
it in back of thee, and the bottom of it in front of tliee. Then 
she will appear before tbee.” 

Prince Ivan went, came to the third old woman’s bouse, and 
entered. The old woman was tvinding gold thread; she wound 
it around the spindle and put it in a box, locked the box, and 
put the key somewhere. He took the key, opened the box, took 
out the spindle, broke it just as be had been told, cast the top 
in back of him and the bottom in front of him. Suddenly 
Elena the Fair stood before him and greeted him: “Ob, you 
have been a long time coming. Prince Ivan! I almost married 
someone else.” And she told him that the other bridegroom 
was expected soon. Elena the Fair took a magic carpet from the 
old woman, eat on it wib Prince Ivan, and they took off and 
flew like birds. The other bridegroom suddenly arrived and 
learned that they had left. He loo was cunning! He began to 
pursue them, and chased and diased them, and came ^vithin 
ten yards of overtaking them: but on their carpet they flew 
mfo i^ussia, ancf for some reason fie cou/rf not get info Russia, 
so he turned back. The happy bride and groom came home; 
everyone rejoiced, and soon Ivan and Elena began to live and 
prosper, for the glory of all the people. 
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THE SPEEDY MESSENGER 


I N A CERTAIN LAND, in a certain kingdom, there were cer- 
tain impassable swamps. A circuitous road went around 
them; it took tliree years to travel fast on this road, and 
if one traveled slowly, even five were not enough I Near the 
road lived a poor old man who had three sons: the first was 
named I\ an, the second Vasily, and the third was little Semyon. 
The old man determined to clear the swamps, to lay a straight 
road for tra^clers on fool and travelers on horseback, and to 
build uhite hazelwood bridges over the streams, so that a man 
on foot could pass through the swamps in three weeks and a 
rider on horseback in three days. He set to work together with 
In’s sous, and after not a Iitt/c time everything was finished just 
as he had planned it: sturdy were the white hazel bridges and 
cleared was the fine straight road. 

The poor man returned to his hut and said to Ivan, his first- 
born: “Go, my beloved son, sit under the first bridge and listen 
to what folk say about us — ^whether it will be good or evil.” 
Obedient to his father’s command, Ivan hid himself under the 
bridge. 

Two venerable hermits walked over the bridge and said to 
each other: “To liim who laid this bridge and cleared the road, 
whatev er he asks of the Lord, the Lord will give it to liiin !” As 
soon as Ivan heard these v\ord8, lie came out from under the 
hazelwood bridge, and said: “This bridge I laid with my father 
and brothers.” “And vriiat do you wish of the Lord?” the holy 
men a'kcd liim. “That the Lord make me rich for the rest of 
my life!” “Very well, go lo the open field. In the open field 
there is an old oak. Under that oak is a deep vault, and in that 
vault are gold and silver and jirccious atones galore. Take a 
shoiel and dig — the Lord v\iU make you rich for life!” linn 
u ent to the open field, dug up much gold and silv'er and many 
precious stones under the o.ik, and took them home. “Well, 
little son,” the poor man n«ked him, “have you seen anyone 
walking or driving over the bridge? And whnl do people say 
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about us?” Ivan told bis father that he had seen two venerable 
men and that they had rewarded him for life. 

The next day the poor man sent Vasily, his middle son, to 
the bridge. Vasily sat under the hazel logs and listened. Two 
venerable men walked over the bridge, capie to the spot above 
his hiding place, and said: “He who laid this bridge, whatever 
he asks of the Lord, the Lord Avill give it to him.” As soon as 
Vasily heard these words, he came out and said: “This bridge 
I laid with my father and brothers.” “And what do you ask of 
the Lord?” “That the Lord give me bread for the rest of my 
lifel” “Very well, go home, stake out a piece of fresh land, 
and sow it; the Lord tvdll give you bread for all your life!” 
Vasily came home, told his fatlier all that had happened, 
marked out a piece of fresh land, and sowed it with grain. 

The third day the poor man sent his youngest son to the 
bridge. Little Semyon sat under the logs and listened. Two ven- 
erable men walked over the bridge, came to the spot above his 
hiding place, and said : “He who laid this bridge, whatever he 
asks of the Lord, the Lord will give it to him.” Little Semyon 
heard these words, came out, and said : “This bridge I laid with 
my father and brothers.” “And what do you ask of the Lord?” 
“I ask of him a favor — to serve as a soldier to the great sov- 
ereign!” “Ask for something else. A soldier’s service is hard; 
if you become a soldier, you will fall captive to the Sea iCing, 
and many tears 'will you shed !” “Eh, you are venerable hermits 
and you know very well he who does not weep in this world 
wll weep in the next!” “Well, since you will serve the king, 
we give you our blessing!” said the venerable old men. They 
put their hands on little Semyon and turned him into a fleet- 
footed stag. • 

The slag ran to his father’s house. From the ■window his 
father and brolliers saw him, jumped out of the hut, and 
wanted to catch him. The stag turned back. He came running 
to the ttvo venerable old men, and they turned him into a hare. 
The hare darted back to the house; the father and brothers 
saw him, jumped out of the but, and wauled to catch him, but 
he turned back again. He came running to the ttvo venerable 
old men, who turned him into a little bird ^rith a golden head. 
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The bird flew to tbe house and sat on the wndow sill. The 
father and brothers saw him and jumped up to catch him, but 
he took wing and flew hack. The bird came flying to the ^vo 
venerable old men, who turned him into a human again and 
said: “Now, little Semyon, you can go into the king’s service. 
If you ever need to run somewhere in a hurry, you can turn 
into a stag, a hare, and a bird with a golden head. We have 
taught you how.” 

Little Semyon went home and asked his father’s permission 
to go into the king’s service. “Why should you go?” answered 
the poor man. “You are still young and foolish.” “No, father, 
let me go ; it is God’s will.” The poor man gave permission, and 
little Semyon made his bundle, said farewell to his father and 
brothers, and set out on bis way. 

After some time, a long time or a short time, he came to the 
king’s court, went straight to the king himself, and said: “Your 
Majesty, do not punish me, let me speak.” “Speak, little 
Semyon.” “Your Majesty, take me into your service,” “Impos* 
siblel You are small and foolish; how could you serve?” “Al* 
though I am small and stupid, 1 will serve no worse than the 
others ; God wll help me.” The king consented, took him as a 
soldier, and ordered him to stay near his person. Some time 
passed, and suddenly a certain king declared a terrible war 
against our king. He began to prepare himself to take the field ; 
at the appointed hour his whole army assembled. Little Sem- 
yon asked permission to go to war; tbe king could not refuse 
him, so took him with him and set out to the field of battle. 

For a long, long time the king marched %vith his troops. He 
left many, many lands behind him, and soon .was close to the 
enemy — in about three days hq would have to give battle. At 
that moment the king realized that he had neither his battle 
mace nor his sharp sword ivilh him. He had forgotten them in 
his pa\ace ; he had nothing to deSend himself with, to defeat 
the enemy forces vrith. He issued a call to all his troops: would 
someone undertake to go to the palace in a hurry and bring him 
his battle mace and sharp sword? To him who would do this 
service he promised his daughter, Princess Maria, in marria'^e, 
half his kingdom as a dmvry, and the other half after his death. 
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Volunteers presented themselves ; some said that they could do 
the errand in three years ; others, in t^vo years ; still others, in 
one year. But little Semyon said to the sovereign: “Your 
Majesty, I can go to the palace and bring the battle mace and 
the sharp 6%vord in three days.” The king was delighted, took 
him by the hand, kissed him on the mouth, and at once Avrote 
a letter to Princess Maria telling her to trust this messenger 
and to give him the s^vord and the mace. Little Semyon took the 
letter from the king and set out on his way. 

Having traveled about one verst, he turned into a fleet-footed 
stag and darted off like an arrow from a bow. He ran and ran 
until he got tired and turned from a stag into a hare ; then he 
raced ahead at a harems pace. He ran and ran until all his legs 
were weary and then turned from a hare into a little bird ■with a 
golden head; he flew even faster, flew and flew, and in a day 
and a half reached the kingdom where Princess Maria was. He 
turned hack into a human, entered the palace, and gave the 
princess the letter. Princess Maria tookit, unsealed it, read it, 
and said: *‘But how could you run across so many lands so 
speedily?” “This is howl” answered the messenger; he turned 
into a fleet-footed stag, ran once or thrice across the princess* 
chamber, approached the princess, and put his head on her 
knees. She took her scissors and cut a tuft of fur from his head. 
The stag turned into a hare, the hare capered a little in the 
chamber and jumped on the princess* knees. She cut a tuft of 
fur from him then too. The hare turned into a little bird mth 
a golden head, the bird flew about the room a little and perched 
on the princess’ hand. Princess Marla cut a golden feather from 
his head, and mapped all these — the stag’s fur, the hare’s fur, 
and the golden feather — into a handkerchief and hid them on 
her person. The bird "with the golden head then turned hack 
into a messenger. 

The princess gave him meat and drink, helped him to get 
ready for his jomney, and gave him the battle mace and the 
sharp sword; then they said good-by to each other, kissed 
heartily in fare^vell, and little Semyon ■^vent hack to the king. 
Again he ran as a fleet-footed slag, hounded as a slant-eyed hare, 
flew as a little bird, and by the end of the third day saw the 
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king’s camp near by. At about three hundred paces fpm the 
army be lay down on the beach near a bayberry bush, to rest 
from his journey; he put the battle mace and the sharp sivord 
by his side. From great weariness be fell asleep soon, and 
soundly. Just then a general happened to pass by the bayherry 
bush, saw the messenger, straightway pushed him into the sea, 
took the battle mace and tlie sharp sword, brought them to the 
king, and said: “Your Majesty, here are your battle mace and 
sharp sword, I fetched them myself — and that braggart, little 
Semyon, will surely take three years!” The king thanked the 
general, began to fight with the enemy, and in a short time won 
a brilliant victory over him. 

As for little Semyon, we have seen that he fell into the sea. 
That very moment the Sea King seized him and carried him to 
the deepest depth. He lived ivith this king for a whole year, 
grew bored and sad, and wept bitterly. The Sea King came to 
him and said: “Well, little Semyon, are you bored here?” “I 
am bored, Your Majesty 1” “Would you fain go to the Russian 
world?” “I would, if such is your royal favor.” The Sea King 
carried him out exactly at midnight, left him on the shore, 
and himself returned to the sea. Little Semyon prayed to God: 
“Lord, give me some sun!” Just before the rising of the red 
sim the Sea King came, again snatched him and carried him to 
the depths of the sea. 

Little Semyon lived there for another whole year. He became 
bored, andwept very bitterly. The Sea King asked him: “What 
is the matter, are you bored?” “I am bored,” said little Semyon. 
“Would you fain go to the Russian world?” “I would. Your 
Majesty.” The Sea King took him out to the shore at midnight, 
and himself returned to the sea. Little Semyon prayed to God 
%vith tears in his eyes; “My Lord, give me some sun!” Day had 
just begun to break when the Sea King came and snatched him 
and carried him once more to Oie depths of the sea. Little 
Semyon lived in the sea for a third year, became bored, and 
wept bitterly, inconsolably. “Wliat is the matter, Semyon, are 
you bored?” the Sea King asked him. “Would you fain go to 
the Russian world?” “I would. Your Majesty.” The Sea King 
cast him out on the shore, and himself returned to the sea. 
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Semyon, the little youth, prayed to God \vith tears in his eyes: 
“My Lord, give me some sunP’ Suddenly the sun shone tvith 
his bright rays, and now the Sea King no longer could take him 
into captivity. 

Little Semyon set out for his kingdom. He turned first into 
a stag, then into a hare, and then into a little bird mth a golden 
head. After a short time he found himself near the king’s 
palace. And while all this had been happening, the king had 
come back from the war and betrothed his daughter, Princess 
Maria, to the deceitful general. Little Semyon entered the 
chamber in which the bridegroom and the promised bride were 
sitting at table. Princess Maria saw him and said to the king: 
_ “Sovereign, my father! Do not punish me, let me speak.” 
“Speak, my dear daughter! Wliat do you ^vish?” “Sovereign, 
my father! My bridegroom is not the one who is sitting at the 
table, but the one who has just come! Now show us, little 
Semyon, how at that time you ran speedily for the battle mace 
and the sharp sword.” Little Semyon turned into a fleet-footed 
stag, ran once or t^vice across the chamber, and stopped near 
the princess. Princess Maria took from her kerchief the hit of 
fur she had cut from the stag, showed the king the spot at which 
she had clipped it, and said: “Look, father! Here are my 
proofs.” The stag turned into a hare; the hare capered in the 
chamber and leapt to the princess’ knee. Princess Maria took 
the bit of hare’s fur from her kerchief. The hare turned into a 
little bird with a golden head; the bird flew a little in the 
chamber and perched on the princess’ hand. Princess Maria 
untied the third knot in her kerchief and showed the golden 
feather. Then the king learned the real truth, ordered the gen- 
eral to be put to death, married Princess Maria to little Semyon, 
and made him his heir. 



VASILISA 

* THE P RI EST* S DAUGHTER 


r A CERTAIN lAND, ill a ccrlaio kingdom, there ^vas a priest 
named Vasily ■who had a daughter named Vasilisa Va- 
silyevna. She wore man’s clothes, rode horseback, was a 
good shot with the rifle, and did everything in a quite im- 
maidenly way, so that only very few people kneiv that she was 
a girl; most people thought that she was a man and called her 
Vasily Vasilyevich, all the more so because Vasilisa Vasilyevna 
was very fond of vodka, and this, as is well knoivn, is entirely 
unbecoming to a maiden. One day, King Barkhat (for that 
was the name of the king of that country) went to hunt game, 
and he met Vasilisa Vasilyevna. She was riding horseback in 
man’s clothes and was also hunting. When he saw her, King 
Barkhat asked his servants: “Who is that young man?” One 
servant answered him: “Your Majesty, that is not a man, but 
a girl; I know for a certainty tliat she is the daughter of the 
priest Vasily and that her name is Vasilisa Vasilyevna.” 

As soon as the king returned home he mote a letter to the 
priest Vasily asking him to permit his son Vasily Vasilyevich 
to come to visit him and eat at the king’s table. Meanwhile he 
himself went to the little old back yard wtch and began to 
question her as to how he could find out whether Vasily Va- 
silyevich was really a girl. The little old mtch said to him: “On 
the right side of your chamber hang up an embroidery frame, 
and on the left side a gun; if she is really Vasilisa Vasilyevna, 
she mil first notice the embroidery frame; if she is Vasily 
Vasilyevich, she •will notice the gun.” King Barkhat followed 
the little old 'witch’s advice and ordered his servants to hang 
up an embroidery frame and a gun in his chamber. 

As soon as the king’s letter reached Father Vasily and he 
showed it to his daughter, she went to the stable, saddled a gray 
horse 'with a gray mane, and went straight to King Barkhat’s 
palace. The king received her; she politely said her prayers, 
made the sign of the cross as is prescribed, bowed low to all four 
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sides, graciously greeted King Barkliat, and entered the palace 
■with him. They sat together at table and began to drink heady 
drinks and eat rich viands. After dinner, Vasilisa Vasilyevna 
•walked ivith King Barkhat through the palace chambers; as 
soon as she saw the embroidery frame she began to reproach 
King Barkhat: “What kind of }unk do you have here. King 
Barkhat? In my father’s house there is no trace of such 
womanish 6ddle-faddle, but in King Barkhat’s palace woman- 
ish fiddle-faddle hangs in the chambers!” Then she politely 
said farewell to King Barkhat and rode home. The king had 
not found out whether she w'as really a girl. 

And so two days later — no more — King Barkhat again sent 
a letter to the priest Vasily, asking him to send his son Vasily 
Vasilyevich to the palace. As soon as Vasilisa Vasilyevna heard 
about this, she went to the stable, saddled a gray horse %rith a 
gray mane, and rode straight to King Barkhat’s palace. The 
Idng received her. She graciously greeted him, politely said her 
prayers to God, made the sign of the cross as is prescribed, and 
bowed low to all four sides. King Barkhat had been advised 
by the little old back yard \vitch to order kasha cooked for 
supper and to have it stuffed svith pearls. The little old sritch 
had told him that if the youth was really Vasilisa Vasilyevna 
he would put the pearls in a pile, and if he was Vasily Va- 
silyevich he Avould throw them under the table. 

Supper time came. The king sat at table and placed Vasilisa 
Vasilyevna on his right hand, and they began to drink heady 
drinks and eat rich viands. Kasha was ser^'ed after all the other 
dishes, and as soon as Vasilisa Vasilyevna took a spoonful of 
it and discovered a pearl, she flung it imder the table together 
with the kasha and began to reproach King Barkhat. “What 
kind of trash do they put in your kasha?” she said. “In my 
father’s house there is no trace of such womanish fiddle-faddle, 
yet in KingBarkliat's house womanish fiddle-fadclle is put in 
the food !” Then she politely said farewell to King Barkhat and 
rode home. Again the king had not found out whether she was 
really a girl, although he badly wanted to know. 

Two days later, upon the advice of the little old ^rilch. King 
Barkhat ordered lhathis hath be heated; she had told him that 
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if tHe youtli really was Vasilisa Vasilyevna he would refuse to 
go to the bath wth him. So the bath was heated. 

Again King Barkhat wrote a letter to the priest Vasily, tell- 
ing him to send his son Vasily Vasilyevich to the palace for a 
visit. As soon as Vasilisa Vasilyevna heard about it, she went 
to the stable, saddled her gray horse %vith the gray mane, and 
galloped straight to King Baikhat’s palace. The king went out 
to receive her on the front porch. She greeted him civilly and 
entered the palace on a velvet tug; having come in, she politely 
said her prayers to God, made the sign of the cross as is pre- 
scribed, and bowed very lotv to all four sides. Then she sat at 
table mth King Barkhat, and began to drink heady drinks and 
eat rich viands. 

After dinner the king said ; “Would it not please you, Vasily 
Vasilyevich, to come Avith me to the bath?” “Certainly, Your 
Majesty,” Vasilisa Vasilyevna an6^ve^ed, “I have not had a hath 
for a long time and should like very much to steam myself.” 
So they went together to the bathhouse. While King Barkhat 
undressed in the anteroom, she took her hath and left. So the 
king did not catch her in the bath either. Having left the bath- 
house, Vasilisa Vasilyevna wrote a note to the king and ordered 
the servants to hand it to him when he came out. And this note 
ran: “Ah, King Barkhat, raven that you are, you could not 
surprise the falcon in the garden! For I am not Vasily Va- 
silyevich, but Vasilisa VasUycvna.” And so King Barkhat got 
nothing for all his trouble; for Vasilisa Vasilyevna was a clever 
girl, and very pretty too ! 



THE JT I SE MAIDEN 
AND THE SEVEN RODBERS 


O NCE UPON A TIME llicrc was a peasant wLo had two sons. 

I The younger one traveled, tbc elder stayed at hoinc. Be- 
fore tbe father died he bequealbed flU that be bad to bis 
elder son, and left nothing to tlie youngef one, thinking that 
a brother would surely not wrong a brother. The elder .son 
buried bis father and kept all of the inheritance. The second 
son returned and m ept bitterly on finding his fallicr dead. His 
brother said to him; “Our father left everything to me alone.” 
Yet this brollier had no children, while the younger brother 
had a son of his own and an adopted daughter. 

And so the elder brother look all of tlje inheritance, grew 
rich, and began to trade in precious goods* while the younger 
brother was poor, chopped wood, and carted it to market. His 
neighbors, pitying his poverty, took up a collection for liim 
and offered him money to enable him at least to set himself tip 
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as a retail merchant The poorm*in as afraid and said to them 
“No, m) good neighbors, I ^von’t tike 5 our money, for should 
I suffer losses m trade, who will pa> my debt to >ou’” Then 
two of his neighbors determined to give him monej by a 
stratagem One diy when tlie poor man went to get wood, one 
of these neighbors contrived to meet him by taking a detour 
and said “I had just left the liou«e for a distant voyage, when 
someone who owed me th>‘ce hundred rubles met me on the way 
and paid me Now I don’t know where to put the money I don’t 
want to return home, so please take it, keep it for me, or rather 
trade wth it I w on’t be back for a long time , y ou can pay me 
later, little by little ” 

The poor man took the money, brought it home, and was 
afraid that be might lo^e it or tliat Ins wife might find it and 
spend It instead of his own money Be thought and thought, 
and finally hid it in a wooden tub full of ashes While he was 
away, traders who bought ashes and paid for them in goods 
came to lus house, hisivife exchanged the tub of ashes for some 
goods When the husband returned and saw that the tub was 
gone he asked his ivife “Wlicrc arc the ashes’" His ivifc an 
severed “I sold them to the traders *’ He w^as frightened and 
very unhappy, but kept silent nonetheless His wife saw that 
he was sad, she began to press him to tell her what misfortune 
had befallen him and why he was so distressed He confessed 
that some money that did not belong to him was hidden in the 
ashes His wife grew angry, shouted, and ^s^ept “Wliy didn’t 
you trust me’’’ she said *T would have hidden the money in a 
better place’” 

Again the peasant w ent for wood to sell at the market so that 
he miglit buy bread Another of Ins neighbors overtook him., 
told him the same thing as the first, and gave him five hundred 
rubles to keep for him The poor man refused to take them, 
but the neighbor forced the money into lus hands and rode 
away The money was in bills, out poor man thought and 
thought about where to put it and finally stuck it under the 
lining of his cap He came to the forest, hung his cap on a pine 
tree, and began to chop wood As ill luck would have it, a raven 
snatched his cap avith the money m it and flew away The 
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peasant was sad but resigned himself to his fate. He lived as 
before, traded in wood and other cheap things, and somehow 
struggled along. The neighbors waited for some time and then 
realized that the poor man’s lot had not improved. They asked 
him : “Are you unsuccessful in your trade, brother? Or are you 
afraid that you will lose our money? If so, better give it back 
to us.” The poor man wept and told them how he had lost the 
money. His neighbors did not believe him and brought the 
matter to court. “How shall I decide this case?” thought the 
judge. “This peasant is a peaceful man, but penniless; he has 
nothing that can be taken from him, and if I send him to prison 
his family -will die of starvation !” 

The judge was sitting by the ivindow sunk in meditation when 
he was distracted by some boys playing in the street. One of 
the boys, an alert little fellow, said : “I will he the burgomaster ; 
you come to me with your cases and I \n\\ judge them.” He sal 
on a stone; another hoy approached him, bowed to him, and 
said: “I loaned money to this peasant, and he has not paid me 
back; I have come to Your Honor to complain about him.” 
“Did you borrow money from him?” the burgomaster asked 
tbe defendant. “I did,” “Then why don’t you pay it back?” “I 
have nothing to pay it Avith, little father.” “Listen, plaintiff I 
Since the defendant does not deny having borrowed money 
from you, and since be cannot pay, extend tbe term of the debt 
for five or six years; by that time he may come into money and 
if so he will repay tbe debt wth interest. Do you agree?” Tbe 
Uvo boys bowed to tbe burgomaster and said: -“Thank you, 
little father, we agree.” Tbe judge beard all this, was overjoyed, 
and said: “This boy has enlightened mel I 'will tell my plain- 
tiffs to give tbe poor man an extension of time.” Upon bis ad- 
vice, tbe rich neighbors agreed to >vait for two or three years, 
in the hope that by then the peasant would have bettered bis 
lot. 

The poor man again went to tbe forest for wood and chopped 
half a cartful, and then night came. He remained in the woods, 
intending to return borne in tbe morning wth a full carl. He 
wondered where he would spend the night. The forest was de- 
serted, and teeming %vilh wild beasts ; if be lay beside his horse. 
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tLcy might devour him. He went deeper into the thicket and 
climbed into a big pine tree. At night seven robbers came there 
and said : “Open, open, little gate!” At once a little gate leading 
underground opened; the robbers carried in their loot, and 
when all was hidden, said: “Close, close, little gate!” The gate 
closed, and the robbers left to get more loot. The peasant saw 
all this. When everything around him was quiet, he climbed 
do^vn from the tree, thinking, “Let me try — maybe the gate 
%vill open for me too.” He had no sooner said, “Open, open, 
little gate,” than it opened. He entered the cave and sa^v piles 
of gold, silver, and all sorts of other valuable objects lying 
around. The poor man rejoiced, and at daybreak began to drag 
away tlie bags of money; he tlircw away his wood, loaded his 
cart^vith silver and gold, and hastened home. 

His wife ^s’ent out to meet him. “Oh, little husband, I nearly 
died of grief, worrying about you! I thought that a tree had 
crushed you or that u*ild beasts had devoured you.” But the 
peasant said happily: “Cheer up, my wfe! God gave me luck. 
I found a treasure ; help me to carry these bags.” After tbe bags 
were carried in, be went to his rich brother, told him about 
everything, and innted him to accompany him on another 
trip to tlie cave. The brother agreed; they went together to 
the woods, found the pine tree, and cried; “Open, open, little 
gale!” And the little gate opened. Tliey set about dragging out 
hags of money ; the poor brother filled his cart and w'as satisfied, 
but the rich brother could not tear himself away. “Well, little 
brother,” he said, “you go home, I shall soon follow you.” 
“Very well! But don't forget to say; ‘Close, close, little gale!' ” 
“I won’t.” Tlie poor man left, but the rich man could not get 
enough of the treasure; it was impossible to take everything 
at once, and to leave it was a pity. Night overtook him in the 
same place. The robbers arrived, foimd him in the cave, and 
cut off his head. They removed their bags from the carl, put the 
slain man in it, lashed the horse, and set it loose. The horse 
ran out of the woods and brought him home. The robber chief- 
tain chided the robber who bad killed the rich brother. “Why 
did youkill him prematurely? You should have asked him first 
where he lived, for much of our goods is missing and probably 
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lie stole it! How ciu we find it now’ ’ The chieftain’s assistant 
said “Let the man who killed him look for him *” 

Shortly af tenvard, the murderer begin to scout for the gold 
He came to the poor man’s little store, he bought a thing or 
two, noticed that the storekeeper was dejected, and asked him 
“Wliy are you so sad’ ’ He answered *‘I had an elder brother, 
hut misfortune carac, someone killed him The day before 
yesterdayhishoi'se brought Inmhomewith his head cut off, and 
he was buried today ” The robber saw tint he was on the right 
track and, pretending to he very sorry, began to investigate 
Upon learning that the slain man had left a widow, he a«ked 
“Has his widow at least a roof over her head’” “Oh, yes, she 
has a big house ” “Wlierc’Showitto me ’’The peasant showed 
lum his brother’s house, the robber look some red paint and 
marked the door “What are you doing that for’” the peasant 
askedlum Heanswered “Iwanttohclpthewadow,andlha>e 
made that sign in order to 6nd her bouse more easily ” “Eh, 
brother, my sister in law needs no help, thank God, she has 
enough of everything ” “And where do you live’” “Here is my 
hut*” The robber made the same sign on his door too “And 
what IB that for’” “I like you very much,” said the robber 
* The next time I come here, I will stop at your house to spend 
the night, believe me, brother, you ivill proGt by it ” The roh 
her returned to lus hand, related all that had happened, and 
they decided to rob and kill everyone in the houses of the tivo 
brothers and recover their gold. 

Meanwhile the poor man came home and said “I have just 
made the acquaintance of a young fellow who smeared my 
door ivith paint and said that he would stop in my house to 
spend tlie night whenever he was in this village He is so kind 
hearted’ How sorry he was for my brother, how he wanted to 
help my sister in law’ ’ His wife and son hslened in silence, 
but his adopted daughter said to him “My father, didn’t you 
make a mistake’ Perhaps the same robbers who killed my uncle 
have now discovered that their gold is missing and are trying 
to Gnd us Now they may come and rob us, and you won’t 
escape death ” The peasant was frightened “That is quite po? 
Bible ( After all, I never saw the man before What a misfor 
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tune I Wliat shall we do?” His daughter said : “Take some paint 
and smear the same signs on all the doors in the neighbor- 
hood.” The peasant did this. When the robbers came they could 
not find any^ing ; they ’ivent back and thrashed their scout for 
not having made the signs properly. Finally they decided that 
they had been out\vitted by a clever person, and after a while 
prepared seven barrels; they pul a robber in each of them, 
except one tliat they filled with oil. 

The former scout took these barrels straight to the poor 
brother’s house; he arrived at sunset and asked whether he 
could stay overnight. The poor brother welcomed him as a 
friend. The daughter went to the yard and began to inspect 
the barrels; she opened one, and found oil; she tried to open 
another, but could not; she pul her ear to it and heard some- 
one stirring and breathing inside. “Ah,” she thought, “that’s 
an evil ruse!” She came into the house and said; “Father, we 
must treat our guest ; I -wdll make a fire in the stove and prepare 
something for supper*” “Very well,” the poor man said. The 
daughter made a fire in the stove and while cooking supper, 
she boiled water and poured it into the barrels, thus scalding 
the six robbers to death. Her father and his guest ate supper, 
and the daughter sat in the back room waiting to see wbat 
would happen next Wlien the hosts went to bed, tbe guest went 
out into the yard and '(vhistled. No» one answered ; he ap- 
proached the barrels, and steam came out of them. The robber 
guessed what had happened, harnessed his horses, and left 
with tlie barrels. 

The daughter closed the door, went to rouse her family, and 
told them what she had done. Her father said: “Well, little 
daughter, you have saved our lives, ^no^f be my son’s lawful 
wfe.” There was a gay feast and a wedding. The yoxmg bride 
kept telling her father that he should sell his old house and 
buy a new one, for she was very much afraid of the robbers, 
who might return sooner or later. And her fears came true. 
After some time, the same robber who had come ^vith the bar- 
rels disguised himself as an officer, came to the peasant’s house, 
and asked whetlier he could spend the night. He was admitted. 
No one guessed anything, but the young bride recognized him 
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and said: “Father, this is the satne robber who came before.” 

“No, my daughter, it is not.” She did not answer; hut when 
bedtime came, she put a sharp ax beside her and stayed awake 
all night %ratching. In the middle of the night the pretended 
officer rose, took his saber, and was about to cut off her hus- 
band’s bead. She did not lose her presence of mind, but s^vting 
her ax and cutoff his right hand; then she s^vung again and cut 
off his head. Her father now realized that his daughter was 
really very wise; he followed her advice, sold his old house, 
and bought himself a hostelry. He moved to his new residence 
and began to prosper and increase his trade. 

His neighbors, the same who had given him money and later 
sued him in court, stopped at his hostelry. “Hey, how do you 
happen to be here?” ^‘This is my house, I bought it recently.” 

“It’s a magnificent house ! Apparently you are in money. Why 
don’t you pay your debts?” The host bowed and said ; “Thank 
God! The Lord has been good to me, I found a treasure, and 1 
am ready to pay you even threefold.” “Very well, brother. 

Let us no>v celebrate the housewarming I” “You are welcome.” 

So they had a good time. 

And near the house there was a beautiful garden. “May we 
look at your garden?” “With pleasure, gentlemen— I ^vill ac- 
company you.” They walked and walked in the garden and in 
a remote corner found u tubful of ashes. When the host saw 
it he gasped; “Gentlemen, this is the same tub that my wfe 
sold.” “Let us see whether the money is not in the ashes.” They 
shook the tub and found the money. Then the neighbors be- 
lieved that the peasant had told them the truth. “Let us ex- ^ 

amine the trees in the woods,” they said. “The raven who ^ 

snatched the cap must have built a nest in it.” They walked and 
walked, saw a nest, pulled it down with hooks, and there was 
the cap! They threw out the nest and found the money. The 
host paid his debt to his neighbors and began to live in prosper- 
ity and happiness. 
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THE MAYORESS 


O NCE THERE ^VAS an ambitious woman. WTien her bus- 
I band came borne from the village council she asked 
him: “Wbat did the council deUberate about?” “We 
did not deliberate about anything; we gathered to elect a new 
mayor.” “And whom did you elect?” “For the time being, no 
one.” “Elect me, then,” said the woman. And so the husband 
went to the council (his wfe was a bad one and he wanted to 
teach her a lesson) and reported this to the elders; they imme- 
diately elected her mayoress. So she began to rule and judge; 
she drank ^mie ^irilh the peasants, and took bribed. 

The time came for collecting the poll tax. The mayoress was 
unable to collect it on time. A Cossack came and asked for the 
mayor, but the woman upon hearing that he had arrived ran 
home to hide. “Where shall I hide?” she asked her husband. 
“Dear little husband, tie me up in a bag and put me over there 
tvith the bags of grain!” There were about five bags of spring 
seed in the room. The peasant tied up the mayoress and put 
her among the bags. The Cossadc came and he said: “Oho, the 
mayor has hidden himself!” And he began to lash the bag with 
his whip. The woman roared at the top of her lungs: “Oh, little 
father, I don’t ^vant to be mayoress, I don’t ^vant to be may- 
oress!” The Cossack gave her a good thrashing and left, and 
thereafter the woman no longer wanted to he mayoress, and 
obeyed her husband. 



HI- 

IVAN THE SIMPLETON 


I N A CERTAIN LAND, m a certain kingdom, there lived an old 
man and his old wife They had three sons, of whom the 
third was called Ivan the Simpleton The first two sons 
were married, but Ivan the Simpleton was a bachelor The first 
two were busy they managed the house, plowed, and sowed, 
but the third did nothing at all One day the old father and his 
daughters in law sent Ivan to finish plowing a few rods of land 
The young boy came to the field, harnessed his horse, drove 
once or twice over the field with bis plow, and saw countless 
swarms of mosquitoes and midges He grabbed a whip, lushed 
one side of his horse, and killed a host of these bugs , be lashed 
the other side of his horse and killed forty gadflies He thought 
to himself “Here with one stroke I have killed forty mighty 
knights and a countless host of lesser warriors’” He gathered 
them all together, put them in a pile, and covered them with 
lioise dung, he did not continue plo^'ong but unharnessed his 
horse and drove home Upon his return he said to his sisters m* 
law and his mother “Give me a piece of thick cloth and a 
saddle, and you father, give me the rusty saber that hangs on 
the wall I am not a real peasant, I have no land 

His family laughed at him, and to mock him gave him a 
cracked clod instead of a saddle, our fellow attached girths to 
It and laid it across a arrelched mare Instead of a piece of thick 
cloth his mother gave him a ragged old dress of hers, he took 
this, sharpened his father’s saber, made ready for his journey, 
and left He came to a crossroads, and since he knew how to 
write a little, he wrote on the guidcposf “Let the mighty Hya 
Muromets and Fjodor Lyzhnikov come to such and such a 
kingdom to see the strong and mighty hero who in one stroke 
killed forty mighty kniglils and an unmmibered host of lesser 
warriors, and covered tliem all witli a stone ” 

Soon after him, Hya Muromets came to the same crossroads 
and read tlic inccnption oiT the post “Ha!’ he said “A strong 
and mighty hero has passed by here, it is not meet to disobey 



him.” He rode on and overtook 'Vnniukba, and ^vhile he was 
still at a distance, doffed his cap and saluted him: **Good day, 
strong and mighty hero!” Vaniuklia did not doff his cap, and 
said: “Good day, lUuldial” Tlicy rode togetlier. After a short 
time Fyodor Lyzhnikov came to the same post, read the inscrip- 
tion, and decided that he too should heed tlic summons — after 
all, Ilya Muromets had heeded it! So he rode in the same direc- 
tion; while he was still at a distance he doffed his cap and said: 
“Good day, strong and mighty hero!” But Vaniukha did not 
doff his cap, and said: “Good day, Fediunka!” 

All tliree of them rode together; they came to a certain king- 
dom, and stopped in the royal meadows. The heroes pitched 
their tents, and Vaniuklia spread his old dress ; the two heroes 
tied their steeds \vith silken ropes, hut Vaniuklia broke a tirig 
from a tree, liristed it, and lied liis mare irith it. And so they 
settled themselves. From his castle the king saw that strangers 
were foraging in his meadows and at once sent one of his fa- 
miliars to find out who tliey were. He came to the meadows, ap- 
proached Ilya ^luromets, and asked him what manner of men 
tliey were and why tliey thus trampled the king’s meadows 
without permission. Ilya Muromets answered : “It is not for me 
to answer! Ask our chief, the strong and mighty hero.” 

The envoy approached Vaniukha, who began to shout at 
him before he could utter a word: “Get away while you still 
can, and tell the king that in his meadows there Is a strong and 
mighty hero who in one stroke killed forty mighty knights 
and an imnumbered host of lesser warriors and covered them 
^vith a stone — and that Ilya Muromets and Fyodor Lyzhnikov 
are irilh him, and that he demands the king’s daughter in mar- 
riage !” The envoy conveyed this message to the king. Tlie king 
consulted the annals: Hya Muromets and Fyodor Lyzhnikov 
were mentioned there, hut llie third one, who in one stroke had 
killed forty knights, was not. Then the king ordered his army 
to gather, seize the three knights, and bring them before liim. 
But this was no easy task! When Vaniukha saw the army ap- 
proaching he cried; “Byukha, drive a-way this rabble!” And 
he himself lay down, stretched out, and watched thq scene like 
an owl. 
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At his command Ilya Muromets jumped on his steed, gal- 
loped fonvard, and did not bo much smite wth his hands as 
trample with his steed; he knocked down the whole army, 
leaving only a few messengers to inform the king of what had 
happened. Upon hearing the news of the disaster, the king 
assembled even greater forces and sent them to seize the three 
knights. Ivan the Simpleton cried: “Fediunka, drive away this 
scum!” Fyodor jumped on his steed and knocked them all 
do^vn, leaving only a fe;v messengers. 

What could the king do? He was in sore straits; the three 
knights had defeated Ids army. He began to cudgel his brains, 
and recalled that in his kingdom there lived a strong hero, 
Dobrynya. He sent him a letter, asking him to come to the royal 
meadows and conquer the three knights. Dobrynya came; 
the king received him on his third-story balcony, and Dobrynya 
on horseback was level with the king on the balcony — so 
mighty was he! He saluted the king and they spoke together. 
Then he went to the king*6 meadows. Dya Muromets and 
Fyodor Lyzlmikov saw Dobrynya riding toward them, became 
frightened, jumped on their steeds, and made away. But 
Vaniukha had no time to nm away, for while he got his mare 
ready, Dobrynya approached him and began to laugh at the 
sight of this vaunted hero — ^he "was so short and so thin! 
Dobrynya bent his head down level wth V.iniukha’s face and 
stared at him in amusement. Vaniukha did not lose his pres- 
ence of mind; he drew out his saber and cut off Dobrynya’s 
head. 

The king saw this and was frightened. “Oh,” he said, “the 
knight has slain Dobrynya. How wc are indeed in trouble! Go 
quickly, call the hero to my palace.” Such a brilliant delega- 
tion came to fetch Vaniukha that, Lord save us, the very best 
carriages and people of the highest rank ^scre there. They 
sealed him in a coach and brought him before the king. Tlie 
king received him hospitably and gave him his daughter in 
marriage; they celebrated their wedding, and are still alive to 
this -v erj’ day and chewing bread. 

I was at their wedding and drank mead; il ran down my 
mustache hut did not go into my moulh. I asked for a cap, 
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and received a slap; I was given a robe, and on my way home 
a titmouse flew over me cackling: “Flou-ing robe!” I thought 
she ivas saying, “Throw a^vay the robe,” and ihre^v* it away. 
This is not the tale, but a flourish, for fan. The tale itself has 
not begun! 


FATHER NICHOLAS 
AND THE THIEF 


I N A CERTAIN TO\YN there lived a tliief who caused mudi 
sorrow. One day he happened to rob a wealthy man; the 
theft was discovered and men were sent in pursuit of the 
thief. He ran for a long time through the woods, but in front 
of these woods there >vas an open steppe tliat extended for at 
least ten versts. "Wlien U»e thief reached the edge of the woods, 
he stopped and wondered what to do next. If he ran over the 
steppe, he would be caught at once, for there everything could 
be seen from a distance of two verst6;and he heard his pursuers 
coming closer. Then he began to pray: “Lord, forgive my sin* 
ful soul; hide me, Father Nicholas, and I ^vill set a ten kopek 
candle before your image.” 

Suddenly out of nowhere an aged man appeared and asked 
the thief: “What did you just say?” The thief ans^vered; “I 
said; ‘Father Nicholas, hide me in this ■wilderness.’ And I 
promised to put a candle before his image.” And he confessed 
his sin to the old man, who said; “Creep into this piece of car- 
rion.” For a piece of carrion was lying nearby. The thief had 
no other clioice than to creep into the carrion, for he did not 
want to be caugbt. He crept in, and that very minute die old 
man became invisible. He was Father Nicholas himself. 

Now the pursuers came nearer; the men rode out on the 
steppe, rode for half a verst, and, seeing nothing, turned back. 
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Mean^vliile tlie thief lay in the carrion, hardly ahle to breathe, 
so foul was the smell, "^en his pursuers left, he crept out and 
saw the same old man standing near by, gathering ^vax. The 
thief approached him and thanked him for his rescue. Then 
the old man asked again: “What did you promise Father 
Nicholas when you sought refuge?” The thief answered; “I 
promised to buy him a ten kopek candle.” “Well, just as you 
were stifled lying in that carrion, so Father Nicholas would be 
stifled by your candle.” And the old man admonished him: 
“Never pray to the Lord and his saints to help you in evil 
deeds ; for the Lord does not bless evil deeds. Now heed my 
^vords, and tell others never to pray to God for help in evil 
deeds !” Having said this, he vanished from sight. 


hk 

BU RENV SB K A, 

THE LITTLE RED C O JT 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM, in a Certain land, there lived a king 
and a queen, and tliey had an only daughter, Princess 
Maria. When the queen died, the king took another wfe, 
Yagishua. Yagishna gave birth to two daughters: one had two 
eyes, and the other three ej'es. The stepmother disliked Princess 
Maria, and ordered her to take Burenushka, tfie little red cow, 
to pasture, and gave her a crust of dry bread for her dinner. 
The princess went to the open field, bo^ved to Burenushka’s 
right leg, ate and drank her fill, and dressed in £ae attire,* aJJ 
day long, dressed like a lady, she tended Burenusldca. At the 
end of the day, she again bowed to the little cow’s right leg, 
removed her fine attire, went home carrying back her crust of 
bread, and put it on the table. “How does the slut keep alive?” 
wondered Yagishna. The next day she gave Princess Maria the 
same crust, and sent her elder daughter \vith her, saying; “Give 


an cje lo^vbat Princess Marn fcctls licr^clf ■\Mtli ” Tliej cnme 
to tbe open field and Princess Mirn said * “Little sister, let me 
pick tbe lice from y our bead ” Sbc began to pick them, at tbe 
same time saying “Sleep, sleep, little sister* Sleep, sleep, my 
dear* Sleep, sleep, little eye* Sleep, sleep, other eye*” Tbe cic 
ter fell adeep, and Prince s Maria ro«e up, went to Bure 
nu«bka, boav ed to her rigbt leg, ate and drank ber fill, dressed 
berself in fine attire, and all day long avalked around like a 
lady Nigbt came. Princess Maria removed ber fine attire and 
said “Get up, little si«ter, get up, my dear, let us go borne ” 
“Ab,” said tbe sister unhappily, “I have slept through tbe day, 
and have not seen any thing, now my mother will scold me ” 
They came home, the mother asked her “What did Princess 
Mana eat, avbat did she drink “I ba\e not seen anything ” 
Yagisbna scolded ber, next morning sbc got up and sent her 
tbree-eyed daughter, saying “Go and see what that slut eats 
and dnnks ” Tbe girls came to the open field a\bere Burenusbka 
grazed, and Princess Maria said “Little sister, let me pick tbe 
lice from y our bead ” “Pick Uiem, little sister * Pick them, my 
dear*” Princess Alarm began to pidw, saying at tbe same time 
“Sleep, sleep, little sister* Sleep, sleep, my dear* Sleep, sleep, 
little eye* Sleep, sleep, oilier eye*” She forgot about the third 
eye, and the third eye looked and looked at ivhat Princess 
Alaria was doing She ran to Burenusbka, boaved to her right 
leg, ate and drank her fill, dressed in fine attire Wlien tbe sun 
began to set, she again bowed to Burenudika, removed ber fine 
attire, and asent to rouse tbe three eyed one “Get up, little 
sister* Getup, my dear* Let us go home*” Princess Maria came 
home and put her dry crust on llic table The mo tlier questioned 
her dau^ter “Wlial does she eat and drink’” Tbe three eyed 
one told e\ erytbing Y'lgisbna said to her husband “Slaughter 
Burenusbka, old man*” And the old man slaughtered tbe cow 
Princess Mana begged him “Please, my dear, give me at least 
a bit of tbe entrails*” The old man threw her a bit of tbe en 
trails She tookit, placed it on a gatepost, and a bush avatb sweet 
berries grew up on it, and all kinds of little birds perched there 
and sang songs of kings and of peasants Pnnee Ivan beard 
about Princess Alana, came to her stepmother, put a dish on 
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tbe table, and said; “Whichever maiden picks a dishful of 
berries for me, her I will take for my wf e.” Yagisbna sent her 
elder daughter to pick berries; the birds did not even let her 
come near, she bad to guard her ejes lest tbe birds peck them 
out. Yagisbna sent her other daughter, and they did not let her 
come close either. At last she sent Princess Maria. Prince« 
Maria took tbe dish and went to pick tbe berries; and as she 
picked them, tbe little birds placed hvice and thrice as many on 
the dish as she herself could pick. She returned, placed the ber- 
ries on the table, and bowed to the prince. There was a ga> feast 
and a wedding; Prince Ivan took Princess Maria away, and 
they began to live happily and prospered. 

After some time, a long time or a short time. Princess Maria 
gave birth to a son. She wanted to visit her father, and went to 
his house with her husband. Her stepmother turned her into 
a goose and disguised her elder daughter as Prince Ivan’s %rife. 
Prince Iian returned home. The old tutor of the child got up 
early in the morning, washed himself very clean, took the baby 
in his arms, and went to an open field, stopping near a little 
hush. Geese came flying, gray geese came. “My geese, gray 
geese 1 Wlicre have you seen the baby’s mother?” “In the next 
flock.” The next flock came. “My geese, gra j geese I Where have 
you seen the baby’s mother?” Tlie baby’s mother jumped to 
the ground, lore off her goose skin, took the baby in her arms, 
and nursed him at her breast, crying: “I wll nurse him today, 
I will nurse him tomorrow, but ibc day after I ivill fly beyond 
the forests dark, beyond tbe mountains high!” Tbe old man 
ivcnt borne, Tbe little fellow slept till next morning wlbout 
awakening, and tbe false wnfc railed at llie old man for ba^ ing 
gone to the open field and for having starved her son. Next 
morning again be got up very early, washed himself very clean, 

up, followed the old man unseen, and bid in the bush. Gee«e 
came fl) ing, gray gco'se came. Tlie old man called to them : “M) 
geese, graj geese! Wlierc lia-vc jou seen the baby’s mother?” 
“In llic next flock.” Tlie next flock came. “My geese, graj 
geese! Wlicrc have jou seen the baby’s mother?” The hahj’s 
mother jumped to the ground, tore off her goose skin, threw it 





behind the bush, nursed Ae baby at her breast, and said fare- 
well to bun: “Tomorrow I ivill fly beyond tbe forests dark, 
beyond the mountains bigb !” Sbe gave tbe baby to tbe old man 
and said : “Why is there a smell of burning?” Sbe turned to put 
ber goose skin on, and reabzed tbat it was gone . Prince Ivan 
bad burned it. He grasped Princess Maria; sbe turned into a 
frog, tlien into a bzard, and into one kind of loathsome insect 
after another, and at last into a spindle. Prince Ivan broke tbe 



spindle in two, threw tbe top back of him and tlie bottom in 
front of him, and a beautiful young woman stood before him 
They went home together. Yagishna’s daughter yelled and 
shouted ; “The WTecker is coming, the killer is coming !” Prince 
Han gathered the dukes and boyars together and asked them: 
“With which ivife do you advise me to live?” They said : “With 
the first.” “Well, gentlemen, whichever ivife is the first to climb 
tbe gate, with her wll I li\e” Yagisbna’s daughter at once 
climbed to tbe top of the gate, but Princess Maria only clutched 
It and did not climb up. Then Prince Ivan took bis gun and 
shot the false ivife, and began to li^e wotJi Princess Maria as 
of old, and the) prospered. 


TBE JESTER 


I N A CERTAIN VILLAGE there lived a jester. A priest decided 
to visit him and said to his wfe: “I think I Avill go to the 
jester, perhaps he wll play some clever trick to amuse 
me.” He made ready and went; be found the jester walking 
around his yard tending his farm. “May God help you, jester!” 
“Welcome, father, whither is God taking you?” “To you, my 
dearest one; won’t you play a trick to amuse me?” “With pleas- 
ure, father; only I left tlie trick ivith seven other jesters, so 
dress me up warmly and give me your horse that I may go and 
fetch it.” The priest gave him his horse, sheepskin, and cap, 
and the jester drove away. He came to the priest’s wife and said : 
“Little mother, the priest has bought twelve thousand pounds 
of fish ; he sent me to you on his horse, he wants three htmdred 
rubles.” The priest’s vdfe straightivay gave him three hundred 
rubles; the jester took them and drove back. He came home, 
put the sheepskin coat and the cap in the sledge, set the horse 
free in the enclosure, and hid himself. The priest waited and 
waited, finally lost patience, and returned to his ivife. She 
asked: “Where is the fish?” “What fish?” “What do you mean? 
The jester was here to get the money; he said that you had 
bought twelve thousand pounds of fish, and I gave him three 
hundred rubles.” Thus the priest learned what kind of trick 
the jester had played on him ! 

The next day he again went to the jester. The jester expected 
him; he had disguised himself as a woman and was sitting hy 
the "window spinning. Suddenly the priest appeared. “May 
God help youP^ “Tbu are wefcomer” *Ts the jester home?” 
“No, father.” “But where is he?” “Yesterday he played a trick 
on you, and since then he has not been home.” “Wliat a rascal ! 
He tvill probably come home tomorrow.” On the tliird day the 
priest came again, and the jester still was not at home. Tlie 
priest thought: “Why should I come here for nothing? This 
girl is probably his sister ; I wll take her to my house and make 
her work off my money.” He asked her: “Who are you? A rela- 
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tion of the jester’s?” Slie said: “I am his sister.” “The jester 
took three hundred rubles from me; so come, my little dove, 
work them off.” “Well, if I must go, I will.” She made ready, 
went with the priest, and lived in his house for a long time. 

The priest had several young daughters to marry. One day 
the matchmakers came to him: a rich merchant wanted to 
marry his son to one of the priest’s daughters. But the priest’s 
daughters were not to the merchant’s liking, and instead he 
asked the priest’s cook, the jester’s pretended sister, to marry 
bis son. There was a gay feast and a wedding, everything was 
done in the proper way. That evening the pretended bride 
said to her husband : “Drop me out of the wndow on a sheet, I 
want to get some fresh air; when I shake the sheet, pull me 
back.” The husband dropped her into the garden; tlie sup- 
posed wife tied a she-goat to the sheet, shook it, and the bride- 
groom pulled it back. When he dragged it into the room, he 
found a she-goat instead of his wife. He began to shout: “Ob, 
evil people have hetvitebed my %rife!” Everyone rushed to hia 
room and began to exorcise the she-goat; the women began to 
conjure her, trying to turn her into a woman again, and in the 
end tormented her so much that she died. 

Meanwhile the jester came home, changed his clothing, and 
went to the priest, who welcomed him’ and invited him to stay 
and dine 'with him. The jester ate and drank, talked about one 
thing and another, and then asked: “Father, where is my sis- 
ter? Did you not take her into your home?” “I did,” ans^vered 
the priest, “hut I married her to a rich merchant,” “What do 
you mean? Without my permission? Does the law permit that? 
I’ll sue you in court I” The priest began to argue wth him, 
begging him not to sue. The jester obtained three hundred 
rubles from him. Then he said: “Now, father, take me to my 
brother-in-law, show me how they are living.” The priest did 
not want to start a new argument, so he went with him. 

They came to the merchant, who received them hospitably. 
The jester sat there for a long time, but his sister did not ap- 
pear. Finally he said : “Kinsman, where is my sister? I have not 
seen her for a long time.” The others began to get restless. He 
asked again ; they told him that evil people had he'witched jus 
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sister and changed her into a she^oat. “Show me tlic goat, 
then I” said the jester. Tliey said: “She died.” “No! No she-goat 
died — you Idllcd my sister. How could she change into a goat? 
I wll go to court about this.” They hegan to beg Inm : “Please 
don’t go to court, we’ll pay you whatever you ask.” “Give me 
three hundred rubles, then I won’t sue you.” Tlicy counted 
out the money, the jester took it and left, made a coffin some- 
where, put the money in it, and drove home. 

On his way he met the seven other jesters. Tlicy asked him : 
“What arc you carrj-ing, jester?” “l^Ioncy.” “And where did 
you get it?” “It’s verj’ simple! I sold a dead man, and now I am 
carrying his coffin full of money.” The jesters ^nthout sajnng 
a word went home, slew their ivivcs, made coffins, put the coffins 
on carts, and drove into toivn, calling: “Dead people, dead 
people! Who wants to buy dead people!” When the Cossacks 
heard this, they immediately galloped over to them and began 
to lash them with ^vhips. Tliey lashed them for a long time, say- 
ing: “That^viU teach you to sell dead people !” Tlicn they drove 
them out of the toivn. The seven jesters had a narrow escape ; 
they buried their dead and went to the first jester’s house to 
revenge themselves for the trick he had played on them, lie was 
expecting them and had prepared everything in advance. 

They came, entered his house, ivishcd liim good day, and sat 
doivu on a bench. Non', there was a she-goat running about in 
the jester’s house; she ran and ran and suddenly dropped a 
silver ruble. The jesters saw it and asked: “How did tlie she- 
goat drop a silver ruble?” “She always drops silver coins!” 
They hegan to press him to sell the goat; ho stubbornly refused, 
arguing that he wanted her himself. But the other jesters in- 
riued. and foiaUy Iw, V» w.U dift. Uviwlted 

rubles. The jesters gave him the money and took the goat away 
with them; they put her in a room, spread rugs on the floor, and 
wailed for the morning, thinking, “She’ll drop a tubful of 
coins for us !” Instead she only befouled the rugs. 

Again the jesters went to lake vengeance on our jester. He 
knew that they would come and said to hisirife: “Now woman, 
mind you. I am going to fasten a bladder full of blood under 
your arm. When the jesters come to thrash me, I shall ask you 
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to serve dinner The first time I ask you, don’t heed me, the 
second time I a^k you, still don’t heed me, the third time I ask 
you, still don’t heed me I ivill snatch a knife and thrust it into 
the bladder, the blood ivill flow, and you ^vill fall, pretending 
that you are dead Then I will lake a whiplash and lash you 
once, yon will stir I ^vlll lash you a second time, and you wll 
turn over, I will lash you a third time, and you will jump up 
and set the table ” The jesters arrived “Well, brother,” they 
said, “you have been cheating us long enough This time we 
are going to kill you ” “Too bad* Kill me if you must, but let 
us have dinn er togetlier for the last time Eh, woman, serve 
the dinner’” She did not move, he ordered her a second time 
and still she did not move, he ordered her n third time and still 
shedidnotmove Thejestertookaknifeand slashed her in the 
side, blood flowed from her m streams, she fell to the floor, 
and the jesters became frightened ‘ What have you done, you 
dog’ Now you’ll get us involved in this’” “Qmet, boys’ I have 
a special whiplash with which to cure her ” 

He got the whiplash, lashed once, and bis wife stirred, he 
lashed a second time and she turned over, he lashed a third 
tunc and she jumped up and began to set the table The jesters 
said “Sell us that whiplash’” “Buy it ” “How much do you 
want for it’” “Three hundred rubles ” The jesters counted out 
the money, took tlie whiplash, and w ent to town with it They 
saw a rich man’s funeral and cned “Stop, stop The proces 
Sion stopped “We shall bring the dead raanhackto life ’’They 
lashed the dead man once, hut he did not stir, they lashed him 
a second tune, with the same result, they lashed him a third, 
fourlli, and fifth time — still the dead man refused to stir Then 
the good fellows were seized and giv en lashes in their turn , and 
the people who lashed them willi whips kept saying “Thai’s 
5 or y oil doctors ’ Thai’s /or y on doctors This t/n?e they' w cro 
lashed till they were half dead They somehow managed to 
trudge home, and when llicy had recovered they said “Well, 
hoys, the jester has made fools of us long enough, let us kill 
him once and for all ” 

They made ready and went, they found the jester at home, 
seized him, and dragged him to the river to drown him He 


begged them : “Please let me at least say farewell to my mfe 
and family. Bring them here!” They agreed, and went to get 
bis family, after tying liim in a sack and leaving bim near the 
ice bole. They had no sooner left than a soldier drove by -with 
a pair of bay horses. The jester coughed in his sack. The soldier 
stopped, got off his sledge, and asked: “Ah, jester, why have 
you crept into this sack?” “\?^ell, I eloped wth so and so [he 
named tlie girl], and her father began to look for us; we hid in 
sacks, and had ourselves tied up and set do^vn in different 
places in order to mislead our pursuers.” The soldier was a 
\vidower and he said: “Brother, let me get into that sack.” The 
jester obstinately refused, but die soldier pressed bim and 
finally persuaded him. The jester got out, tied the soldier in the 
sack, took hia horses, and drove atvay. The soldier sat and sat 
in the sack and finally fell asleep. 

The seven jesters returned ivithout our jester’s family, took 
the sack, and cast it into tlie water; the sack went down to the 
bottom and the water made a gui^Ung noise that soimded like 
“gray*g!ack*gray-glack,” The jesters ran home, sat do\vn to rest, 
and our jester drove by their windows ^vith a pair of horses fine 
enough to take your breath away! “Stop!” shouted the seven 
jesters. He stopped. “How did you get out of the tvater?” “Ah, 
you fools! Didn’t you hear me saying as I went doivn: ‘Grays 
and blacks, grays and blacks’? I was fishing for horses. There 
are plenty of them, and what horses! What I have harnessed 
here is just trash, because they were near the shore, but a little 
farther out there are black horses — real prizes!” The jesters 
believed him and begged: “Brother, drop us into the water- — 
we too want to get some horses!” “With pleasiu’e!” He tied 
them all in sachs and dropped them into the irater, one after 
the other. Wlien he had dropped them all, he just waved his 
hand and said : “Now drive out on your black horses !” 
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TBE PRECIOV S BIDE 


I N ONE VILLAGE tliere lived two brothers, Danilo and 
Gavrilo. Danilo ^vas rich and Gavrilo poor. One co^v was 
Gavrilo’s only possession, and Danilo envied him even 
that. One day Danilo went to town to buy something, and upon 
his return came to his brother and told him ; “Brother, why do 
you keep a cow? I was in town today and saw that cows can be 
had very cheap, at five or six rubles a head, but hides are selling 
at twenty rubles.” Gavrilo believed him, slaughtered his cow, 
ate the meat, and at market time went to totsm to sell his cow- 
hide. A tanner saw him and asked: “Is that hide for sale, my 
good man?” “It is.” “How much do you want for it?” “Twenty- 
five rubles.” “Are you out of your mind? I’ll give you t^vo 
rubles and a half.” Gavrilo refused to sell the hide at this price 
and dragged it around mtli him all day, but no one offered 
him any more. Finally, he dragged the hide to the bazaar. A 
merchant saw him and asked: “Is that hide for sale?” “It is.” 
“What is your price?” “Twenty-five rubles.” “Are you mad? 
Who ever heard of such an expensive hide? I’ll give you two 
and a half.” Gavrilo thought and thought, and finally said: 
“So be it, Mr. Merchant, I Avill accept your price. But give me 
at least a glass of vodka.” “Very well, we won’t quarrel about a 
drink.” The merchant gave him two rubles and a half, drew a 
handkerchief out of his pocket, and said : “Now go to that stone 
house over there, give the hostess this handkerchief, and tell 
her from me to give you a full glass of tvine.” 

Gavrilo took the handkerchief, went to the house, and the 
hostess asked him: “What do you want?” Gavrilo said; “Thus 
and so, Madam ! I sold your husband a hide for t^vo rubles and 
a half, and a full glass of wine in addition; he sent me here to 
give you this handkerchief and ask you to serv’e me the wine.” 
The hostess immediately poured a glass, but not quite a full 
one, and offered it to Gavrilo; he drank it and stood there. 
Tlie hostess asked him; “Wliy are you still standing there?” 
Gavrilo ans^vered; “Our agreement was for a full glass of 
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wine.” At that time the merchant's wfe had her lover in the 
house; he heard Gavrilo’e words and said: “Pour him some 
more, sweetheart!” She poured him half a glass; Gavrilo dranlc 
it and still stood there. Again the hostess asked him: “What 
are you waiting for now?” Gavrilo answered: “Our agreement 
was for a full glass, and you gave me half a glass.” The lover 
told her to serve him for the third time; then the merchant’s 
wife took the ivine decanter, put the glass in Gavrilo’s hand, 
and poured so much ^vine that it overflowed the rim. Gavrilo 
had no sooner drunk his ivine than the merchant knocked at 
the door. The wife did not know where to hide her lover and 
began to cry: “Where shall I pul you?” The lover ran back and 
forth in the room, and Gavrilo after him, crying: “And where 
shall I go?” The woman opened tlie trapdoor and pushed them 
both in. 

The merchant came in, bringing guests with him. When they 
had drunk some liquor they began to sing songs, and Gavrilo, 
sitting in the pit, said to his companion: “Bo what you will, but 
this is ray father’s favorite song, and I shall sing it too,” “For 
heaven’s sake, please, don’t sing! Here are a hundred rubles 
for you, only keep quiet” Gavrilo took the money and kept 
quiet. After a short time the merry hand above them began an* 
other song. Gavrilo again said to his companion : “Do what you 
will, hut this time I must join them: that is my mother’s favorite 
song!” “Please, don’t sing! Here are two hundred rubles for 
you.” This suited Gavrilo: he now had three hundred rubles; 
he put the money in his pocket and kept quiet. Soon the guests 
began a third song. Gavrilo said: “This time give me four hun- 
dred rubles, else I’ll sing.” Tlic lover begged him not to, and 
said that he had no more money. The merchant’s wife heard 
them WTangling in the cellar, opened the trapdoor, and whis- 
pered: “Wlial is the matter?” Her lover asked her for five hun- 
dred rubles ; she quickly returned wlh the money, and Gavrilo 
took it and kept quiet. 

After a w'hile he noticed a pillow* and a barrel of tar in the 
pit; he ordered his companion to undress. After tlie lover had 
undressed, Gavrilo smeared him with tar, then cut open the 
pillow*, and ordered him to roll in the feathers. After the man 
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had rolled himself m ihe fcalhere, Gavrilo opened the trap 
door, sat himself astride his companion, and rode out, crying 
“The ninth de\il is leaving this house* ’ The guests became 
frightened and rushed home, thinking that devils had come 
After all of them were gone, the merchant’s wife said to her 
husband “I told jou ih it sir ingc things were going on here ” 
The merchant foolishly beheved her and sold his house for 
a song 

Gavrilo came home and sent Lis eldest son to ask Danilo to 
come to him and help lam count his money But Danilo laughed 
in his nephew’s face “Wliat is there to count’” he said ‘Can’t 
your father count two and a half riihles’” “Oh no, uncle, 
father has brought home lots of money ’ ’ Then Danilo’s wife 
said “Go there, at least to make fun of him ” Danilo heeded 
Ins wfe and went to his brother’s Wlien Gavrilo poured out 
the pile of money before him, Danilo was surprised and aeked 
“Brother, where did you get so much money’” “Wliat do you 
mean, where’ I slaughtered my cow, and sold its hide in town 
for twenty five rubles, for tins money I bougbl £i\e cows, 
slaughtered them, and sold their hides at the same price , and 
so on ” Upon hearing that his brother had made a fortune so 
easily, Damlo went home, slaughtered all his cattle, and began 
to wait for market day, and since it was summer, the flesh of 
the slaughtered anunals rotted \^lien he brought his hides to 
town, no one wanted to give him more than two and a half 
rubles for each He was forced to sell them at a loss, and began 
to live more miserably than Gavrilo had ever lived But Gavrilo 
became a sharp merchant and amassed a large fortune 
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THE CROSS IS PLEDGED 
AS S E CV R I T Y 


I N A CERTAIN TOWN there lived two merchants at the very 
edge o£ the river. One >vas Russian, the other Tartar; both 
were extremely wealthy. Now it came to pass that the 
Russian merchant went bankrupt as a result of some unfortu- 
nate dealings, and nothing was left of his wealth: all his pos- 
sessions were seized. He was now in bad straits, and^s poor as 
a churchmouse. He went to his friend the Tartar and asked 
him to lend him some money. The Tartar said; “Who ^vill be 
your guarantor?"” “Whom shall I name? 1 have no one left. 
But wait a minute — let the life-giving cross on the church be 
your security.” “Very well, my friend,” said the Tartar, “I ivill 
trust your cross; what you believe in is good enough for me.” 
And he gave the Russian merchant fifty thousand rubles. The 
Russian took the money, said farewell to the Tartar, and again 
set out to trade in foreign lands. 

At the end of hvo years he had earned one hundred and fifty 
thousand rubles ^vdth the original fifty thousand. He happened 
to be sailing ^vdtli his goods on the Danube, from one tOAvn to 
another ; suddenly a storm came up and the ship seemed about 
to founder. The merchant then recalled that he had borrowed 
money against the security of the life-giving cross, and had not 
paid his debt ; he decided that this was the reason for the storm. 
He had no sooner come to this conclusion than the storm began 
to subside. The merchant took a barrel, counted out fifty tliou- 
sand rubles, \vTote a note to the Tartar, put it in the barrel with 
tlie money, and tlire^v the barrel into the crater, thinking, 
“Since I gave the cross as security, the cross %vill deliver the 
money to its rightful o^vner.” 

The barrel sank to the bottom at once, and everyone thought 
that ihe money would be lost. Bui instead, whal happened? 
The Tartar had a Russian cook. One day she went to fetch 
water at the river. She saw a barrel floating; she waded into the 
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river and tried to grasp it, but every time sbe came close to it, 
it moved away; wben she waded from tbe barrel to tbe bank, 
it followed her. She struggled >vilb it for some time, then went 
home and told her master about it. At first he did not believe 
her, but then decided to go to the river and see this barrel for 
himself. He came, and saw that the barrel was really floating 
near the bank. He undressed, went into the water, and no 
sooner had he begun to wade than the barrel drifted to him by 
itself; the Tartar took it home, opened it, and found the money 
and the note. He read the note, which ran thus: “My dear 
friend, I am returning to you the fifty thousand rubles that I 
borro^ved from you against the secmrity of the life-giving cross.” 

The Tartar read the note and was amazed at the power of the 
life-giving cross. He counted the money: the whole sum was 
there. Meanwhile the Russian merchant, having traded for 
about five years, had earned a handsome little fortune. He re- 
ttirned to his o%vn to\vn, and thinking that his barrel had been 
lost, decided that his first duty was to settle his debt to the 
Tartar; so he came to him and offered him the money. Then the 
Tartar told the merchant everything that bad happened, and 
how be bad found the barrel with tbe money and tbe note in 
tbe river. He showed the Russian the note and asked ; “Is this 
really in your hand ?” The Russian merchant answered ; “It is.” 
Everyone was amazed at the miracle, and the Tartar said: “So 
you see, brother, you don’t owe me any money ; take it back.” 
The Russian merchant offered a thanksgiving service to God. 
The next day the Tartar bad himself and his family baptized. 
The Russian merchant was his godfather, and the cook Ids god- 
mother. After that both merchants lived long and happily; 
they reached a ripe old age and died in peace. 


THE DAYDREAMER 


A POOR PEASANT ^vaUdng in a field sa^v a bare under a bush 
and was overjoyed. He said: “Now I’m in luck! I wll 
catcb this hare, kill him mth a %vhip, and sell him for 
twelve kopeks. For that money I will buy a sow, and she ^vill 
bring me twelve piglets; the piglets will grow up and each 
bring twelve piglets ; I ivill slaughter them all, and have a barn- 
ful of meat. I tvill sell the meat, and ^vith the money ’ivill set 
up housekeeping and get married. My Avife will bear me tivo 
sons, Vaska and Vanka. The children will plow the field, and 
I ivill sit by the ivindow and give orders. “Hey, you boys!” I 
ivill cry. “Vaska and Vanka! Don’t ovenvork your laborers; 
apparently you yourselves have never known poverty!” And 
the peasant shouted these words so loudly that the bare was 
startled and ran away, and his bouse ivith all his riches and 
his wife, and his children were lost. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


M artynko was lonelt. He decided to get married and 

dajuyiteji-, Hsti nia.. Tim. 
priest told Um; “Eh, Martynko, I would gladly give 
her to you, but how will you live widi her? She is so capri- 
cious !” Martynko answered him; “Father, I am alone ; ivith her 
there vrill be two of us, hut there ivill be no one to he angry at 
and no one to quarrel with,” The priest agreed to give Ustinia 
to Martynko, and they ivere married. Martynko took his ivife 
to his house. She asked: “When you get angry, what do you 
do?” He said : “When I am angry, I gel drank on water!” Then 
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lie asked Ustinia; “And you, Ustinia, wLat do you do when 
you get angry?” “Wlien I am angry, I sit on the stove with my 
face to the corner and put the front of my headband to the 
hack.” Next morning our Martynko took his piebald horse to 
plow for the spring sowing. Ustinia made curd cakes and 
brought them to her husband, crying: “Peasant, come and 
eat!” He pretended not to hear and went on plomng. Ustinia 
gre^v angry, ^vent home, ale lier cakes, and sat on the stove, 
turning her face to the comer. Wlien Martynko came home, he 
drank ttvo jugs of Avater, took a lamb and tore it asunder, 
started to climb up to his ivife on the stove, fell do-^vn, rolled 
on tlie door as far as the door, and began to snore. His wife 
quietly got dmvn from the stove, did not dare open tlie door, 
got wood through the window, made a fire in the stove, and 
cooked dinner for Martynko. He awoke, she served him his 
dinner, and asked him to take her to visit her father. Martynko 
harnessed his piebald mare to the sledge — although it was 
spring — and they set out. Onthe way their mare refused to pull, 
so Martynko cut oS her head and harnessed his Ustinia to tlie 
sledge. He drove to his falherdndaw’s house; the priest's ^vife 
and her daughters saw that Ustinia was dragging Martynko. 
They rushed out to meet the two; some of them pulled the 
shafts and some the ropes, to help Ustinia; and the priest 
thanked Martynko for having given a lesson to all shrews. They 
came to the priest’s house; Ustinia asked her fa mil y to keep 
water out of sight and to serve only ivine and beer, saying that 
when Martynko drank water, he was terribly angry. The next 
day a cook left a pail of water in Uie entrance hall. Martynko 
drank some water, became as foolish as a drunken man, and 
ordered Ustinia to harness herself to the sledge; she trembled, 
and begged her father to give tliem his chestnut horse. The 
priest made them a gift of a horse; Martynko and Ustinia drove 
home, and to this day they are still living and chewing bread. 
And Ustinia is a most obedient wife. 
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QUARRELSOME DEMYAN 


O NCE THERE WAS a peasant who liked to pick a fight; he 
I invited another peasant to his house, told his ^vife to 
set the table, and asked his guest to sit down. The guest 
said politely: “You shouIdn*t have gone to so much trouble, 
Demyan Ilyich.” Demyan Ilyich slapped him in the face and 
said: “Always obey the master when you’re in someone else’s 
house.” The guest sat do^vn, tlie host offered him food, and he 
ate. The host began to cut numberless slices of bread. Tlie guest 
said; “Why do you cut so much bread, Demyan Ilyich?” Dem- 
yan Ilyich gave him another slap in tlie face, saying: “Don’t 
give advice in someone else’s bouse. Do what the host tells 
you.” The guest became unhappy, and when offered food did 
not eat it, thus disobeying Demyan, who kept beating him and 
saying; “In someone else’s house, obey the master I” 

At that moment another fellow, shabbily dressed, but lively 
and robust, opened the gate, and without being invited, rode 
into the yard. Demyan went out on the porch and saluted him: 
“Welcome, welcome !” For he wanted to thrash this guest, too I 
The fellow was not backward. He removed his hat and said; 
“Forgive me, Demyan Ilyich, for having come wthout first 
asking permission.” “Never mind, you are welcome, please 
come in!” The fellow came in. The host bade him sit down at 
table and ordered his mfe to serve the dishes and bring bread. 
The fellow ate and ate, without contradicting his host. No 
matter how Demyan tried to provoke this guest, he could not 
find a pretext for striking him. Finally he resorted to tricks; 
he brought out his very best clothes and said to the stranger: 
“Take off what you are wearing, put this on.” He thought to 
himself: “He will refuse out of politeness, and then I will 
thrash him.” But the fellow did not refuse; he put on the 
clothes that his host gave him. Demyan offered him this and 
that; still the fellotv did not quarrel. Demyan brought out a 
good horse, saddled it witli bis best saddle, put a good bridle 
on it, and said to his guest, “Take my horse, yours is a poor 
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jaJe” — tliinking to liimself tliat the man would surely refuse 
But the fellow mounted the horee Demyan told him to nde 
forth , he silently urged on the horse, went out of the yard, and 
said ‘Tarewell, Demyan' The devil didn’t send me, I came 
here of my own. accord ” And he was never heard of again 
Demyan followed him with his eyes, clapped his hands, and 
said “Well, at last I’ve found my equal’ Not he, but I was 
fooled — I wanted to thrash him, and instead I lost my horse ” 
And his horse with its trappings was worth perhaps as much as 
a hundred and fifty rubles 


SI 

THE MAC 1C BOX 


AN OLD COUPLE had a SOD When be grew up, his father did 
r\ not know what trade to teacli him, but finally decided to 
.Zj\.apprentice him to a master who made all ^nds of ob 
jects He went to loivn and agreed with tbe master that the boy 
should be lus apprentice for three years and come home only 
once during that time Then he brought his son to tbe master 
Tbe young fellow hved with him for one year, then for another 
Soon be learned how to make precious things and surpassed 
his master Once he made a clock worth about five hundred 
rubles, and sent it to his father “Perhaps he can sell it,” he 
said, “and ease his misery ” But the father would not even 
think of selling it. He could not feast his eyes enough on that 
clock, because his son had made it Finally the day came for 
y wisig visit pareats His masaer was v xoa 

gician and said “Go’ I give you three hours and three mm* 
utes, if you fail to return on tune, you ivill die” The son 
thought “How avill I travel so many versts to my father’” 
Answering las thoughts, the master said “Take tins carriage , 
as soon as you sit doivn in it, blink your eyes ” 

Our fellow did this, and no sooner did be hlmk his eyes than 



lie found himself at his father’s house. He stepped doivn from 
the carriage and came into the room, but no one was there. His 
father and mother, seeing a carriage drive up to their house, 
had been frightened and hid themselves in the cupboard near 
the stove. It took their son a long time to persuade them to 
come out. They greeted one another. The mother wept, for 
tliey had not seen each otherin a long time. The son gave them 
the presents he had brought for them. While they exchanged 
blessings and conversed, time passed by. Three hours passed ; 
only three minutes remained — ^now only two — now only one! 
An evil spirit ivhispered to the young man: “Hurry up, else 
your master will take you to task!” The young man ^vas wor- 
ried, said farewell to his parents, and left. Soon he arrived at 
his master’s house, and an evil spirit tormented his master be- 
cause die apprentice was late. The young man apologized to his 
master, feii at Ms feet, and said: “Forgive roe for being fate. 
I’ll never do it again!” The master only chided him and truly 
forgave him. 

Our young matt resumed his former life and began to make 
nil sorts of things better than anyone else. The master thought: 
“If the young man leaves me, he will take all my trade away, 
for he is now belter than his master!” So he commanded him: 
“Worker! Go to the underground kingdom and bring me a 
little box dial stands on die king’s throne!” So together they 
made a long ladder by serving one thong to another, and at- 
tached a little bell at each seam. The master lowered his ap- 
prentice into a ravine and told him to pull one diong as soon as 
he got the box ; this would set die bells to ringing and the master 
voiild hear him. The young man went do^vn into the earth, 
saw a house, and entered it. A score of peasants rose from their 
seats, bowed to him, and in oue voice said: “Welcome, Prince 
Ivan !” The young man was surprised : what an honor ! He en- 
tered another room that wag full of women; they too stood up, 
bowed to him, and said: “Welcome, Prince Ivan!” All these 
people had been sent there by die master. Then the young 
man ^vent into a third room; there he saw a throne, and on the 
throne a box; he took the box, went from the house, and all 
die people followed after him. 
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They came to the thong ladder, shook it, lied a man to it, and 
the master pulled iL The apprentice intended to tie himself to 
the ladder, wth the box, when all the others had been raised 
up The master pulled out half the people Suddenly one of 
his orkers came running to tell him that an accident had hap 
pened in his shop The master ordered his worker to pull 
e\eryone out from underground except the peasant’s son, and 
left the spot So all the people were pulled out by the thongs 
and only our young man was left. He walked and walked in the 
underground kingdom and at last happened to shake the box 
Thereupon a dozen strong felloivs appeared and asked “What 
18 Prmce Ivan’s desire’” “Pull me up to the surface *” The men 
seized him and hfted him out. He did not go to bis master, but 
to his father Meanwhile the master remembered the box, ran 
to the ravine, and shook and shook the ladder — ^but his ap 
prentice was gone The ma«ter thought “Apparently he has 
gone off somewhere ^ I must send someone for him ” 

After some time the peasant’s son chose a fertile spot, tossed 
the box from hand to hand, and suddenly twenty four strong 
fellows appeared “What is your desire, Pnnee Ivan’” “Build 
a kingdom on this spot and let it he better than all other king 
doms ” In no tune the kingdom was there’ Oar young man 
estabhshed himself tliere, married, andhegan to live gloriously 
In his kingdom there was a little fellow, qmte insignificant, 
whose mother often came to Prince Ivan begging for alms Her 
son said to her “Mother, steal the httle box from our king ” 
One day Prmce Han was not at home, his ivife gave the old 
woman alms and left the room The old woman snatched the 
box, put It m a bag, and brought it to ber son He tossed tbe 
box fcam hand, to hand und the «wne iellows ^wroped 

out He ordered them to cast Prince Ivan into a deep ditch, 
where only cattle carcasses were throivn, and disposed of his 
wife and parents — ^lie made them lackeys or bamshed them 
somewhere He hunself became king 

And so the peasant’s son sat m the ditch a whole da} , then 
a second, then a third How could he get out’ He saw a huge 
bird dragging a carcas«! Just tlien a dead ammal was throim 
into the ditch, so he tied himself to iL The bird swooped down. 
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snatched the carcass, carried it out, and perched on a pine tree. 
Prince Ivan dangled there, for he could not untie himself. A 
huntsman appeared, took aim, and shot. The bird took wing 
and flew away, dropping the dead cow from its claws. The cow 
fell and Prince Ivan fell ivith it. He untied himself and ivalked 
down the road, wondering how to recover his kingdom. He felt 
in his pocket — there was the key of tlie box! He tossed it, and 
two strong men jumped ouL “What is your desire, Prince 
Ivan?” “You see, brothers, I am in trouble!” “We know it, 
and it is lucky that we two remained trith the key.” “Couldn’t 
you bring me the box, brothers?” Prince Ivan had no sooner 
said this than the two men brought him the box. When he be- 
held it he took heart, ordered the beggar woman and her son 
to he put to death, and became king as before. 


S2. 

BUKHTAN BVKHTANOVICE 

I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM in a Certain land there lived one 
Bukhtan Bukhtanovich, who had a stove built on pillars 
in the middle of a fleld. He lay on the stove in cockroach 
milk up to his elbows. A fox came to him and said: “Bukhtan 
Bukhtanovich, would you like me to marry you to the tsar's 
daughter?” “What’s that you’re saying, little fox?” “Do you 
have any money?” “I have one five kopek piece.” “Hand it 
over!” The fox took the coin, exchanged it for smaller coins — 
kopeks, pennies, and halfpennies, went to the tsar, and said: 
“Tsar, give me a quart measure to meashre Bukhtan Bukh- 
tanovich’s money.” The tsar said: “Take one!” The fox took it 
home, stuck one kopek behind the hoop around the measure, 
brought it back to the tsar, and said: “Tsar, a quart measure is 
not big enough; give me a peck measure to measure Bukhtan 
Bidditanovich’s money.” “Take one!” The fox took it home, 
stuck a kopek behind the hoop of the measure, and brought it 
back to the tsar. “Tsar, a peck measure is not big enough; give 
me a bushel measure.” “Take one!” The fox took it home, 
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stuck wliat remained of his coins behind the hoop, and brought 
it back to the tsar. He said : “Have you measured all his money, 
little fox?” The fox anstvered; “All of it. Now, tsar, I have 
come for a good purpose: give your daughter in marriage to 
BukhtanBukhtanovich.”“Very well; show me the suitor.” 

The fox ran home. “Bukhtan Bukhlanovich, have you any 
clothes? Put them on.” He dressed and, accompanied by the 
fox, went to the tsar. They walked along the market place and 
had to cross on a hoard over a muddy ditch. The fox gave 
Bukhtan a push and he fell into the mud. The fox ran to him. 
“What is the matter tvith you, Bukhtan Bukhlanovich?” Say* 
ing this, the fox smeared him with mud all over. “Wait here, 
Bukhtan Bukhlanovich, I shall run to the tsar.^’ The fox came 
to the tsar and said : “Tsar, I was ^valking with Bukhtan Bukh- 
tanovich on a board over a ditch — it was a trrctchcd little 
hoard; we were not careful enou^ and somehow fell into the 
mud. Bukhtan Bukhtanovich.is all dirty and imBt to come to 
totvn; have you some clothes you could lend him?” “Here, 
take these.*’ The fox took the clothes and came to Buklitan 
Bulditanovich. “Here, change your clothes, Bukhtan, and let 
us go.” 

They came to the tsar, and at the tsar’s palace the table was 
already set Bukhtan did not look at anytliing except himself: 
he had never seen such clothes in his life. The tsar wnked to 
the fox: “Little fox, why does this Bukhtan Bukhlanovich look 
only at himself?” “Tsar, I think he is ashamed to be wearing 
such clothes ; never in his life has he worn such mean garments. 
Tsar, give him the garment that you yourself wear on Easter 
Simday.” And to Bukhtan the fox whispered : “Don’t look at 
yourself!” 

Bukhtan Bukhtanovich stared at a chair — it was a gilded 
one. The tsar again whispered to the fox: “Little fox, why does 
Bukhtan Bukhtanovich look only at that chair?’' “Tsar, in his 
house such chairs stand only in the bathhouse.” The tsar flung 
the chair out of the room. The fox whispered to Bukhtan : “Do 
not look at one thing ; look here a bit and there a hit.” 

They began to talk about the purpose of their visit, the 
match. And then they celebrated the wedding — does a ^vedding 
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take long in a tsar’s palace ’There no beer need be brcived, no 
ivine distilled — everything is ready Three ships were loaded 
for Bukhlan Bukhtanovich and they traveled homeward 
Biikhtan Bukhtanovich and his ivife ivere on one of the ships 
and the fox ran along the shore Biikhtan saw his stove and 
cried “Little fox, little fox, there is my stove ” “Be quiet, 
Biikhtan Bukhtanovicli, that stove is a disgrace ” 

Bukhtan Bukhtanovich sailed on, and the fox ran ahead of 
him on the shore He came to a bill and climbed it On the hill 
stood a huge stone house, and around it was an enormous king 
dom The fox went into the house and at first saw no one , then 
he ran into a chamber, and there in the best bed lay Dngon, 
Son of the Dragon, stretching himself Raven, Son of the Raven, 
was perched on the chimney, ind Cat, Son of the Cat, sat on a 
throne The fox said “Why are you sitting here’ Tlie tsar is 
coming ivith fire and the tsarina avilb ligblning, they anil scorch 
and burn jou ” ‘ Little fox,a\bitber shall ave go’” “Cat, Son of 
the Cat, go into the barrel ” And the fox sealed him up in the 
barrel “Raven, Son of the Raven, go into the mortar’” And the 
fox sealed him up in the mortar, then be avrapped Dragon, Son 
of the Dragon, in straav and took him out into the street 

The ships arrived The fox ordered all the beasts to be 
throavn into the avater, the Cossacks tbreav them in at once 
Bukhtan Buklitanovicb moved all Ins possessions into that 
bouse, there be lived happily and prospered, rided and gov 
erned, and there he ended bis hfe 
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THE FOX AND THE WOODCOCK 


A FOX WAS RUNNING in tBe woods , slie saw a woodcock on a 
/A tree and said to him * Terenti, Terenli, IVe been to 
_L^\. toivn ’ ’ “Bii bu bu, bn bu bu, if you’ve been, you’ve 
been*” “Terenti, Tcrenti, I learned about a new law*” “Bu bu 
bu, bu bu bu, if you’ve learned, you’ve learned*” “A law for 
bidding you woodcocks to perch on trees, and ordering you 
always to walk in the green meadows *” “Bu bu bu, bu bu bu, 
to walk IS to walk *” “Terenti, who is coming over there asked 
the fox, hearing tlie trampling of horses’ feet and the barking 
of dogs “A peasant ” “Wlio is running after him’ ’ “A colt ” 
‘ And how does he hold his tail’” “It’s tivisted to one side ” 
‘ JVow farewell, Terenti, I have uigent business at home *” 


THE FOX AND THE CRANE 


T he fox and the crane used to be good friends, they e\ en 
stood godparents for the same child The fox wanted to 
treat the crane to dinner and invited him to her house 
‘ Come to see me, gossip * Come, my dear, you’ll see how nicely 
1 11 entertain you *” So the crane came to her house Meantime 
the fox had cooked gruel and spread it over a dish She served 
It and urged her guest “Eat, my darling I cooked it myself ” 
The crane pecked wth his bill, knocked and knocked at the 
dish, but notliing got into Ins mouth, ^\hile the fox lapped and 
lapped the gruel until she had eaten it all After the gruel was 
gone, the fox said ‘ I’m sorry, dear friend, but that’s all I have 
to offer j ou.” “Tliank you, my friend, for what > ou have given 
me. You must come to \isit me soon ” 

The next day tlie fox came to the enne’s house The crane 
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Lid made a soup and put it in a pitcher with a narrow neck 
She pliced it on the table and said “Eat, my friend, that’s all 
I have to offer ) ou ” The fox began to trot around the pitcher, 
she approached it from one side then from another, she licked 
It and smelled it, but all to no avail Her snout could not get 
into the pitcher Meanwhile the crane sucked and sucked imtil 
he had drunk all the soup * I am sorry, my friend, that’s all I 
hn\e to offer ^ou” The fox was greatly vexed, for she had 
thought she would eat for a whole week, and now she had to go 
home ivith a long face and an empty stomach It was tit for tat, 
and from that moment on the friendship between the fox and 
the crane was over 
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THE Tiro RIVERS 


F or a long timc the Volga Riier and the Vazuzi River 
disputed as to which of them was tlie cleverer, stronger, 
and desemng of the greater honors They argued md 
argued and neither would giic in to the other Finallj tliey 
decided to settle the mailer in this way “Let us he down to 
sleep,” they said, “and whichc%cr of us wakes up and reaches 
the Kliialinsk) Sea first will he considered llie cleverer, 
stronger, and deserving of Uie greater honors ” 

The Volga lay down to sleep and so did the Vazuza In the 
middle of the night tlie Vazuz i ro«e quietly, ran away from 
tlie Volga, cho«e a short, straight road to the sea, and started 
flois mg The Volga, upon aw akcning, flowed neither too slowly 
nor too fast, but just as a ri\ cr should flow At Zubtsov she o\ er 
took the Vnnira with such force that the Vazuza was fright 
cned hj her > ounger sister, and hc^cd her, tlie Volga, to take 
htr, tlie Vnztira, inlicr arms and carrj her to the sea Never 
ihcles®. It IS still the Vazuza that wakes first in the spring and 
routes the Volga from her long winter sleep 
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NODEY, 

THE PRIEST*S GRANDSON 


I N A CEiiTAiN KINGDOM, in a certain land, there lived a 
widowed priest and his daughter. He took very good care 
of the girl, and tvhenever lie went to see someone in liis 
parish he always brought her presents; his parishioners knew 
that our priest had a daughter and that she expected presents. 
One day he went to a village of his parish about twelve versts 
away, to give someone communion, and was received very 
hospitably. He forgot to ask for a present for his daughter, and 
set out for home. As he was riding on the road, he beheld a 
human head burning — in fact, it was almost all burned, only 
ashes remained. At first he passed it by, hut then he changed 
his mind. “Here is a human head burning,’* be thought. “I •will 
take it, put the ashes in my pocket, bring them home, and place 
them in the cellar.” 
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He picked up the ashes, mounted his horse again, and rode 
home. His daughter came out to meet him in the yard and 
helped h im down from his horse; he had a headache, probably 
from the ivind, and she put him to sleep in the featherbed. 
But then she thought: “My father must have brought me a 
present.” She looked into his pocket ; meanwhile tlie ashes he 
had picked up had turned into a box. She look out this box 
and said; “Oh, this is a fine box; what shall I do with it?” She 
touched it ivilh her tongue and became pregnant. What other 
women bear after long weeks, she bore in hours ; her time for 
delivery came, and she gave birth to a boy. He was christened 
at once and named Nodey, the priest’s grandson. 

The boy began to grow; what other boys achieve in years, 
he achieved in hours; at six weeks he went out into the street 
to play ball with the other boys. When he hit a ball, it flew, one 
heard it buzz through the air, but one did not sec it. If he struck 
someone in the leg, the leg came oif; if he struck someone in 
the arm, the arm came off ; and when he struck someone in the 
head, the poor fellow’s head came off. The fathers of these 
children came to the priest and said to him; “Father, please 
do not allow your grandson to go into the street to piny ■with 
the other children; he has done a great deal of damage.” One 
would complain that his boy had lost his head, another that 
his child had lost an arm. “Please, Father,” they said, “keep 
him in the house.” 

So the priest kept Nodey at home until summer came; by 
then he had grown quite big, and said; “Dear grandfather, 
what work shall we do now?” The priest was overjoyed and 
said to his daughter: “My beloved daughter, God be thanked 
for having given us an heir; be is a godsend, he is so strong. 
Now what shall we undertake? Let us work.” And he said to 
his grandson: “Come, grandson, let us clear some marshy 
ground.” “Let us go, grandfather.” 

So they went to the marshes and chose a place; the grand* 
father began to cut a pine tree, and Nodey said ; “Grandfather, 
don’t you work, hut give me your blessing.” “Well,” said tlie 
grandfather, “may God bless you.” And the hoy set to work 
with such vigor that the ^voods b^an to tremble; he gave one 
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blow witli his ax, and the tree flew do^vn. Before noon he had 
cleared about four acres of marshy ground. The grandfather 
said: “Now we have to chop the wood and burn it.” He an- 
swered; “Grandfather, let us simply pile it up.” 

After three days the former wldemess had become farm- 
land. With the help of his grandfather Nodey sowed o.'ils, and 
the oats throve beautifully, as never before. No^v a bear began 
to haunt that field of oats. The priest went to inspect the new 
field and found that much of the grain had been eaten. He 
returned home, and his grandson asked him: “Well, grand- 
father, how is our field?” “Very fine, little grandson, only 
some wld horse has begun to frequent it — ^lie has an enormous 
appetite and has done much damage.” “Do you mean to say, 
grandfather, that after all the work I did,- a good-for-nothing 
like that has done so much damage? Til go catch him. Find me 
some hemp, as much as you can.” 

He sat down, wove a hempen bridle, and haring eaten his 
dinner, went to tlie woods. When be saw the field, he was 
amazed at the sight. “My God,” he said, “what mischief this 
horse has donel it's frightfull” And he sat down on a tree 
stump in the field. As he sat thus, the bear came out of the 
woods, went straight into tlie oat field, and began to trample 
the plants. Our brave youth was surprised. “Wliat a strange 
creature!” he said, “I never saw such a horse. And how he 
spoils the oats!” Meanwhile the bear came close to him; be 
was not frightened by the man on the tree stump, but took him 
to be part of it When he came quite close, Nodey jumped down 
and — one, t^vo, three — caught the bear by the ears, hugged 
him tight, and pressed him to the ground. The bear thought 
to himself : “What’s this ?” He tried to get up ; hut Nodey would 
not let him; he put the hempen bridle on him, and led him 
home. And ivhile he ^yas leading him, ^vhenever the bear 
caught on a tree, the tree was uprooted. 

Well, Nodey brought him liome, tied liim to a pillar in the 
middle of the yard, and W'ent into the house. “Lord, ^vhat a 
horse that was, grandfather! How tired I am from dragging 
him home!” The priest looked out into the yard and gasped. 
“Look, my daughter,” he said, ‘Svhat your little son, my grand- 
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son, has donel” And for a long lime they gazed in admiration. 
Nodey said: “Don’t stare, but tell me what we will do with this 
horse, what work wll give it, for it is very strong.” “Use it 
to bring wood,” said the grandfather. 

So Nodey took tbe bear, bamessed him to a cart, and began 
to use him to carry wood. In tliree days he had carted off the 
whole village. The villagers did not venture to*go out, for the 
entire village had disappeared. They came to the priest and 
said to him : “Put him wherever you will, but he must not stay 
here ; what kind of behavior is this? In three days he has taken 
the whole village away. We cannot go out for fear of him.” 

“All, my daughter,” said the priest, “what are we to do? I 
am sorry for your son, my grandson, but we must send him 
away ; let him go wherever you will.” And he called his grand- 
son to him and said : “Well, my beloved grandson, the villagers 
have come ivitli a request that we send you away; I am sorry 
for you, but you must go.” “Eh, my beloved grandfather, you 
should have told me that long ago, and I would Lave gone witli- 
out delay. My beloved mother, bake a loaf of bread for me!” 
His mother baked a loaf of bread for liim and put it in hii 
knapsack. 

He rose very early and washed Limself clean. Tlien be put 
his knapsack on his back and asked for a blessing: beloved 

mother and my dear grandfather, give me your blessing for 
my journey.” He said his prayers and set out; he came to tlie 
open field, and instead of taking a ro.id or a path, went tlirough 
thick forests and deep swamps and walked for seven days, 
ivilh his mouth open and his tongue hanging out. And he came 
to the thrice ninth land, to tbe thrice tenth kingdom, and found 
himself in an open field, near a sleep moimlain, and saw there 
Gorynya, the mighty hero, who kicked mountains about like 
balls. 

Nodey, the priest’s grandson, went to him and said: “God 
be wth you, Gorymya, mighty herol Wliat immense strength is 
in you, that you can kick mountains about like halls !” Gorynya 
answered him: “Eh, brave youth, do not admire my strength! 
It is said that beyond thrice nine lands, in the thrice tenth king- 
dom, there is a certain Nodey, a priest’s grandson, wlio is much 
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stronger tlian I. He brought a bear from the voods and on tliis 
bear loaded bis entire village. His bones ivill not be carried by 
a raven, be will not be borne by a good young steed!” And 
Nodey answered him ; “Ali, brother Gorj’nya, mighty hero ! The 
raven did not carry his bones, but he himself is here.” Gorjmya 
said: “Ah, brother, so you arc Nodey, the priest’s grandson! 
Take me wth you as your younger brother !” Nodey took him, 
and they traveled to many far lands and conquered many 
mighty knights and captured many cities; then they botli got 
married, and they and tlicir brides prospered. 


sy 

THE POOR WRETCH 


O NCE THEnE WAS A PEASANT named Nesterka who had six 
children but no land ; he bad nothing with which to sup* 
port himself and his family, and he was afraid to steal. 
One day he harnessed his cart, took his children, and went out 
into the world. On the road he looked back and saw, lying in 
the dirt, a little old man who had no feet Tliis little old man 
begged him: “Please, take me with you!” “How can I, little 
father?” said Nesterka. “I have six children and my horse is a 
■wretched nag.” Again the footless man said: “Please take me !” 
Nesterka took the poor wetch, sealed him in the cart, and 
drove on. The poor ivretch said to him : “Let us cast lots to see 
which of us is to be the elder brollier.” They cast lots and it fell 
to the poor Avretch to be tlie elder brother. 

They came to a village. Tlie poor ■wretch said: “Now go and 
ask if we can spend the night in that house.” Nesterka began 
to beg for shelter. An old w'oman came out of the bouse and 
answered him ; “We have no place for you. Even mtliout you, 
we are crowded.” Nesterka relumed to the cripple and said: 
“They won’t let us in there.” But the cripple sent him hack 
again, telling him to insist. Nesterka went and obtained per- 
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mission to spend the night , he dro\ e into the j ard, earned his 
children into the house, and carried in the cripple also The 
mistress of the house ordered him to put the children under 
the bench and tlie footless man on the shelf above the stove 
He did as the woman hade him “Wliere is your husband’” the 
cripple asked tlie hostess “He has gone out stealing and has 
taken my two sons ivith him,” she said 

After a ivhile the husband returned He brought twelve carls 
laden with silver into the yard, put the horses in the stable, and 
came into the house He saw the poor people and began to shout 
at his wife “Wliat kind of people have you let in’” “They are 
beggars who have no place to spend the night ” “It was quite 
unnecessary to let them in here’ They could have spent the 
night m the street ” Then the liushand, the wife, and their two 
sons sat doivn to supper hut did not invite tlie poor people to 
share The cripple drew half a holy wafer from his bag, ate of 
It himself, and gave a bit of it to Nesterka and his children, 
all ate their fill 

The host was amazed “How can this be’” be said ‘ The 
four of us have eaten a whole loaf of bread and we are still 
hungry, and the eight of you have been sated with half a 
wafer*” 

When their hosts fell asleep, the cripple sent Nesterka out 
into the yard to see what was going on there Nesterka went 
out and found tliat all the horses were eating oats The cripple 
sent him out again, siying “Go and have another look ” He 
went out and siw that all the horses liad their yokes on The 
cripple sent Nesterka for the third time, he went out again 
and saw that all the horses were harnessed He returned to the 
house and said “All the horses are harnessed ” “Well,” said 
the cripple, “now carry out your children and myself, and 
wc’U leave ” 

They sat on their cart and left the yard, and the robber’s 
twelve horses followed tliem with the carts They drove and 
drove, then Uie cripple ordered Nesterka to return to the house 
where they had spent the night and bring him his mittens 
“I forgot them on the shelf,” he explained Nesterka went 
li ick, but there was no house It was as tl ough the building 
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had dropped do^vn tlirough tlie eardi: only the mittens re* 
inaiued by the chimney. He took the mittens, relumed to the 
cripple, and told him that the whole house had fallen through 
the ground. “That is the Lord*& punishment for stealing! Take 
these hvelve carts for yourself, with everything in tliem,” 
said the cripple, and vanished from eight Nesterka returned 
home, found the carts laden ivilh silver, and began to prosper. 

His wfe said to him: “Wliy do you keep your horses idle? 
Take tliem to serve as carriers.” He made ready and went to 
the to^vTi. On tlie way he met a maiden 'ivhom he had never 
seen before. “These horses are not yours,” she said. “That’s 
true,” said Nesterka, “since you have recognized them, take 
them, and God be ivitli you.” The maiden took the twelve 
horses and the peasant returned home. The next day the same 
came to his ^iimlowatiH sai^: ‘‘Here, tahe your horses; 
I was only joking, yet you gave them to me.” Nesterka took the 
horses, and lo and hehold, the carls were laden with even more 
silver and gold than before! 



THE FIDDLER IN HELL 


O NCE THERE WAS A PEASANT wlio had three eons He lived 
richly, gathered two potfuls of money, and buned one 
pot in the tlireshmg barn and the other under the gate 
This peasant died without having told anyone about his money 
One day there was a holiday in the village , a fiddler was walk 
mg about leisurely, when suddenly he fell through tlie ground 
and foimd himself in hell, at the very spot where the nch peas 
ant was being tormented “Good day, my friend,” said the 
fiddler The peasant answered “You have fallen into the 
•wrong place, this is hell, and I am in bell ” “But, uncle, why 
were you sent here^” “Because of my money I had a great 
deal of It, but I never gave to the poor, and buned two pots of 
It in the ground Now I wll be tormented, struck with sticks 
and lacerated wnlh claws ” “Wliat shall I do’ I might be tor- 
mented too ” “Sit on the stove behind the chimney, do not eat 
for three years thus you will be saved.” 

The fiddler hid behind the chimney, the devils came and 
began to heat the nch peasant, saying all the time “That*B for 
you, rich man* You hoarded a great deal of money, and you 
did not know how to hide it, you buried it in such a place that 
we have a hard time guarding iL There is constant coming and 
going through the gale, the horses crush our heads with their 
hoofs, and m the tlireslung barn we are thrashed ivith flails ” 
As soon as the devils left, the peasant said to the fiddler 
“If jou ever get out of here, tell my children to take the 
monej — one pot is buried under the gate and the other in the 
tlireshmg barn — and tell them to give it to the poor ” Again a 
whole band of devils came rushing in and asked the rich peas 
ant “Wliy is there a Russian smell here’” The peasant said 
“You have just been to Russn and you have tlie Russian smell 
m jour nostrils ” “Impossible*” TIie> began to search, found 
the fiddler, and cried “Ha, ha, Iia* A fiddler is here’” They 
dragged him doim from the sto%c and forced him to play the 
fiddle He played for three years but it seemed to him like three 
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days; he got tired and said: “How strange ! Sometimes I played 
and tore all my strings in one evening, and no^v IVe played 
for three days, and not one string has broken, blessed be the 
Lord!” He had no sooner said these words than all his strings 
snapped. “Well, brothers,” he said, “you can see for your- 
selves, my strings have broken, I have nothing to play on.” 
“Just wait,” said one devil, “I have two sets of strings and I’ll 
bring them to you.” He ran away and came back with some 
strings; the fiddler took them, tightened them, and again said, 
“Blessed be the Lord,” when the two sets of strings snapped. 
“No, brothers,” he said, “I cannot use your strings; I have 
some of my o^vn athome; if you let me go, I’ll bring them here.” 
The devils refused to let him go. “You won’t come back,” they 
said. “If you don’t trust me, send one of your number to escort 
me.” So the devils chose one of tlieir company to go wth the 
fiddler. 

He came to the village and heard a wedding being celebrated 
in the last house. “Let’s go to that wedding!” “Let’s!” They 
went into the house. Everyone recognized the fiddler and asked 
him: “Where have you been for three years?” “I was in the 
other world.” They regaled themselves, then the devil said to 
the fiddler: “We must go now.” The fiddler said: “Wait a little 
while; let me play my fiddle and amuse the young couple.” 
They stayed tliere until the cocks began to crow; then the devil 
vanished, and the fiddler said to the rich peasant’s sons : “Your 
father orders you to take his money: one pot is buried under 
the gate, and another in the threshing barn; and he said that 
you should give it all to the poor.” The sons dug up the t^vo 
pots and began to distribute money to the poor; but the more 
they gave, the more there was in the pots. 

They put the pots on a crossroads; whoever passed by took 
out of them as many coins as his hand could clutch, and still 
the money in them did not decrease. A petition was sent to tlie 
tsar, saying that in a certain town there ^vas a ^vinding road 
about fifty versts long and that a straight road would reduce 
this distance to about five versts; and the tsar gave orders that 
a straight bridge be built. A bridge five versts long was erected 
and tills used up all the money contained in the two pots. At 
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that time a maiden gave birth to a son and abandoned him; 
tins boy did not eat or drink for three years, and an angel of 
God always accompanied him. The boy came to the bridge 
and said: “Ah, what a wonderful bridge! May God give the 
kingdom of heaven to him whose money built itl” The Lord 
heard that prayer and ordered bis angels to release the rich 
peasant from the darkness of hell. 
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THE OLD WOMAN 
WHO RAN away 


^ N OLD MAN AND HIS WIFE Sal Oil the stove. The old woman 
looked at the field through the window and said: “If we 
. bad a little son Ivanusliko and a little dau<^hter Alion- 
ushka, our son would have plowed the field and sowed grain, 
the grain would have grown, and our daughter would have 
mowed it; I would have grmvn malt, brewed beer, and invited 
all my kin, but I would not have invited your kin!” “No, 
invite mine, but not yours!” said the old man. “No, no, I will 
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invite my o^vn folk, not yours!” The old man jumped up and 
began to drag his tvife by her braid; he dragged and dragged 
her and finally pushed her off the stove. 

Then the old man went to get wood and the old woman made 
ready to run away; she haked bread and pies, puttlicm in a big 
bag, and ivent to say farewell to a neighbor. Somehow the old 
man got wind of it, returned home, took out of the bag every- 
thing Ids wife had prepared for her trip, put the bread and the 
pies in the larder, and himself sat in the bag. The old woman 
came home, placed the bag on her shoulders, and set out on 
her journey. 

After walking for five or six versts, she stopped and said: 
“It would be nice to sit on a tree slump now and eat a cake.” 
The old man cried from the bag: *T can see everything, I can 
hear everything!” “Ah, the accursed devil, he might catch 
me!” thought the old woman, and went on. Again she walked 
for about six versts, and said: “It would be nice to sit on a tree 
stump now and eat a cake.” “I can see everything, I can hear 
everj'thing!” cried the old man. Again she hurried on; she 
walked many >ersts, and not lia\ing eaten or drunk anything, 
she got so tired that her strength failed her. “Come wbat may, 
Imll stop here,” thought the old woman. “I \vill have a little 
rest and a bite.” 

Then she discovered that her husband was in the bag. She 
begged him: “Little father, forgive me, I wll never try to run 
away again!” 

The old man forgave her, and they went home togetlier. 
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ANECDOTES 


A>\ 0 MANCAMrTOAN 1%N nnilnt^kpil nlionl Iicr lni*linn(l: “Wns 
not nij (Inmknrd litre?'* *‘IIc vn*/’ “Ah. ihr fcomulrel, the 
kna\c! IIoiv mucli diil Iie<lrink?”“ri>ek(>i»ekft*^\orlh *’“Wo!l, 
ghc me ten kopeks’ >\orllkl“ 


Oncf a TUliMi’ SAin. “I ln<ie \cr> pnod uilh hoMc>." “Go 
along, jou hon^tcr,” replied the tumc), “I Ifl^te good uithnut 
) oil.” 


a 

THE SINGING TREE 

A?i D THE TALK! ^ G RI ItD 

O NCE TtlEnc t\AS n \crj curious king who ca\csdropped 
I at the windows of his subject^. A certain merchant had 
three daughters, and one da) the king heard tlic«c 
maidens con\cr‘iing with their father. One said; “I wish 1 were 
married to the king’s caterer!” The second daughter said: “If 
onl) the king’s hod) 6cr\nnlwmildtakcmcforhiswife!”And 
the third daughter said : “And I should like to he married to tlic 
king himself; I would bear him two sons and one daughter.” 

Some tune later the king fuinilcd their wishes: he married 
the eldest daughter to his caterer, the second daughter to his 
body servant, and the youngest he took to wfe himself. He 
lived happily wdth his ivife, and she became pregnant; when 
her time came she began to have labor pains The king wanted 
to send for the raidivife of the city, but tlie king’s sistcrsdiidaw 
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said: “Wliy send for a midwife? We ourselves can do what is 
necessary.” When the queen gave hirlli to a son, these mid- 
■wives told the king that his wife had given birth to a puppy ^ 
put the newborn boy in a box, and dropped it in tiie pon J m 
the king’s garden. The king became enraged at liis wife and 
wanted to have her shot; hut visiting kings dissuaded him from 
tliis, arguing that a first offense should be forgiven. So the king 
forgave her, postponing punishment against a second time. 

A year later the queen again became pregnant and bore a 
son ; this time her sisters told the king that she had given birth 
to a kit^ n. The king became even more enraged and wanted to 
put lus wf e to death, but he was again dissuaded after many 
entreaties, and postponed punishment against a third time. 
The sisters put the second baby likewse into a box and dropped 
it into the pond. Then the queen became pregnant for the third 
time, and bore a beautiful daughte r; the sisters reported to the 
king that his \vife liad gi ven birtE To God knows what. The king 
became more enraged than belore^ iaad Allows erected, and 
wanted to haug his tvife; but some kings who had come from 
other countries to visit him, said to him: '^Rather, build a 
chapel next to the church, and put your ^vife in it; whoever 
goes to mass is to spit in her face.” The king followed this 
advice; and people not only spat in the queen’s face but hurled 
at her whatever they had in their hands, loaves of bread or 
cakes. As for tlie babies brought into the world by the queen 
and dropped by her midwives into the pond, the king’s gar- 
dener took them into his house and brought them up. 

These children of the king grew not by the year, but by the 
month — not by the day, but by the hour. The princes became 
handsome youths such as no mind can imagine nor pen de- 
scribe; and the princess was such a beauty that she took one’s 
breath away! And they came of age and asked the gardener to 
allow them to build a house outside the to^vn. The gardener 
gave them his permission, they built a fine big house, and began 
to live happily. The brothers loved to catch hares; one day 
they tvent hunting, and the sister remained at home alone. A 
little old woman came to the house*and said to the maiden: 
“Your house is comfortable and beautiful, hut you lack three 
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tilings.” The princess asked her; “What do ive lack? It seems 
to me we have everything.** The aged woman said; “This is 
what you lack — the talking bird, the singing tree, and the ivater 
of life.” 

The brothers returned from the hunt and the sister -went 
out to meet them and said: “My brothers, we have everything 
except three things.” The brothers asked her: “What do we 
not have, little sister?” She said: “We do not have the talking 
bird, the singing tree, nor the water of life.” The elder brother 
began to beg her : “Little sister, give me your blessing, I will 
go forth to get these marvels. And if I die or am killed, this is 
how you ivill know it; I will thrust this penknife into the wall; 
when blood begins to drip from the knife, it ivill be a sign that 
I am dead.” 

He left, and having w'alked for a long time, he came to a 
wood. A little old man sat on a tree, and the prince asked him: 
“How can I get the talking bird, the singing tree, and the water 
of life?” The man gave him a little spool and said: “Follow 
this spool wherever it rolls.” The spool l^egan to roll and the 
prince followed it; it rolled up to a high mountain and van- 
ished from' sight. The prince started to climb up the mountain, 
reached a point halfway to the top, and then suddenly van- 
ished too. At his house blood at once dripped from his pen- 
knife, and the sister said to the younger brother that their elder 
brother had surely died. The younger brother said to her: 
“Now I will go, little sister, to get the talking bird, the singing 
tree, and the water of life.” She gave him her blessing and he 
left; after having walked for a long time, he came to a wood. 
A little old man sat on a tree, and the prince asked him ; “Little 
grandfather, how can I gel the talking bird, the singing tree, 
and the water of life?” The little old man said : “Here is a spool 
for you. Follo’tv it ■wherever it rolls.” The old man tlirew the 
spool, it began to roll, and the prince followed it; it rolled up 
to a high mountain and vanished from sight; the prince started 
climbing the mountain, reached the halfway point, and sud- 
denly vanished too. 

The sister waited for him, many many years, and still he did 
not come back. Then she said: “My second brother too must 
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have died.” And she ivenl herself to get the talking bird, the 
singing tree, and the water of life. She walked for some time, 
a short time or a long lime, and came to a wood. On tlie tree 
there sat a little old man, and she asked him: ‘‘Little grand- 
father, how can I get the talking bird, the singing tree, and the 
water of life?” The little old man answered: “You cannot get 
them! Cleverer persons than you have tried, hut they all per- 
ished.” The maiden still hogged him: “Please tell me.” And 
tlie little old man said to her: “Here is a spool ; follow it” After 
some time, a short time or a long time, this spool rolled up to 
a high mountain; the maiden began to climh it, and she heard 
voices shouting at her: “Whither arc you going? We shall kill 
you! We shall devour you!” But she kept on climbing and 
climbing; she came to the lop of the mountain, and there sat 
the talking bird. 

The maiden took this bird and asked it: “Tell me where I 
can get the singing tree and the water of life?” The bird said: 
“Go over there,” She came to the singing tree; in tliis tree all 
kinds of birds were singing. She broke a branch it and went 
on farther; she came to tlic water of life, drew a little pitcher 
of it, to take it home. She began to climb do^vm tlie mountain 
and sprinkled it tritb the water of life; suddenly her brotliers 
jumped up and said: “Ah, little sister, we have been asleep a 
long time,” “Yes, brothers, were it not for me you would have 
slept here forever,” And she added: “I have got the talking 
bird, the singing tree, and the water of life.” The brothers were 
overjoyed. They went home and planted the singing tree in 
their garden ; it spread out over the whole garden and birds 
sang on it in various voices. 

One day the brothers went hunting and happened to meet 
^e\dng.HeYiked thesehunters and as^ed them to come to see 
him. They said: “We shall ask our sister’s permission; if she 
grants it, we shall certainly come.” They returned from the 
himt, the sister met them, and attended them joyfully. Her 
brothers said to her: “Give us permission, little sister, to visit 
the king ; he graciously asked us to come.” The princess gave 
them permission, and they went to >dsit the king. The king 
received them cordially and invited them to feast ^vith him ; 
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they spoke to tlie king and asked him to visit tliem in turn. 
After some time, the king came to them and they received him 
most hospitably, and showed him the singing tree and the talk- 
ing bird. The king was amazed and said : “I am a king, and yet 
I do not have these things.” Then the sister and the brothers 
said to him : “But wc are your children.” The king learned the 
whole truth, was overjoyed, and stayed with them forever; he 
freed the queen from the chapel, and they lived together for 
many years in great happiness. 



THE RAM 

WHO LOST HALF HIS SKI ^ 


A CERTAIN N03LEMAN had many head of cattle. One day he 
/A killed and skinned five sheep, because he wanted to have 
XjX. a coat made of tlie skins. He sent for a tailor and said to 
him; “Now sew up a sheepskin for me.” The tailor measimed 
him and found that he needed half a skin more. “You don’t 
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have enough skins,” he said. “I need some more for the lapels.” 
“That’s easy,” answered the nobleman, and ordered his lackey 
to remove half the skin of one ram. The lackey carried out the 
order. Hie ram became angry at the nobleman, called the goal, 
and said to him : “Let’s run away from this ivicked man ; ive can 
live in the woods, eat grass, drink water, and be happy.” And 
so they did. They went to the forest, built a cabin for the night®, 
and lived happily eating grass. 

Many other beasts also disliked living wth the nobleman, 
and a cow, a pig, a cock, and a gander also left his farm. Wliile 
it was warm, these creatures lived in the open, hut when icy 
ivdnter came, they sought a refuge from the cold. They walked 
and walked through the woods, found the ram’s cabin, and 
begged him to let them in. “Please, give ns shelter,” they said. 
“We are very cold.” But the ram and the goat refused. Then 
the cow came up to the door and said: “Let us in, else I will 
knock down your cabin I” The ram saw that he had no choice 
and admitted the cow. Tlie pig came up. “Let me in,” he said, 
“else I will dig up all the ground around your house, make a 
tunnel to the door, and freeze you out I” There was nothing 
they could do, so tliey admitted the pig. A moment later, the 
gander said; “Let me in or I’ll peck a hole in the wall, and 
the cold wind will come in.” And the cock said : “Let me in, or 
I’ll befoul your whole roof.” What could they do? They admit- 
ted the birds too and all of them began to live together. 

After some time, a long time or a short time, robbers passed 
by the cabin and beard cries and noises coming from inside. 
They came close, listened, could not guess who was there, and 
sent one of their companions to find out. “Go in,” they said, 
“else we shall pul a rope around your neck and throw you into 
the water.” There was nothing the fellow could do, so he opened 
the door. The moment he set foot in the cabin, he was attacked 
from all sides and was forced to turn back. “Well, brothers,” 
he said, “do what you ivill, hut I won’t go hack in there for any- 
thing in the world. In all my life I have never been so fright- 
ened. The moment I stepped in, a woman began to thrash me 
^'dlll an oven fork; her daughter fell upon me in her turn ; then 
a cobbler thrust an awl into my hack; then a tailor cut me ivitli 
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his «cissors; then a soldier armed with spurs jumped at me in 
such furj that his hair stood on end; he shouted in a terrible 
\oice And the bigge®;! of them all began to mutter threaten- 
inglj. I was «cared out of my writs.” “Not so good,” said the 
robbers “Let's move out of this — tliey might come after ue ” 
And they left. 

And so the beasts went on living together. One day wolves 
came to their cabin and by the smell knew who was there 
They said to one of their band: “Go in, be the first of us.” He 
had no sooner opened the door than all the beasts in tlie cabin 
began to thrash him and he barely c«caped with his life The 
VNolves did not know what to do. A hedgehog was with them, 
and he said* “Just wait, let me try; I think I can do better.” 
For he knew that the ram had lost one side of his skin So he 

addled in and pricked the ram; tlie ram gave a tremendous 
jump over all his companions and ran awn). All of them fol 
low ed him and look to tlieir heels Then the wolves mov ed into 
the cabin and stayed there. 


THE FOX AS M I DiriFE 


A WOLF AND A FO\ lived together in true friendship. Tbej 
/\\ had a little keg of honey. The fox liked sweets ; she laj 
-L JJL With her crony the wolf in their little house and stealth- 
ily rapped the floor wilIi her tail “Friend fox,” said the wolf, 
there’s a knocking at the door.” “Ah, it's someone coming to 
ask me to help deliver a child,” mumured the fox. “Well, go 
then,” said the wolf The fox went out of the house, straight to 
the honey keg, licked her fill of it, and relumed. “What has 
God given?” asked tlie wolf. “A first child,” said the fox. 

Another time, the fox again lay quietly rapping her tad 
‘Friend, I hear a knocking,” said tlie wolf. “It’s probably some- 
one who needs a midwife ” “Well, go then ” The fox again 
went to the honey keg and licked her fill of it, so that only a 
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little remained at the bottom “What has God given’” asked 
the wolf “A second child ” Then the fox cheated the wolf still 
a third time, and finished all the honey “\^at has God 
given’” asked tlie wolf “A last child ” 

After some time, a long time or a short time, the fox pre 
tended to be ill and asked her friend the wolf to bring her some 
honey He went to the keg and found that not even a drop was 
left “Friend, friend,” cried tlie wolf, “the honey is all eaten 
up *” “What do you mean’” asked tlie fox angrily “Who could 
have eaten it except you’” The wolf swore that it was not he 
“Very well, then,” said the fox, “let us he in the sun , whoever 
sweats out the honey is the culprit” They lay do%m in the sun 
The fox did not sleep but the gray wolf snored with his whole 
snout After a while, the fox got hold of some honey and 
quickly smeared the wolf with it, “Friend, friend,” she said, 
nudging the wolf, “what’s this’ Who has eaten the honey’ ’ 
The wolf had no choice hut to admit his gmlt 

There’s a tale for you, and a crock of butter for me 


THE FOXy THE HAREy 
A D THE COCK 

O NCE UPON A TIME there Lved a fox and a hare The fox 
I had a hut made of ice, and the hare a hut made of lime 
tree bark. The radiant spring came and the fox’s hut 
melted, while the hare’s stood as before The fox asked the hare 
to let her in to warm herself and then drove him out The hare 
walked along the road weeping, and met some dogs “Bow how 
how, why are you weeping, little bare’” The hare said “Let 
me alone, dogs ' How can I help weepmg’ I had a hut made of 
lime tree bark and the fox had a hut made of ice, she begged 
me to let her into my hut, then drove me out ” “Don’t weep, 
hare said the dogs “We shall drive her out ” “No you won’L” 
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“Yes \s e shall Thc) came to the hut anti harked “Bow how 
how ’ Go aw a), fox’” But the fox replied from thc 6lo\e “As 
I jump out, as I leap out, onlj tufts will fly all around’” The 
dogs took fright and ran away 

Again the hare w alkcd down thc road weeping ITc met a 
hear “Wli> are joii weeping, hare’” And thc hare said “Let 
me alone, hear’ How can I help weeping’ I had a hut made of 
hme tree bark, and the fox had a hut made of icc, she begged 
me to let her into m) hut, then <lro\c roe out ” * Don’t aveep, 
hare. I’ll dri\c her out ” ‘ No jou won’t’ TIic dogs tried it and 
could not, and j ou w ill do no better ” “I shall ’” So thej both 
ivent to dri\c out the fot “Go aw a), fox’” growled the hear 
The fox replied from tlie 6to\c “As I jump out, as I leap out, 
onlj tufts wall flj all around*” Tlic bear took fright and ran 
aw aj 

Again thc Inrc walked down llic road weeping and met a 
bull “Why arc j ou w ccping, hare’” “Let me alone, bull ’ IIow 
can I help weeping’ I had a liul made of lime tree bark, and 
the fox had a hut made of icc, she begged roc to let her into ro> 
hut, then drove me out ’’“Leins go there, I wall drive her out’ ’ 
‘ No, bull, )OU won’t’ Tlic dogs tried it and couldn’t, the hoar 
tried It and couldn’t, and >oii vVilI do no better” “I shall’ * 
Tliej wenlto thc hut “Goawnj, fox’ ’ roared thehull Bultlie 
fox replied from the stove “As I jump out, ns I leap out, onlj 
tufts wall fly all around’” TIic hull took fright and ran away 

Again the hare walked dov%ai the road weeping, and met a 
cock carrying a sickle “Cock a doodle doo’ Wlij are )ou weep 
mg, hare’” “Let nje alone, cock’ How can I help weeping’ 
I had a hut made of lime treebark, and tlie fox had a liut made 
of ice, she begged me to let her into my hut, then drove me 
out ” “Let us go there, I will drive her out ” “No you won’t’ 
Tlie dogs tried il and couldn’t, the bear tned it and couldn’t, 
the bull tried it and couldn’t, and you will do no belter ” ‘ Yes 
I shall*” They came to the hut “Cock a doodle doo’ ’ crowed 
the codv “I have a sickle on my shoulders, I am going to cut 
the fox to pieces’ Get out, fox’” Thc fox heard the cock, took 
fright, and said “I am getting dressed The cock called again 
“Cock a doodle doo’ I have a sickle on my shoulders, I am 
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going to cut the fox to pieces! Get out, fox!” The fox said: 
“I am putting on my fur!” The cock shrilled for the third 
time: “Cock-a-doodle-doo! I have a sickle on my shoulders, 
I am going to cut the fox to pieces! Get out, fox!” The fox ran 
out; the cock cut her with his sickle, and began to live with the 
hare and to prosper. 

There’s a tale for you, and a crock of butter for me. 


BABA YAGA 


A CERTAIN PEASANT and his wife had a daughter. The wfe 
/A died; the husband married another woman, and had a 
jLjX. daughter with her also. His tvife conceived a dislike for 
her stepdaughter and the orphan had a hard time. Our peasant 
thought and thought, and finally took his daughter to the 
woods. As he drove in the woods, he beheld a little hut stand- 
ing on chicken legs. The peasant said: “Little hut, little hut, 
stand willi your back to the woods, and your front to me!” The 
hut turned around. The peasant entered it and found Baba 
Yaga: her head was in front, her right leg was in one corner, 
and her left leg in the other comer, “I smell a Russian smell!” 
said Yaga. The peasant bowed to ber and said; “Baba Yaga 
the Bony-legged One, I have brought you my daughter to be 
your servant.” “Very well, serve me, serve me!” said Yaga to 
the girl. “I %vill reward you for it.” The father said farewell 
and returned home. 

Baba Yaga gave the girl a basketful of yard to spin, told her 
to make a fire in the stove, and to prepare everything for din- 
ner. Tlien she went out. Tlie girl busied herself at the stove and 
wept bitterly. The mice ran out and said to her: “Maiden, 
maiden, why are you weeping? Give us some gruel: we shall 
return your kindness.” She gave them some gruel. “And now,” 
they said, “stretch one thread on each spindle.” Baba Yaga 
came hack. “Well,” she said, “have you prepared everything?” 


Tlie girl had everything ready. “And now wash me in the 
hath 1” said her mistress. She praised the maiden and gave her 
several beautiful dresses. 

Again Yaga went out, having set even more difficult tasks 
for her servant. Again the girl wept Tlie mice ran out “Lovely 
maiden,” they said, “why arc you weeping? Give us some 
gruel: we shall return your kindness.” She gave them gruel, 
and again they told her what to do and how. Baha Yaga upon 
her return again praised the maiden and gave her even more 
beautiful dresses. 

One day the stepmother sent her husband to sec whether 
lus daughter was still alive. TIic peasant drove into the woods ; 
when he came to tlie house on chitdeen legs, he saw that his 
daughter had become very prosperous. Yaga ivas not at home, 
so he took the maiden with him. As they approached tlicir \nb 
lage, the peasant’s dog began to bark: “Bow! wow! wo\s'! A 
younglady is coming, a young lady is coming!” The stepmother 
ran out and struck the dog 'vith a rolling pin. “You’re lying!” 
she said. “You should bark, ‘Bones arc rattling in the basket !’ ” 
But the dog kept Larking the same thing as before. The peasant 
and his daughter arrived. Tlic stepmother began to press her 
husband to take her daughter to Baba Yaga. He took bcr. 

Baba Yaga set a task for Iicr and went out. The girl was 
beside herself with spite, and wept. The mice ran out: “Maiden, 
maiden,” they said, “why arc you weeping?” But she did not 
even let them speak; she struck them with a rolling pin and 
scolded them roundly and did not do her work. Yaga came 
back and became angry. Another time the same thing hap- 
pened. Then Yaga broke her in pieces and put her hones in 
a basket. 

Now the stepmother sent her husband for his daughter. The 
father went and brought back only her bones. As he ap- 
proached his village, his dog barked on the porch: “Bow! wow! 
wow! Bones are rattling in the basket!” The stepmother came 
running out wtharolling pin: “You’re lying!” she said. “You 
should hark, ‘A young lady is coming!* ” The husband arrived ; 
and then tlie wfe moaned and groaned. 

There’s a tale for you, and a crock of butter for me. 
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THE RAM, THE CAT, 

AND THE Ttr ELV E WOLVES 

AN OLD COUPLE had a cat and a ram. The old woman pre* 
/\ pared cream to make biiller with, and the cat stole some 
/\\ of it. “Old man,” said the old woman, “there’s mischief 
in our cellar!” “You must see,” said the old man, “whether 
some stranger is not playing tricks on us.” The old woman 
went to tlie cellar and saw the cat pushing the lid of the pot 
aside ivith his paw and lapping some cream; she drove him out 
of the cellar and went back into the house, but the cat had 
preceded her and hidden on the stove in a corner. “Husband,” 
said the old woman, “we did not believe that our o^s^l cat was 
the offender, but it is he indeed ; let us kill him.” Hearing these 
words, the cat jumped from the stove, rushed to the ram in the 
stall, and said : “Brother ram, I am to be killed tomorrow, and 
you are to be slaughtered.” 

The two animals decided to run away from their owner tliat 
night. “But how shall I do it?” the ram asked. “1 should be glad 
to take flight tvith you, but my shed is locked.” “Never mind !” 
said the cat. He climbed up the door, removed the string from 
the nail ivith his paw, and set the ram free. And so they went 
wandering along the roads. They found a wolf’s head, took it 
up, and continued walking; then they saw a little fire in the 
woods at some distance, and went straight to the fire. 

They came up and found twelve wolves warming themselves 
around the fire. “God be with you, wolves!” “Welcome, cat 
and ram !” “Brother,” said the ram to the cat, “what do ^ve have 
for supper?” “We have twelve wolves’ heads. Go and choose 
the fattest” The ram went into the bushes, raised high the 
wolf’s head they had found on the road, and asked: “This one, 
brother cat?” “No, choose a belter one!” The ram raised the 
bead once more and asked: “How about this one?” The wolves 
took such fright that they would gladly have run away, but 
they did not dare do so witliout first asking permission. Four 
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^voUes came to the cat anti the ram, begging: **PIca«c, let ns go 
get some >Nootl for joii!” Ami llicsc four left. The remaining 
eight ■woU es became c^ en more fearful than before, thinking, 
“Since they coultl eat twclxe, tlicy nilf be able to cal eight ct en 
more casilj!” Four more wohes aeketl permission to go for 
n ater. The cat let them go. “You nin> go, but come back soon,” 
he said. 

The last four noUcs nent to get the others, sajing: “Wliy 
ha^ en’t the) come back?” The cat let them go, ordering them 
e^ en more sternly to come hack soon ; but he and the ram were 
reall) happy that the n oU csliad gone. 

The tvoKcs gathered together and ^vent farther into the 
Avoods. They met the hear, Alikliailo I\ano\icli. “na\c jou 
heard, Mikliailo I\ anoN ich, of a cal and a ram^^ho ate twelve 
wolves?” “No, ni) bo)S, I haven’t heard of them.” “But we 
have seen tins cat and ram our«elv cs.” “I too should like to sec 
how brave they arel” “Eli, Mikliailo Ivanovich, the cal is aw- 
fully qxiick*lempercd, there is no w*n) of winning his favor; at 
any moment hema) jump on 5 ou and tear ) ou to piece*. Vc are 
nimble with dogs and hares, but the cat is a dilTcrcnl matter. 
It would be better to inv ilc them for dinner.” Tlicy sent for the 
fox and said to her: “Go and invite the cat and the ram.” The 
fox began to excu«c hcr«clf : “It’s true I am nimble, hut I am 
not good at dodging — the) might cat me.” “Go!” There was 
nolliing to be done, so the fox ran to inv ilc the cat and the ram. 
She came back and said: “They promised to come. Ah, Mik- 
hailo Ivanovich, bow fierce that cal is! I found him sitting on 
a tree stump and breaking Uvvilh bis paws; be was sharpening 
biskniv es against us ! And lie rolled liis e) es in the most ternf)- 
ing manner!” The hear was scared, put one wolf on a high tree 
slump to be the lookout, gave him a piece of rag, and said: 
“When you see the cat and the ram, w av e the rag, and we’II all 
go out to meet them.” They began to cook dinner ; four w ol ves 
dragged up four cows, and the Lear appointed a marmot as 
cook. 

The cat and the ram were on the way to pay their visit, when 
they saw the lookout and suspected foul play. The cat said: 
“I will crawl quietly in the grass and sit close by the tree slump 
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facing tlie wolf ; and you, brotlier ram, take a run and hit him 
with your head as you pass him at full speed.” The ram began 
to run and hit the wolf ■with all his strength and threw him 
down, while the cat jumped at his snout and clawed it and 
scratched it till it hied. When the bear and the wolves saw tliis, 
they began to talk among themselves : “Now you see what the 
cat and the ram can do! They managed to throw Evslifeyko 
the tvolf from a high tree stump and maul him: how can we 
hold our groimd against them? Apparently they do not give a 
fig for our preparations; they have come here not to enjoy 
a treat but to hurt us. Ah, hrothei^, wouldn’t we do better to 
hide?” 

All the wolves scattered in the woods, the bear climbed into 
a pine tree, the marmot crawled into a hole, and the fox hid 
under a log. Tlie cat and the ram fell upon the prepared feast. 
As the cat ate he kept mewing: “Not much, not muda!” 

Then he happened to look back, saw the marmot’s tail stick* 
ing from the hole, took fright, and jumped into the pine tree. 
The hear was frightened by the cat, flung himself dotvn from 
the pine tree, and rushed fonvard, almost crushing the fox 
under the log. The bear ran away and so did the fox, “So you 
hurt yourself?” said the fox to the bear. “No, mate. If I had 
not jumped off the tree, the cat would have eaten me long ago!” 


67 

THE FOX 

AND THE jrOODPECKER 


T here was once a woodpecker ^vlio built her nest in an 
oak tree, laid three eggs, and hatched three young. A fox 
took to visiting their tree; she rapped the mossy oak willi 
her long tail and said: “Woodpecker, climb do^m the oak! I 
need oak wood for my tools.** “Eh, little fox,” answered the 
woodpecker, “you wouldn’t let me hatch even one little child !” 
“Eh, ^voodpecker, thro^v him do\vn, I ^vilI teach him the black- 
smith’s trade.” The woodpecker threw down one young one, 
and the fox ran from bush to bush, from tree to tree, and ate 
up the young woodpecker. 

Again she went to the woodpecker and rapped the mossy 
oak wth her long tail and said: “Woodpecker, dimb do'iv'n the 
oak, I need oak wood for my tools!” “Eh, little fox,” ansivered 
the woodpecker, “you wouldn’t let roe batch even one little 
child!” “Eh, woodpecker, throw him do^vn, I ^vill teach him 
the cobbler’s trade.” The woodpecker threw do^vn another 
young one, and the fox ran from bush to bush, from tree to 
tree, and ate up the young Avoodpecker. 

Again she Avent to'tlie Avoodpecker and rapped the mossy 
oak Avith her long tail and said: “Woodpecker, climb doAvn 
the oak. I need oak Avood for iny tools!” “Eh, little fox,” an- 
sAvered the Avoodpecker, “you Avouldn’t let me hatch even one 
little child!” “Eh, Avoodpecker, throAV him doAvn, I Avill teach 
him the tailor’s trade.” The Avoodpecker thrcAV doAvn the last 
young one, and the fox ran from bush to hush, from tree to tree, 
and ate up the last young Avoodpedcer. 



THE SNOTTY GOAT 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM, in a certain land, there lived a 
merchant ivho had three daughters. He built himself a 
new house and sent his eldest daughter to spend the night 
there. In the morning he asked her what she had seen in her 
dream. She had dreamed that she would marry a merchant’s 
son. On the second night the merchant sent his second daugh* 
ter, and she dreamed that she would marry a nobleman. The 
third night it was the youngest daughter’s turn, and she — ^poor 
little thing — dreamed that she would marry a goat. 

Her father was frightened and forbade his youngest daugh* 
ter to go out even on the porch. But one day she disobeyed 
and did go out, and a goat seized her on his tall horns and 
carried her away beyond the steep mountains. He brought her 
to his house and put her to sleep on the shelf above the stove; 
snot ran do^m his nose, slobber ran down from his mouth, and 
tile unfortunate girl never stopped wiping him with a handker* 
chief, for she was not a bit squeamish. The goat was pleased — 
he combed his beard in his pleasure. 

Next morning our beauty arose and saw that the yard was 
inclosed ■with a picket fence, and that there was a maiden’s 
head on every picket; only one picket was empty. The poor 
girl rejoiced at having escaped death. Then the servants began 
to hurry her, saying; “Madam, this is no time to sleep — this is 
the time to bestir yourself, siveep tbe rooms, and carry the 
garbage out into the street.” 

She ivent to the porch and saw geese flying. “Ah, geese, my 
gray geese, do you not come from my land, do you not bring 
me news of my own little father?” And the geese answered her: 
“We do come from your land, and we have brought you news : 
there is a betrothal in your house, your elder sister is being 
married to a merchant’s son,” The goat on his shelf heard 
everything and said to Ills servants; “Hey you, ray faithful 
servants, bring out the splendid garments, harness the black 
steeds ; let them jump thrice and go where I desire to he.” 
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The poor girl dressed herself ridily and got into llie car- 
riage; the steeds brought her to her father’s house in a trice. 
The g;uests were being welcomed on the porch and in the house 
a magnificent feast xvas set out. Meanwhile the goat turned 
into a handsome youth and ■walked into the yard playing his 
gusla. One could hardly avoid inviting a gusla player to sit 
do^m at one’s table. He came in and began to sing: “Wife of 
the goat, mfe of the snot-nose! Wife of the goat, ■^\’ife of the 
snot-nose!” The unhappy girl slapped him on one cheek, 
slapped him on the other, jumped into her carriage, and was 
gone. • 

She retiumed home and found the goat lying on the shelf. 
Snot ran do^vn his nose, slobber ran down from his mouth. 
The poor girl wped him %vith a handkerchief %vithout ceasing; 
she was not a bit squeamish. Next morning the servants roused 
her: “Madam, this is no time to sleep — this is the time to rise, 
Streep the rooms, and carry the garbage out into the street.” 
She rose, set the rooms in order, and went to the porch; and she 
saw geese dying. “Ah, geese, my gray geese, do you not come 
from my land, do you not bring me news of my o>vn little 
father?” And the geese answered her: “We do come from your 
land, and we have brought you news: there is a betrothal in 
your house, your second sister is being married to a w'ealthy 
nobleman.” Again the poor girl drove to her father’s house; on 
the porch the guests were being welcomed, in theliouse a mag- 
nificent feast was set out. Meanwhile the goat turned into a 
handsome youth and walked into the yard playing his gusla. 
He came in and began to sing: “Wife of the goat, wfe of the 
snot-nose! Wife of the goal, wfe of the snot-nose!” The un- 
happy girl slapped him on one cheek, slapped him on the other, 
jumpeef into her carriage, and" was gone. 

She returned home and found the goat lying on the shelf. 
Snot ran doivn his nose, slobber ran doivn from Iiis mouth. 
Another night passed; in the morning the poor girl rose and 
■went to the porch ; again geese were flying. “Ah, geese, my gray 
geese, do you not come from my land, do you not bring me news- 
of my own little father?” And the geese answered her: “We do 
come from your land, and we have ^bpott^'^pu news : your 
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father is giving a dinner.” She drove to her father’s house; the 
guests were being welcomed on the porch and in the house a 
magnihcent feast was set out. Intheyard the gusla player was 
walking about and strumming on his gusla. He was asked to 
come in and again began to sing: “Wife of the goat, wife of 
the snot-nose I” 

The poor girl slapped'him on one cheek, slapped him on the 
other, and drove home in a trice. She looked on the shelf and 
found only a goatskin: the gusla player had not yet had time 
to turn into a goat. She flung the goatskin into the stove — and 
the merchant^ youngest daughter found herself married not 
to a goat but to a handsome youth, and they began to live 
happily and prosperously. 


RIGHT AND TT R O N G 


O NCE THERE WERE two peasants, both of them very poor. 

I One lived by means of all kinds of lies and deceit, be 
B%vindled and stole. But the other followed the path of 
truth and honest labor. These two peasants had a dispute over 
the manner of living that each had chosen. One said: “It is 
better to live by Avrong.” And tlie other said : “You cannot live 
by ^VTOng all your life, it is belter to live by right” They quar- 
reled and quarreled, hut neither could convince the other. 
They went out to the road and agreed to ask the first three 
people whom they should meet to settle their dispute. So they 
walked and walked and finally saw a serf plowing a field. 
They approached him and said: “God speed you, friend! 
Please settle our quarrel ; how is it better to live in the world — 
by right or by wong?” “Brothers, you cannot live long by 
right; it is easier to live by wrong. Take my case, for instance. 
Our masters constantly take our days away, and we have no 
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time to work for ourselves ; but if you pretend that you cannot 
come because you are ill, you can manage to go get some wood 
for yourself, if not during the day — since it is forbidden — at 
least by night.” “Do you bear? I am right!” said the ^vicked 
peasant to the righteous one. 

Again they ^valked along the road, ^vaiting to see •what the 
next person ^vhom they should meet would say. They ^valked 
and walked, and at last saw a merchant in a carriage driving a 
pair of horses. They approached him and said: “Please stop 
a momenL If Your Grace does not take it amiss, we should like 
to ask you something. Settle our quarrel: how is it better to 
live in the world — ^by riglit or by wong?” “No, my boys, it is 
hard to live by right, it is easier to live by >vrong. Ve are 
cheated, and we must cheat others too.” “Do you hear? I am 
right!” said the bricked peasant again to the righteous one. 

So they walked farther along the road, waiting to see what 
the third person would tell them. They walked and walked 
till they saw a clerk driving toward them. They approached 
him and said: “Stop a moment, settle our quarrel: how is it 
better to live in tlie world, by right or by ■wrong?” “What a 
question to ask! By wrong, of course! Wbat right is there now- 
adays? For doing right you are sent to Siberia, accused of 
scheming.” “Do you bear?” said the bricked peasant to the 
righteous one. “Everyone says it is better to live by wong.” 
“No, one must live in God’s way, as God has commanded us; 
come what may, I ■^rill not live by wrong,” the righteous man 
ansivered the other. 

Again they walked on the road together. They walked and 
walked. The wcked man managed to get along everjavbere; be 
got all the food be needed, be even got cakes ; but the righteous 
man was fed only when he worked for his keep. And the ivicked 
man continually made fun of him. Once the righteous man 
begged the bricked one for a piece of bread : “Please give me a 
piece of bread.” “And wbat^vill you give me in return?” asked 
the bricked one. “Take ^vhatevcr you wish, ^vbatever I have,” 
said the righteous man. “Shall I gouge out one of your eyes?” 
“Go ahead, gouge it out,” said the righteous man. And so the 
bricked man gouged out an of the righteous one and gave 
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him a bit o£ bread. The righteous man did not protest ; he took 
tlie bread, ate it, and again they walked along the road. 

They walked and walked, and again the righteous man 
began to beg the tvicked one for a piece of bread. Again the 
%vicked one began to make fun of him: “Let me gouge out your 
other eye, then I'll give you a piece." “Ah, brother, have pity 
on me! If you do that, I shall be blind,” the righteous man 
implored him. “No, it’s because you are righteous and I live by 
Avrong,” the wicked man told him. There was nothing to be 
done, so the righteous man said to tlie wicked one: “Well, 
gouge out my other eye, if you do not fear to commit such a 
sin.” The wicked one gouged out his other eye, gave him a little 
bread, and left him on the road, saying: “You cannot expect 
me to guide you !” 

Wliat should he do now? Tlie blind man ate his little piece 
of bread and went on slowly, groping wth his stick. He walked 
till he got off the road and did not know where to go. Then he 
prayed to God: “Lord, do not forsake thy sinful servant!” 
He prayed and prayed. Then he heard a voice sayings “Go 
to the right Ou the right you -will find a wood. When you 
come to the wood, grope for the path. When you find the path, 
walk along it Somewhere along the path yon ^vill come to a 
spring. Wlien you come to the spring, wash yourself tvith the 
water from it, drink it and wet your eyes with it; then you Tvill 
recover your sight. Then go upstream along the spring, and 
you wll see a big oak. When you find the oak, go to it and climb 
up into it. There await the night; and when night comes, listen 
to what the evil spirits say under this oak — for there they 
gather together to discuss their affairs.’* 

He somehow managed to reach the wood. Wlien he reached 
the wood, he stumbled and plodded through it, and somehow 
managed to find the path ; he walked along this path, till he 
reached the spring. He washed himself with water from the 
spring, drank some water, and wetted his eyes; and he saw 
God*6 world, for he had recovered his sight. And when he 
recovered his sight he walked upstream along the spring; he 
walked and walked and at last saw a big o.ak, under which the 
ground was trampled flat He climbed up into tliis oak, and 
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awaited the niglit Then devils came from all directions and 
assembled under the oak. They came and came, and each began 
to tell where he had been. One of them said ; “I was ivilh such 
and such a princess ; I have been tormenting her for ten years. 



They have tried to drive me out of her in every possible way, 
but in vain ; only he can drive me ^out who goes to such and 
such a wealthy merchant and gels from him the image of the 
Smolensk Mother of God that is nailed to his gate.” 

Next morning, when all the devils had dispersed, our right- 
eous man climbed down from the oak. He went to search for 
the merchant the devil had named. He searched and searched 
for him, till at last he found him. Then he asked the merchant 
^vhether he could work for him: “I will work for you a whole 
year, and all I ^vant for wages is the image of the Mother of 
God on your gate.” The merchant consented and hired him as 
a laborer. 
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And so lie worked for the merchant with all his strength for 
a whole year round. Having tlius worked, he asked for the 
image. However, the merchant said: “Well, brother, I am satis- 
fied ^vilh your work, but I do not wish to lose that image ; take 
money instead.” “No, I do not need money ; give me tlie image 
as we agreed.” “No, I wll not give you the image. Work for me 
another year, then I will give it to you.” 

So it came to pass that our righteous peasant worked for 
another year ; he did not rest by night or day, he worked all 
the time, so diligent was be. Having thus worked, he again 
asked for the image of the Mother of God on the gate. The 
merchant again was loath to give him the image and release 
him, and said: “No, I would rather reward you mtli money — 
unless you want to work for another year, then I Avill give yon 
the image.” 

There was nothing the peasant could do, so he began to work 
for a third year. He worked even harder tlian before ; everyone 
marveled at him, he was such a hard worker. Having thus 
worked a third year, he asked for the image. The merchant 
now had no choice but to take the image from the gate and give 
it to him. “Well, take the image,” he said, “and God speed 
you.” He gave him food and drink and rewarded him tvith a 
small sum of money. 

And so it came to pass that be took the image of the Smolensk 
Mother of God and hung it on himself; then he went to the 
king of that country, to cure the princess who was tormented 
by a devil. He walked and walked till he came to the palace. 
He said to the king: “I can ciue your princess.” And so he was 
admitted to the king’s private chambers and sboivn the suffer- 
ing princess. He asked for water and water was given him. He 
made the sign of the cross and bowed tliree times to the ground, 
and prayed to God; having prayed, he removed the image of 
the Mother of God from liis body, and with a prayer on his lips 
immersed it in the water three times, and then put it on the 
princess ; having put it on her he told her to wash in the same 
water. And when she put the image on her and washed in that 
water, suddenly her disease, that is, the evil spirit, flew out of 
her; and when he flew out, she tvas as whole as before. Seeing 
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lliis, all ibe company rejoiced mightily and did not know how 
to reward the righteous peasant: they offered him land, a 
hereditary estate, and a large pension. But he would not accept 
anything. Then the princess said to the king: “I want to marr)’ 
this man.” ‘‘Very well,” said the king. And so they wedded, and 
our peasant began to wear royal garments, live in royal apart- 
ments, and eat and drink just like the rest of the king^s family. 
He lived like this for a long while and became accustomed to 
their manners and way of life. 

And having become accustomed to them, he said: “Let me 
go to my native village; there I have my old mother, who is 
very poor.” “Very well,” said the princess, that is to say, his 
Avife, “let us go together.” So he and the princess went together. 
Their horses, clothes, trappings, carriage, everything, were 
royal. They drove and drove and finally approached the peas- 
ant’s native village. On the road they happened to meet the 
wicked man who had quarreled vdth him as to whether it is 
better to live by wTong or by right As the carriage approached 
this fellow, the righteous man said, “Good day, brother,” and 
called him by Lis name. The man was amazed that the mag- 
nificent nobleman in the carriage, whom be bad never seen, 
should know him. 

“Do you recall,” the stranger said, “that we once had a dis- 
pute as to whether it is better to live hy wong or by right, and 
you gouged out my eyes? I am that same man!” The other was 
afraid and did not know what to do. But the righteous man said 
to him: “No, do not be afraid, I am not angry at you, I wish 
you the same good fortune. Go to such and such a wood” — and 
he proceeded to instruct him just as he himself had been in- 
structed by God. “In that wood you 1011 see a path. Go along 
that path. You ivill reach a spring; drink water from it, and 
wash; and after you have washed, go upstream along the 
spring, and you ivill see a big oak. Climb up on it, and sit there 
all night. Under it evil spirits gather. Listen and you ivill hear 
your fate.” 

The ivicked man followed these instructions to the letter. He 
found the wood and the path. He went along the path and 
came to the spring, drank of it, and ivashed. Having washed. 
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lie went upstream and saw tbe big oak and ibe ground all 
trampled flat under it. He climbed up into the oak and awaited 
the night, and tlien he heard evil spirits coming from all direc- 
tions to gather there. "When tliey had gathered they heard him 
breathing in the oak, and, having heard him, they tore him to 
shreds. And so this affair was concluded : the righteous man 
became the king’s son-in-law and the iniquitous one was pul 
to death by the devils. 
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THE POTTER 


O NCE A POTTER was driving along the road mtli his pots 
I and fell asleep as he went. Tsar Ivan the Terrible over- 
took him. “There are people on the road who want to 
pass,” the tsar said. The potter looked behind him. “Thank 
you humbly,” he said. “So you’ve been slumbering?” “I’ve 
been slumbering, great king! Fear not him who sings songs, 
but him who takes a nap!” “You’re a hold one, potter! I love 
such as you. Coachman, drive more sloivly! And you, potter, 
tell me, how long have you been engaged in this trade?” “From 
my youth, and now I am middle-aged.” “Do you support your 
children?” “I do, Your Majesty, and yet I do not plow, I do 
not reap, I do not mow, and the cold does not freeze me.” 
“True, potter, and yet the world is not without evil.” “Yes, 
Your Majesty, there are three evils in the world.” “And what 
are these three evils, my little potter?” “The first evil is a had 
neighbor ; the second evil is a had wife ; and the third evil is a 
had mind.” “And now tell me, which of these evils is the 
worst?” “From a bad neighbor I can go away; from a bad Avife 
I can also go away if she agrees to stay wth the children; but 
from one’s o\vn bad mind one cannot go away, it is always ^vitb 
one.” “Yes, that is true, potter, you area smart fellow. Listen: 
you stick to me, and I’ll stick to you. Geese will come from 
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Russia: pluck their feathers, and leave them in the proper con* 
dition !” “I leave them in the proper condition, and I %vill 
pluck them clean.” “Well, potter, stop for a ^vhile, I tvant to 
see your pottery.” 

TTie potter stopped and displayed his merchandise. The 
tsar looked at it and chose three earthen dishes. “Will you 
make me some more of these?” “How many does Your IMajesty 
want?” “I need about a dozen cartfuls.” “How much time can 
you give me?” “A month.” “I can deliver tliem in t^vo weeks, 
i’ll stick by you, and you slick by me.” “Tlianks, potter.” “And 
you, king, where ^vill you he when I bring this merchandise to 
to^vn?” “I ^vill be stajnng in the merchant’s house,” The tsar 
arrived in to^vn and gave orders that everyone use only earthen* 
ware at all receptions, and that no silver, lead, copper or 
wooden dishes he set on the table. 

The potter finished the tsar’s order and brought his mer* 
chandise to to^^m. A certain boyar came to buy earthenware 
from him and said to him: “God be •with you, potter.” “I am 
your humble servant.” “Sell me all your merchandise.” “No, 
I cannot, I made it for a special order.” “Don’t worrj' about 
that. Take this money. You cannot be held to your promise if 
you did not receive an advance payment for your work. Well, 
how much do you want ?” “Fill each of my vessels with money.” 
“My dear little potter, don’t try to make a fool of me; that is 
too much.” “Very well then, for each vessel filled, you "will get 
two. Do you agree?” Tliey agreed — “You stick to me, and I’ll 
stick to you.” They began to fill the pots and empty them, to 
pour in and pour out. Tliey ran out of money, and there was 
still a great deal of merchandise. The boyar went home to get 
more money. Again they poured and poured, and there still 
was a great tfeaf of merchandise left, and no money. "What 
shall we do, my little potter?” the boyar asked. “You were too 
greedy and now you haven’t enough money to pay ! I wll take 
your plight into consideration, but in the meantime, do you 
know what I shall make you do? Pull me to that house: then I 
will give you both the merchandise and all the money.” 

The boyar hesitated for a long time. He was sorry about his 
money, and also ahoutliis dignity; but there was nothing to be 
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done, Eo lie finally agreed. The horse was unharnessed, tlie 
peasant sat in the cart, and the boyar began to pull him; the 
potter sang a song, and the boyar dragged and dragged. “Where 
shall I pull you?” he asked. “To that house over there.” The 
potter sang merrily, and when he was close to the house he 
raised his voice high. The tsar heard him, ran out on the porch, 
and recognized the potter. “Ha, welcome, potter!” “Thank 
you. Your Majesty.” “What are you driving on?” “On a bad 
mind. Your Majesty.” “Well, you are a smart fellow, potter, 
you have managed to sell your goods. Boyar, take off your 
boyar's garment and your boots, and you, potter, take off yoiur 
caftan and your shoes of bast. You put them on, boyar, and 
you, potter, put on this boyar’s garments. He knew how to sell 
his goods ! The potter did not work long, but he earned a great 
deal — and you did not know how to guard your boyar’s rank. 
Well, potter, did the geese come from Russia?” “They did.” 
“Did you pluck their feathers, and leave them in the proper 
condition?” “No, Your Majesty, I plucked him clean, all of 
him.” 
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THE SELF-PLAY ING GVSLA 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM, in a Certain land, there lived a 
peasant who had a son. The peasant's name was Alexei 
and the son’s Vanka. Wlien summer came Alexei plowed 
his land and planted turnips; and the turnips throve so well 
and grew so big and succulent that it was a marvel to behold 
them. The peasant was glad; he went to his field every morn- 
ing, rejoiced in his turnips, and gave thanks to God. One day 
he noticed that someone was stealing his turnips and began to 
watch the field ; he watched and watched, hut saw no one. Then 
he sent Vanka to the field, saying: “Go watch the turnips.” / 
Vanka came to the field and saw a hoy digging up the turnips 
and filling two enormous hags wth them; he slung them over 
his back and began to drag them along tnth great difficulty— 
his legs bent under him, his back creaked I The boy dragged 
and dragged the bags till his strength failed him ; then he threw 
the bags on the ground and suddenly saw Vanka standing be* 
fore him. “Do me a favor, my good man,” said the boy. “Help 
me carry these bags home ; grandfather ^vill reward you for it.” 
When Vanka saw the boy, he stood as if petrified, staring at 
him tvitli >vide eyes. Tlien he came to and said; “All right. I’ll 
help you !” He slung the t^vo bags of turnips over his shoulders 
and carried them after the boy, who skipped ahead, saying; 
“Grandfather sends me for turnips every day. If you bring 
them to bim, he 'ivill give you much silver and gold. But don’t 
take it. Ask for the self-playing gusla instead.” 

After a while they came to the boy’s house; in the corner 
there sat a gray-haired man will horns. Vanka bowed to him. 
Tile old man gave him a lump of gold for his trouble ; Vanka ’s 
eyes began to gleam, hut the boy whispered to him: “Don’t 
take it.” Vanka said: “I don’t want gold. Give me the self- 
playing gusla, and all the turnips wll he yours.” Wlien he • 
mentioned the self-playing gusla, the old man’s eyes popped 
out nndnch, lus mouth opened to his ears, and the horns on 
his forehead began to jump. Vanka was seized by fear, but the 
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boy said: “Give it to him» grandfatlier.” “You want a great 
deal I But so be it: take tbegusla, and in return give me what- 
ever is dearest to you in your own home.” Vanka thought to 
himself: “Our little house barely sticks out of the ground; 
surely there is nothing precious in it.” But aloud he said: 
“I agree.” And he took the self-playing gusla and went home. 
When he arrived he found his father dead on the threshold. 
He wept and mourned for him, buried him, and went forth to 
seek his fortune. 

He came to a large city, the capital of a great king. In front 
of tlie king’s palace was a meadow in wliicli pigs were grazing. 
Vanka went to the swineherd, bouglit some pigs from him, and 
began to tend them. Wlienever be strummed the self-playing 
gusla, his whole herd began to dance. One day when the king 
was away, his daughter sal by the window and saw Vanka sit- 
ting on a tree stump and strumming his gusla while his pigs 
danced before him. The princess sent lier maid to ask this 
st^neherd to sell her at least ooe of the dancing pigs. Vanka 
said: “Let her come herself!” Tlie princess came and said: 
“Swineherd, sell me one of your pigs.” “My pigs are not for 
sale, they are sacred.” “And what is their sacred price?” “Well, 
princess, if you t>ish to have one of my pigs, show me your 
white body up to your knees.” The princess thought and 
thought, looked all around her to make sure tliat no one was 
looking, and raised her dress up to her knees, revealing a little 
hirllimark on her right leg. Vanka gave her a pig; the princess 
ordered it to he led to her palace, called the musicians, and 
made them play. Slie wanted to see how the pig woidd dance 
to their mubic, but it only liid in the corners, liowling and 
grunting. 

The king returned and decided to give his daughter in mar- 
riage. He summoned all the boyars and lords and merchants 
and peacanls; kings and princes and people of all kinds came 
from foreign lands and gathered in his palace. The king said: 
“He who guesses what mark there is on my daughter, to him 
I shall give her in marriage.” None of them could guess; and 
no matter how they tried, they could not find out where the’ 
mark vens, Finaljy Vanka stepped forth and said that the prin- 


cess had a little birthmark on her right leg. “You have guessed 
right,” said the king. He married Vanka to his daughter and 
gave a great feast for all the people. Vanka was now the king’s 
sondn-law and began to live a carefree life. 
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MARCO THE RICH 

AND VASItY THE LUCKLESS 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM, in a Certain land, there once lived 
a very wealthy merchant. He had an only daughter, 
Anastasya the Fair, who was only five years of age. The 
merchant’s name was Marco, and his surname was “tlie Rich.” 
He could not endure beggars; whenever they came begging at 
his window, he ordered Iiis servants to drive them away and 
loose the dogs upon them. 

One day ttvo old gray*haired men came begging to his win* 
dow. Marco saw them and ordered the dogs to he let loose upon 
them, Anastasya the Fair heard of it and began to implore her 
father: “My dear father, for my sake at least let them take 
shelter in the cattle shed !” The father consented and ordered 
the beggars to be led to the cattle shed. 

When everyone in the house was asleep, Anastasya rose up 
and "went to the cattle shed ; she climbed up to the loft and 
watched the beggars. Wlien it became time for matins, the 
candle beneath the icon lighted by itself; the old men rose up, 
took priestly vestments out of their bags, put them on, and 
began the service of matins. An angel of God came flying 
and said: “In such and such a village, a son is bom to such and 
such a peasant; by what name shall he he called, and what 
shall he his fortime?” One of the old men said: “I give him 
the name of Vasily and the surname of “the Luckless,” and 
I hereby present him with all the wealth of Marco the Rich, 
under w’hose roof we are now spending the night.” Anastasya 
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heard all this At daybreak, the old men made ready to go and 
left the cattle shed Anastasya went to her father and told him 
everything that she had seen and heard there 

The father wondered whether the prophecy wonld come 
true and decided to see whether a bahe had really been bom 
in the village , he had his carnage harnessed, went straight to 
the pnest of the village, and asked him “Was a bahe born in 
your village on such and such a day’” “Yes,” said the priest, 
“a babe was horn to our poorest peasant, I christened him 
Vasily and surnamed hun ‘the Luckless,’ but I have not yet 
baptized him because no one wants to stand as godfather to 
the poor man’s child ” Marco offered to stand as godfather, 
asked the priest’s wfe to be godmother, and bade them prepare 
a rich repast , the little boy was brought to the church and bap 
tized, and everyone feasted to his heart’s content 

The next day Marco the Rich summoned the poor peasant 
to him, spoke kindly to him, and said “Fnend, you are a poor 
man, you won’t be able to brmg up your son , give him to me, 
I tvill help him to rise in the world, and I wll give you a thou 
sand rubles for your oira maintenance ” The poor man thought 
and thought and finally consented Marco ga\ e him the prom 
ised money, took the child wripped him in fox furs put him 
in his carnage, and drove away It was ivmter Havmg dnven 
several versts, Marco bade Ins coachman stop, handed him the 
godchild, and said “Take him by the legs and hurl him into 
the ravine ” The coachman did as he -ivas ordered and hurled 
the child into a deep ravine And Marco said “Now, Vasily, 
take possession of m) wealth*” 

Two days later some merchants chanced to travel by the 
same road , they were carryingtwelve thousand rubles that they 
oived to Marco the Rich "When they came near the ravme they 
heard the wailing of a child They stopped, listened, and sent 
a servant to see who it conld be The servant went doim mlo 
tlie ravme and beheld a green meadow, in the meadow a child 
sat, playing wth flowers and whimpering The servant told all 
this to his master, ^vho went to the ravine himself, took the 
child, ivrapped him in a fur coat, returned to his carnage, and 
drove on The merchants came to Marco the Rich, who a'lked 
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them where tliey had found the child. They told him, and he 
guessed at once tliat it was Vasily the Luckless, his oivn god- 
child; he took tlie boy in his arms,.held him for a while, and 
gave him to his daughter, saying: “Take him, my daughter, 
and nmse him.” 

Then he plied the merchants -with all kinds of drink and 
asked them to let him keep the child. The merchants at first 
refused, but when Marco told them that he would cancel their 
debt, they consented and left. Anastasya was so overjoyed that 
she immediately found a cradle, hung curtains arotmd it, and 
began to tend the boy, not leaving him by night or by day. One 
day went by, then another; on the third day Marco came home 
late; when Anastasya was asleep, took the child, put him into 
a little barrel, tarred it, and tlircw it into the water of the port. 

The barrel sailed and sailed, till finally it floated up to a 
monastery. A monk happened to be fetching water. He heard 
the wailing of a child ; he looked about him and saw the barrel. 
He immediately took a boat, caught up the barrel, broke it 
open, and found the child. He brought the babe to his abbot. 
The abbot named the child Vasily and surnamed him “the 
Luckless.” Vasily the Luckless lived in the monastery for six- 
teen years and learned how to read and %vrile. The abbot loved 
him and made him his sacristan. 

It came to pass that Marco the Rich was traveling to a for- 
eign kingdom to collect debts owed to him and on his way 
stopped at the monastery. He was received as befits a rich man. 
The abbot ordered the sacristan to go to the church; he went, 
lighted the candles, and read and sang. Marco the Rich asked 
the abbot: “Has this yoimg man been with you long?” The 
abbot told him how the hoy bad been found in a barrel, and 
when. Marco reckoned the time and realized tliat the sacristan 
was his godchild. He said to the abbot: “If I had an intelligent 
yoimg man like your sacristan, Iwoidd appoint him chief clerk 
and put him in charge of all my treasure; could you not give 
him to me?” For a long time the abbot made excuses. Finally 
Marco offered him twenty-five thousand rubles for his monas- 
tery. The abbot consulted the brothers, and after long delibera- 
tion they consented to part with Vasily the Luckless. 
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Marco sent Vasily home and gave him a letter to his wife, 
which ran as follows: “Wife, when you receive this letter, take 
its bearer immediately to our soap works, and when you pass 
near the great boiling cauldron, push him in. Do not fail to do 
this; if you fail, I shall punish you severely, for this youth has 
evil designs on me.” Vasily took the letter and Avent on his way. 
He met an old man who said: “Whither are you going, Vasily 
the Luckless?” Vasily said: “To the house of Marco the Rich, 
with a letter to his wife,” “Show me this letter.” Vasily took it 
out and gave'it to the old man, who broke the seal and asked 
Vasily to read it. Vasily read it and burst into tears. “What 
have I done to this man,” he said, “that he should send me to 
my death?” The old man said: “Do not grieve, God %vill not 
forsake you.” Then he breathed on the letter and the seal 
resumed its former shape. “Go now,” said the old man, “and 
give the letter to the •'vife of Marco the Rich.” 

Vasily came to the house of Marco the Rich and gave the 
letter to his wife. She read it, pondered deeply, then called her 
daughter Anastasya and read Marco^s letter to her. This is 
what the letter now said: “Wife, one day after you receive this 
letter, marry Anastasya to the bearer. Do this without fail, 
othenvise you shall answer to me.” In rich people’s houses, 
beer does not have to he brewed nor wine distilled — every- 
thing is ready for a gay feast and a wedding. Vasdy was dressed 
in rich garments, sho^vn to Anastasya, and she found him to 
her liking. So they were wedded. 

One day the wife of Marco the Rich was told that her hus- 
band had arrived in port, and accompanied by her son-in-law 
and daughter she went to meet him. Marco looked at his son- 
in-law, fell into a rage, and said to his wife: “How dared you 
to wed our daughter to him?” “By your command,” answered 
his %vife. Marco asked to see his letter, read it, and found that 
it was ■written in his hand. 

Marco lived with his son-in-law for one month, a second, 
and a third. One day he summoned the yoimg man before him 
and said to him : “Take this letter beyond thrice nine lands, to 
the thrice tenth kingdom, to my friend. King Dragon; collect 
from him rent for t^velve years for a palace he built on my 
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land, and find out ^vliat has happened to twel\c of my ships 
that ha\e not Been seen these three years Set out on your ivay 
tomorrow morning ” Vasily took the letter, “w ent to his wife, 
and told her what Marco had commanded him to do. Anastasya 
wept bitterly but dared not a<5k her father to change his 
mind. 

Early next morning Vasily pray ed to God, took some biscuits 
in his knapsack, and set out. He walked on the road for a long 
time or a short time, a long way or a short; in any case, at one 
point he heard a voice at the side of the road saying; “Vasily 
the Luckless, whither are you going?” He looked around him 
on all eides and said: “XHio is calling me?” “I, the oak, am 
aekmg y on whither you arc going ” “I am going to King Pragon 
to collect rent for Uvelve year« ” The oak said: “If you arrive 
in time, remember to ask how much longer the oak must stand 
after standing for three himdrcd years ” 

Vasily listened carefully and continued on his journey. He 
came to a ri>cr and sat in the ferryboat. The old ferryman 
asked him: “Whither are you going, my friend?” Vasily told 
lumwhathehad told the oak. And the ferryman requested him 
to ask the king how much longer be would ba\ c to ferry, for be 
bad now been ferrying thirty years. “I shall ask him,” said 
Vasily. He went on, reached the «ea ; a whale lay stretched out 
across the sea and people were walking and d^^^^g o>er her. 
When Vasily stepped on the whale, she said* “Vasily the Luck- 
less, whither are you going?” Vasily told her what he had told 
the ferryman, and tlie whale said: “If you arri\e in time, 
remember to ask bow much longer I must lie here stretched 
across the sea, for people on foot and people on horseback 
have worn doavn my body to my aery ribs ** 

Vasily promised to ask and went on. He came to a green 
meadow; in the meadow stood a huge palace. Vasily entered 
the palace and went from room to room ; each was more splen- 
did than the last. He went into the farthest room and found a 
lovely maiden sitting on the bed and weeping bitterly When 
she saw Vasily, she rose up, approached him, and said. “Who 
are you and how did you happen to come to this accursed 
place?” Vasily showed her the letter and told her that Marco 
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the Rich had ordered him to collect rent for t^velve years from 
King Dragon. The maiden threw the letter into the stove and 
said to Vasily: “You have been sent here not to collect rent, 
hut as food for the dragon. But tell me, what roads did you 
take? Did you see or hear anything on your way here?” Vasily 
told her about the oak, the ferryman, and the whale. They had 
no sooner finished talking than the earth and the palace began 
to tremble; the maiden put Vasily into a chest under the bed 
and said to him: “Now listen to my conversation tvith the 
dragon.” And saying this she went out to meet him. 

When King Dragon entered the room, he said : “Why is there 
a Russian smell here?” The maiden Said: “How could a Rus- 
sian smell get here? You have been flying over Russia and the 
Russian smell is in your nostrils.” The dragon said: “I am ter- 
ribly exhausted. Pick the lice in my bead.” And he lay do^vn 
on the bed. The tnaidea said to him: “King, what a dream I 
had while you were awayl I was going along a road, and an 
oak cried to me : ‘Ask the King how long I must stand here 1* ” 
“It tvill stand,” said the King, “until someone comes to it and 
kicks it with his foot; then it tvill be uprooted and will fall, 
and beneath it there is an enormous amount of gold and sil- 
ver — ^Marco the Rich does not have as much I” 

The maiden went on: “And tlien I dreamed that I came to a 
river and the ferryman asked me ho^r long he would have to 
ferry.” “Let him put on the ferryboat the first man who comes 
to him, and push the boat away from the shore — and this man 
will ferry forever, and the ferryman will go home.” “And then 
I dreamed that I walked across the sea on a whale, and she 
asked me how long she would have to lie there.” “She shall lie 
there till she vomits up die twelve ships of Marco die Rich ; 
then she •will go doivn into the water and her body -will grow 
again.” When King Dragon had said this he fell sound asleep. 

The maiden let Vasily out of the chest and advised thus : 

“Do not tell the ^\'hale that she must vomit up die t^velve ships 
of Marco the Rich, until you have crossed to the other side. 
Likewise, 'when you come to the ferryman, do not tell him what 
you have heard, until you have crossed. And when you come 
to the oak, kick it toward the east, and you will discover count- 
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less riches ” Vasily the Luckless thanked the maiden and went 
away 

He came to the whale and she asked “Did he siy anything 
about me’” “He did, ns soon as I cross I shall tell you ” When 
Vasily had crossed over he said ‘ Vomit up the t^velve ships of 
Marco the Rich ” The whale vonuted up the ^liips and they 
sailed forth, wholly imscathed, and Vasily the Luckless found 
himself m water up to his knees Then he came to the ferryman, 
who a'ked “Did you speak about me to King Dragon’” “I 
did,” said Vasily, “but first ferry me over” When he had 
crossed over, he said to the ferryman “Whoever comes to you 
first, put him on the ferryboat and push it away from the shore , 
he >viH ferry forever, andyouivill go home” 

Vasily the Luckless came to the oak, kicked it "with his foot, 
and the oak fell, beneath it he found gold and silver and pre 
Clous stones wthout number Vasily looked back and lo and 
behold the twelve ships that had been lliroivn up by the whale 
were saihng straight to shore And the ships were commanded 
by the same old man whom Vasily had met when he was carry 
mg the letter of Mateo the Rich to his wife The old man said 
to Vasily * This, Vnsily, is what tlie Lord has blessed you 
ivith ” Then he got off his ship and went on his way 

The sailors transported the gold and silver to the ships and 
then set out ^vith Vasily the Luckless Marco the Rich was told 
tint his son in law was coming with twelve ships and that King 
Dragon had rewarded lum iviih countless riches 

Marco grew funous that whal he desired had not come to 
pass He Ind his carnage harnessed and set out to drive to 
Kmg Dragon’s palace and upbraid him He came to tlie ferry 
man and sat in the ferryboat, tlie ferryman pushed it away 
from the shore, and Marco remained to ferry forever But 
Vasily the Luckless came home to Ins wife and mother m law, 
began to live ivith them and gun wealth, helped the poor, gai e 
food and drink to beggars, and took possession of all the wealth 
of Marco the Rich 
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IVANKO THE BEAR’S SON 


I N A CEKT.UN viixAGE there lived a wealthy peasant and his 
wfe. One day the wfe went to the forest for mushrooms, 
lost her way, and stumbled into a bear's den. The bear 
kept her wth him, and after some time, a long time or a short 
time,' she had a son by him. This son was a man do^vn to tlie 
waist and a bear below the waist ; his mother called him Ivanko 
the Bearlet. Years went by, and when Ivan grew up he wanted 
to go away wth his mother and live with the peasants in the 
village; they waited until the hear went to a beehive, made 
ready, and ran away. They ran and ran and finally came to 
their o'wn village. The peasant saw his ivife and was overjoyed 
— he had given up hope that she would ever return. Then he 
beheld her son and asked: “And who is’this freak?” His wife 
told him all that had happened, how she had lived in the bear's 
den and had a son by him and that this son was human to the 
waist and a bear from the waist dotvn. “Well, Bearlet,” said 
the peasant, “go to the back yard and slaughter a sheep; we 
must make dinner for you.” “And which one shall I slaugh- 
ter?” “Whichever one stares at you.” 

Ivanko the Bearlet took a knife, went out to the yard, and 
called the sheep; all of them began to stare at him. He forth- 
wth slaughtered them all, skinned them, and went to ask'the 
peasant where he should store tlie skins and the meat. “What’s 
this?” yelled the peasant, “I told you to slaughter one sheep, 
and you have slaughtered tliem all !” “No, father, you told me 
to slaughter whichever one stared at me; but when I came out 
into the yard all ol them, without exception, began to stare 
at me.” “You certainly are a clever felI6w. Take the meat and 
skins into the barn, and at night guard the door against thieves 
and dogs.” “Very well, I will guard it.” It so happened that on 
that night a storm broke and the rain fell in buckets. Ivanko 
the Bearlet broke the door off the barn, took it into the bath- 
house, and spent the night there. Thieves took advantage of the 
darkness ; they found the barn open and without a guard, so 
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tliey took wliatever they pleased. Next morning the peasant 
arose, went to see ^vhelher everydiing was iti order, and found 
that nothing was left: what the thieves had not taken, the dogs 
had eaten up. He looked for the guard, found liim in the bath- 
house, and began to chide him even more severely than the 
first time. “But, father, it is not my fault,” said Ivanko. “You 
yourself told me to guard the door, and I did guard it. Here it 
is; the thieves did not steal it, nor did the dogs eat it up.” 

“What can I do with this fool?” thought the peasant to him- 
self. “If this goes on for a month or two, he ^vill ruin me com- 
pletely. I wonder how I can get rid of him.” Then he hit upon 
an idea ; the next day he sent Ivanko to the lake and told him 
to ^vind ropes of sand. In that lake dwelt many devils, and the 
peasant hoped that they tvould drag him into the water. Ivanko 
the Bearlet went to the lake, sat on the shore, and began to 
wind ropes of sand. Suddenly a little devil jumped out of the 
water and asked: “Wliat are you doing here, Bearlet?” “Can’t 
you see? Pm winding ropes; 1 want to thrash the lake and 
torment you devils, because you live in our lake but do not 
pay any rent” “Wait a while, Bearlet, I’ll run and tell my 
grandfather,” said the little devil, and — flop I — be jumped into 
the water. 

Five minutes later he was out again and said : “Grandfather 
said that if you can run faster than I, eve’ll pay the rent ; if not, 
he told me to drag you do^m into the lake.” “Aren’t you a 
nimble fellow!” said Ivanko. “But you cannot hope to run 
faster than I. Why, I have a grandson who was horn only yes- 
terday, and even he can outrun you. Do you ^vant to race wth 
him?” “What grandson?” “He is lying there behind a hush,” 
said the Bearlet, and cried to a hare, “Hey, hare, do not fail 
me!” The hare darted off into the open field like mad and in a 
trice vanished from sight ; the devil rushed after bitrij hut it was 
of no use — he was half a verst behind. 

“Now, if you wsh,” said Ivanko, “race Avith me. But on one 
condition — if you lag behind, I %vill kill you.” “0 no!” said 
Uie devil, and once more flopped into the water. 

After a while, he jumped out, carrying his grandfatlier’s iron 
crutch, and said : “Grandfather said tliat if you can throw this 
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crutch higher than I can, he will pay the rent.” “Well, you 
thro^v first !” The devil threw the crutch so high that it ■was 
hardly visible; it fell hack with a terrible rumble and thrust 
half its length into the ground. “Now you thro^v it,” said the 
devil. The Bearlet took the crutch in his hand and could not 
even move it. “Wait a while,” he said, “a cloud is coming near, 
I shall thro^v the crutch on it.” “O no, that ^von’t do, grand- 
father needs his crutch !” said the little devil. He snatched the 
crutch and rushed into the water. 

After a while, he jumped out again, saying: “Grandfather 
said that if you can carry this horse around the lake at least 
one more time than I can, he will pay the rent ; if not, you ■^vill 
have to go into the lake.” “Is that supposed to be hard? All 
right, begin!” ans^vered Ivanko. The devil heaved the horse 
on to his back and dragged it around the lake ; he carried it ten 
times, till he was exhausted and sweat streamed do^m his snout. 
“Well, now it’s my turn,” said Ivanko. 

He mounted the horse and began to ride around the lake; 
he rode so long that finally the horse collapsed under him. 
“Well, brother, how was that?” he asked the little devil. “I 
must admit,” said the devil, “that you carried it more times 
than I, and in what a strange fashion ! Bettveen your legs ! That 
^vay I couldn’t have carried it even once ! How much rent must 
we pay?” “Just fill my hat ivilh gold, and work for a year as 
my laborer — that’s all I AvanL” The little devil ran to fetch the 
gold ; Ivanko cut the bottom out of his hat and placed it above 
a deep pit; the devil kept bringing gold and pouring it into the 
hat. He worked at this for a whole day and only by evening 
was the hat filled. Ivanko the Bearlet got a cart, loaded it with 
gold coins, had the devil drag it home, and said to the peasant: 
“Now be happy, father! Here is a laborer for you, and gold 
too.” 
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THE SECRET BALL 


T here was once a ividowed king wlio had t^velve daugh- 
ters, one more beautiful than the other. Every night these 
princesses went away, no one knew whither ; and every 
night each of them wore out a new pair of shoes. The king could 
not get shoes for them fast enough and he wanted to know 
where they went every night and what they did there. So he 
prepared a feast, summoned kings and princes, noblemen, 
merchants, and simple people from all lands, and said: “Can 
anyone solve this riddle? He who solves it will receive his 
favorite princess in marriage and half the kingdom fls a 
dotvry.” However, no one would undertake to find out where 
the princesses went at night, except one needy nobleman, who 
said; “Your Royal Majesty, I wll find out.” “Very well, find 
out.” 

Soon the needy nobleman began to doxtbt and thought to 
himself: “What have I done? I have undertaken to solve this 
riddle, yet I do not know how. If I fail now, the king tvill put 
me in prison.” He went out of the palace and walked outside 
the town with a sad face. He met an old woman who asked him : 
“Why are you so sad, my good man?” He answered: “Grand- 
mother, how can I help being sad? I have undertaken to find 
out for the king whither his daughters go every night.” “Yes, 
that is a difficult task. But it can be accomplished. Here is an 
invisible cap ; with its help you can find out many things. But 
mind you: when you go to bed, the princesses will give you a 
sleeping potion; however, turn your face to the wall, pour the 
drops into your Led, and do not drink them!” The nobleman 
thanked the old woman and returned to the palace. 

At nightfall he was assigned a room next to the princesses’ 
bedroom. He lay on Ins bed and made ready to watch. Then 
one of the princesses brought him sleeping drops in 'wine and 
asked him to drink to her health. He could not refuse, took the 
cup, turned to the wall, and poured it into his bed. On the 
stroke of midnight the princesses came to see whether he xvas 
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asleep. The nobleman pretended to be sleeping so soundly that 
nothing could rouse him, but actually be was listening to every 
rustle. “Well, little sisters,” said one of them, “our guard has 
fallen asleep; it is time for us to go to the ball.” “It is time, 
high time!” 

They dressed in their best garments ; the oldest sister pushed 
her bed to one side and disclosed a passage to the underground 
kingdom, to the realm of the accursed king. They began to 
c limb do^vn a ladder. The nobleman quietly rose from bis bed, 
donned bis invisible cap, and followed tliem. Accidentally be 
stepped on the youngest princess* dress. She was frightened 
and said to her sisters: “Ab, little sisters,* someone seems to 
have stepped on my dress; this is a bad omen.” “Don’t worry, 
nothing ^vill happen to us.” They went down the ladder and 
came to a grove ^vbere golden flo^vers grew. The nobleman 
picked one flower and broke off a ttvig, arid the whole grove 
rumbled. “Ab, little sisters,” said the youngest princess, “do 
you bear bow the grove is rumbling? This bodes no good.” 
“Fear not, it is the music in the accursed king’s palace.” 

They came to the palace and were met by the king and bis 
courtiers. The music began to play and they began to dance ; 
they danced till their shoes were torn to shreds. The king 
ordered ^vine to be served to the guests. The nobleman took a 
goblet from the tray, drank the ^vine, and put the goblet in bis 
pocket. At last the party was over; the princesses said farewell 
to their cavaliers, promised to come the next night, returned 
home, undressed, and went to sleep. 

The next morning the king summoned the needy nobleman. 
“Well,” he said, “have you discovered what my daughters do 
every night?” “I have,” “Then where do they go?” “To the 
underground kingdom, to the accursed king , and there they 
dance all night.” The king summoned bis daughters and began 
to question them: “Where were youlast night?” The princesses 
denied everything. “We did not go any^vbere,” they said. “Have 
you not been ■with the accursed king? This nobleman testifies 
against you and is ready to offer proof.” “Father, be cannot 
offer proof, for be slept like the dead all night.” The needy 
nobleman drew the golden flower and the goblet from bis 
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pocket. “Here ” he said, “is the proof.” The princesses had no 
choice hut to confess everything to their father ; he ordered the 
passage to the underground kingdom to be walled up, married 
the needy nobleman to liis youngest dau^^iler, and all of them 
lived happily ever afterward. 
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THE INDISCREET WIFE 

O NCE UPON A TIME tliere lived an old man and his wife. 
They built weirs in the river and put a basket in each 
one. Then they went home. On the way tlie old woman 
saw a treasure and immediately began to tell everyone about 
it. Wliat could the old man do? He decided to play a trick on 
her, went to the field, caught a hare, then stopped at the river 
to look at his traps. He found a pike in one of tliem. He took it 
out and put the hare in its place; then he carried the pike into 
the field and laid it among the peas. Wlicn he got home he asked 
his udfe to go with him to pick peas. 

Tlicy made ready and went. On the way the old man said: 
“There is a rumor tliat fish are now living in the fields and that 
the beasts have moved to the river.” “What nonsense, old 
roani” Tliey came lo the field. “But the rumor is true!” cried 
the old man. “Look here, a pike has crawled into our peas.” 
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“Catcli him !” The old man took the pike, put it into his basket, 
and said: “Now let us go to the river and see whether there is 
anything in our traps.” He took out a trap and said : “Now you 
see? What people are saying is true! Look, a hare has fallen 
into the trap !” “Hold him tight or he may jump hack into the 
water.” The old man took the hare and said: “Now let us go 
and get our treasure.” 

They took all the money and drove home. On the ^vay, the 
old woman saw a hear tearing a cow apart and said : “Hey, old 
man, look, there is a bear tearing a cow to pieces.” “Be quiet, 
%vd£e! That is the devil thrashing our harm.” Tliey came home; 
the old man went to hide the money, and the old woman ran to 
tell the news to her neighbor. The neighbor told it to the stew- 
ard, and the steward told it to the horin, who called the old 
man before him and said: '“jBave you found a treasure?'' 
“Why, no !” “But your wife says you have.” “Well, it won’t he 
her first lie.” The barin sent for the old woman and asked her : 
“Is it true, old woman, that you have found a treasure?” “We 
have, little father.” “Then why, old n^an, do you say that you 
have not?” asked the bann. The old man turned to his wife 
and said: “You foolish woman, why ari* you lying? Where have 
we found a treasure?” “What do you mean, where? In the field, 
of course; it was on the same day that we found a pike swim- 
ming in the peas and a hare caught in our fish trap.” “Ah, you 
old hag, did anyone ever see a pike living in a field, and a hare 
sivimming in the water?” “Hove you forgotten everything? 
And at the same time a devil was thrashing our barm!” The 
barin boxed her ears ; “What are you raving about, fool! When 
did the devil thrash me?” “But be did, I swear he did!” The 
barm grew angry, ordered rods to be brought in, and had her 
punished in his presence. ITie good woman was laid do\vn and 
lathed; but she kept saying the same things even under the 
blows. The barin spat tvith disgust and drove the old couple 
out of his house. 
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THE CHEATER CHEATED 


T here was once a merchant who had a eon. One day the 
merchant sent hie son to the city to huy merchandise and 
instructed him: “Mind you, little eon, be careful and 
don’t make friends with redheads.” The merchant’ s son set out 
on his way. It was a cold day; he felt chilly and stopped at an 
alehouse to warm himself. When he entered he found a red* 
headed servant pouring out liquor. “Pour me a glass of good 
liquor,” said the merchant’s son to him. He drank it and found 
it very much to his taste. “That’s fine liquor,” he said, “it’s 
worth a himdred rubles. Pour me another glass.” He drank the 
second glass end it seemed even better. “Well, brother,” he 
said, “this glass is worth two hundred rubles.” The man behind 
the counter was qulck*wittcd: he wrote on the wall the stuns 
mentioned by the merchant’s son. 

When the time came to pay the bill, the merchant’s son said: 
“How much do I owe you?” “Three hundred rubles.” “Are 
you out of your mind to charge me such a price?” “You set the 
price yourself, and nowyouare trying to go back on your wordi 
No, brother, you can’t wiggle out of it; unless you pay, I >vill 
not let you go.” There was nothing to be done. The merchant’s 
son paid three hundred rubles, went on his way, and thought 
to himself : “I’ll remember now not to make friends with red- 
heads ! My fatlicr spoke the truth, and one should always listen 
to one’s parents.” 

At that very moment he met a redheaded peasant driving a 
cart When the merchant’s son saw him, he jumped out of his 
carriage and lay fiat in the snow, trembling wth f6ar. “Wliat’s 
the matter with him?” the peasant wondered. He went over to 
the merchant’s son and tried to raise him to his feet: “Get up, 
hrotficrf" iie said. "Let me afonef One redhead cheated me, 
you’ll cheat me too.” “Don’t he foolish, brother! There are 
rcdlieads of all kinds; some are cheats, some are honest. But 
who cheated you?” “So-and-so, the redheaded man who serves 
liquor in tlic neighboring village.” “Come back ivith me, I’ll 
take care of liim.” 
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They returned to the alehouse. The peasant cast a glance 
around him and noticed that a shoulder of mutton ^vas hanging 
from the main beam ; he went to the servant, asked for a glass 
of vodka, and at the same time tapped him on his shoulder and 
said: **How about selling me that shoulder?” “I’ll sell it for a 
ruble.” The peasant gave him a ruble, then drew a big knife 
from his pocket and gave it to the merchant’s son, saying: 
“Now, brother, cut off his shoulder, FU have it ■with my vodka.” 
“Are you crazy?” said the servant. “I sold you the shoulder of 
mutton, not my shoulder.” “Don’t tell me any such stories, 
you won’t cheat me as you cheated this merchant’s son. I’m no 
fool.” The servant began to beg and implore him, boiving 
almost to the ground. “Very well,” said the peasant, “I wll 
forgive you if you tvill return all the money to the merchant’s 
son.” The servant returned the three hundred rifles, and that 
was what the peasant wanted. “You see,” he said to the mer- 
chant’s son. “There are redheads of all kinds — cheats and 
honest people. Now go in peace.”^ 

The merchant’s son was glad to go; he got into his carriage, 
spurred his horses, and said to himself: “Thank God I got 
away ! The redheaded servant is a cheat, but this peasant is an 
even greater cheat; if I had become friendly mth him, he 
would surely have skinned me alive.” 


'll 

THE MAIDEl^ TSAR 


I N A CERTAIN LAND, in a certain kingdom, there was a mer- 
diaut whose wife died, leaving him •with an only son, 
Ivan. He put this son in charge of a tutor, and after some 
time took another ivife; and since Ivan, the merchant’s eon, 
was now of age and very handsome, his stepmother fell in love 
Avith him. One day Ivan went ■^vith his tutor to fish in the sea 
on a small raft; suddenly tb^ saw thirty ships makingjoward 



them On these ships sailed the Maiden Tsar with thirty other 
maidens, all her foster sisters Wlien the ships came close to 
the raft, all thirty of them dropped anchor Ivan and his tutor 
were invited aboard the best ship, where the Maiden Tsar and 
her thirty foster sisters received them , she told Ivan that she 
loved him passionately and had come from afar to see him So 
they were betrothed 

The Maiden Tsar told the merchant’s son to return to the 
same place the folloiving day, said farewell to him, and sailed 
away Ivan returned home and went to sleep The stepmother 
led the tutor into her room, made him drunk, and began to 
question him as to what had happened to him and Ivan at sea 
The tutor told her everything Upon hearing Ins story, she gai e 
him a pm and snid ‘ Tomorrow, when the s^ ips begin to sail 
toward you, stick this pm into Ivan’s tunic ” The tutor prom 
jsed to carry out her order 

Next morning Ivan arose and went hshing As soon as Ins 
tutor beheld the ships sailing in the distance, he stuck the pin 
into Ivan’s tunic “Ah, I feel so sleepy,” said the merchant’s 
son “Listen, tutor, I ivill lake i nap now, and when the ships 
come close, please rouse me ” “Very well, of course I ivill rouse 
you,” said the tutor The ships sailed close to the raft and cast 
inchor, the Maiden Tsar sent for Ivan, asking him to hasten 
to her, hut he was sound asleep The servants began to shake 
him, pinch him, and nudge him All in vain — they could not 
awaken him, so they left him 

The Maiden Tsar told the tutor to bring Ivan to the same 
place on the following day, tlien ordered her crews to lift 
anchor and «iet sail As soon as the ships sailed away, the tutor 
pulled out the pm, and Ivan awoke, jumped up, and began to 
call to the Maiden Tsar to return But she was far away then 
and could not hear him He went home sad and aggrieved His 
stepmother took the tutor into her room, made him drunk, 
questioned him about everything that Ind happened, and told 
him to slick the pm ihrongh Ivan's tunic again the next day 
The next day Ivan again went fishing, again slept all the time, 
and did not see the Maiden Tsar, she left word that he should 
come agaim 
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On the third day he again went fishing Tvith his tutor. They 
came to the old place, and beheld the ships sailing at a distance, 
and the tutor straight^v’ay stuck in his pin, and Ivan fell sound 
asleep. The ships sailed close and dropped anchor; the Maiden 
Tsar sent for her betrothed to come aboard her ship. The serv- 
ants tried in every possible way to rouse him, but no matter 
^vhat they did, they could not waken him. The Maiden Tsar 
learned of the stepmother’s ruse and the tutor’s treason, and 
wote to Ivan telling him to cut off the tutor’s head, and, if he 
loved his betrothed, to come and find her heyond thrice nine 
lands in the thrice tenth kingdom. 

The ships had no sooner set sail and put out to sea than the 
tutor pulled the pin from Ivan’s garment ; he awoke and began 
to bemoan his loss of tlie Maiden Tsar; but she was far away 
and could not hear him. The tutor gave him her letter; Ivan 
read it, drew out his sharp saber, and cut off the wcked tutor’s 
head. Then he sailed hurriedly to the shore, went home, said 
farewell to his father, and set out to find the thrice tenth 
kingdom. 

He journeyed onward, straight ahead, a long time or a short 
time — ^for speedily a tale is spiw, but ^vith less speed a deed is 
done— and finally came to a little htit; it stood in the open 
field, turning on chicken legs. He entered and found Baba 
Yaga the Bony-legged. “Fic, fie,” she said, “the Russian smell 
was never heard of nor caught sight of here, hut now it has 
come hy itself. Are you here of your o\vn free "will or hy com- 
pulsion, my good youth?” “Largely of my o^vn free %vill, and 
twice as much by compulsion! Do you know, Baha Yaga, where 
lies the tlirice tenth kingdom?” “No, I do not,” she said, and 
told him to go to her second sister; she might know. 

/vrrn fkanLed her and went on fartiier; Ae waZked and 
walked, a long distance or a short distance, a long time or a 
short time, and finally came to a little hut exactly like the first 
and there too found a Baba Yaga. “Fie, fie,” she said, “the 
Russian smell ivas never heard of nor caught sight of here, but 
noAv it has come hy itself. Are you here of your own free %vill 
or by compulsion, my good youth?” “Largely of my free 
wll, and t^vice as much hy compulsion! Do you know. Baba 
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Yaga, where lies the thrice tenth kingdom?” “No, I do not,” 
she said, and told him to stop at her youngest sister’s ; she might 
know. “If she gets angry at you,” she added, “and wants to 
devour you, take three horns from her and ask her permission 
to blow them ; blow the first one softly, the second louder, and 
the third still louder.” Ivan tlianked the Baba Yaga and went 
on farther. 

He walked and walked, a long distance or a short distance, 
a long time or a short time, and finally beheld a little hut stand* 
ing in the open field and turning upon chicken legs ; he entered 
it and found another Baba Yaga. “Fie, fie, the Russian smell 
was never heard of nor caught sight of here, and now it has 
come by itself,” she said, and ran to whet her teeth, for she 
intended to eat her uninvited guest. Ivan begged her to give 
him three horns : he blew one softly, the second louder, and the 
third still louder. Suddenly birds of all kinds s^varmed about 
him, among them the firebird. “Sit upon me quickly,” said the 
firebird, “and we shall fly wherever you want; if you don’t 
come with me, the Baba Yaga wll devour you.” Ivan had no 
sooner sat himself upon the bird’s bacl: than the Baba Yaga 
rushed in, seized the firebird by tbs tail, and plucked a large 
handful of feathers from it. 

The firebird flew wth Ivan on its hack; for a long time it 
soared in the skies, till finally it came to the broad sea. “Now, 
Ivan, merchant’s son, the thrice tenth land lies beyond thin 
sea. I am not strong enough to carry you to the other shore; 
get there as best you can.” Ivan climbed do^vn from the fire* 
bird, thanked it, and walked along the shore. 

He walked and ^valked till he came to a little hut ; he entered 
it, and was met by an old woman who gave him meat and drink 
and asked him whither he was going and why he was traveling 
so far. He told her that he was going to the thrice tenth king- 
dom to find the Maiden Tsar, his betrothed. “Ah,” said the old 
woman, “she no longer loves you; if she gets hold of you, she 
will tear you to shreds; her love is stored a^vay in a remote 
place.” “Then how can I get it?” “Wait a bit ! My daughter lives 
at the Maiden Tsar’s palace and she is coming to visit me today; 
we may learn something from her,” Then the old ’ivoman 
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turned I\ an into a pm and slndv.tliepm into the wall, at night 
her daughter fiew in Her inolhcr n^ked herAvhether ebe kuctv 
nherc the Maiden Tsar’s lo\c nas stored ni\a) “I do not 
know,” said the daughter, and promised to find out from the 
Maiden Tsar herself The next day slic again visited licr niollicr 
and told her **0n this side of tlic ocean tlicrc stands an oak, 
in the oak there is a coffer, in the coffer there is a liarc, in tlie 
hare there is a duck, in the duck tlicre is an egg, and in the 
egg lies the Maiden Tsar’s lo\c’* 

Ivan took some bread and set out for tlic place she had 
described He found the oak and removed the coffer from it, 
then he rcmo\cd the hare from the coffer, tlic duck from the 
hare, and the egg from the duck. He returned with the egg to 
the old woman A few dajs later came the old ivoman’s birth 
day , she im iled the Jlaidcn T«ar n itli the thirty other maiden«i 
her foster sisters, to her house, she baked the egg, dressed I» an 
the merchant’s son in splcnd d raiment, and hid him 
At midda), the Maiden Tsar and the tliirl) other maidens 
flew into the hou«e, <at down to tabic, and began to dine, after 
dinner the old avoman scracd tlicm each an egg, and to the 
Maiden Tsar she served the egg that Han had found Tlie 
Maiden Tsar ate of it and at once conceded a pa««ionale lo\c 
for Ivan the merchant s «on The old woman brouglit him out 
of his hiding place How much joy tlicre was, how much mem 
ment ’ The Maiden Tsar left walh her betrothed the merchant’s 
son for her o>vn kingdom, they married and began to Inc 
happily and to prosper 


/s 

IVAN THE COrv*S SON 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM, m a Certain land, there lived a king 
with his queen , they had no children, and after they had 
hved ten years together, the king issued a call to all the 
kings, all the cities, all tlie nations and even to the common 
people, asking who could cure the queen of her barrenness and 
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make her bear a child. Princes and boyars, wealthy merchants 
and peasants, gathered in the king’s palace ; he gave them meat 
and drink till tliey -were drunk and then began to question 
them. But no one knewl No one could say how the queen might 
be made to bear a child — no one, except the son of a peasant. 
The king gave him a handful of gold coins and told him that 
in three days he must give the answer. 

Well, althou^ the son of the peasant had undertaken to 
cure the queen, he had not even dreamed of what he should 
suggest; so he went outside the town and began to ponder 
deeply. He met an old woman who said : “Tell me, peasant lad. 



what are jou thinking about?” He answered her’: “Be quiet, 
old hag, don’t annoy met” But she ran after him and said: 
“Tell me your secret thoughts; I am old, I know everything.” 
He thought that perhaps he had been wong in otfcnding her, 
that perhaps she really knew something, and said: “Little 
grandmotlier, I undertook to tell the king how the queen might 
be made to bear a child, biit I do not know it myself.” “Oho! 
But I know! Go to the king and tell him to have three silken 
nets prepared. In the sea beneath the king’s Avindow there is a j 
pike Avith golden Avings, Avhich ahvays SAvims in front of tlie ' 
palace. When the king catches the pike and cooks it, and the 
queen eats of it, she Anil hear a child.” 

Tile young peasant himself then Avenl to fish in the sea. Wlien 
he cast in tlic three silken nets, the pike leaped out, tearing all 
three nets. He cast in the nets for the second time, and again 
the pike lore them. Then the young peasant took his belt 
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and tHe silken kerchief from his neck, tied up the nets, and 
cast them in for the third time. This time he caught the pike 
■with the golden wings ; he was overjoyed and brought it to the 
king. The king ordered the pike to be washed, cleaned, fried, 
and served to the queen. The cooks washed and cleaned the hsh 
and threw the entrails out of the tvindow. A cow swallowed 
these entrails. As soon as the cooks had fried the pike, a scul- 
lery maid put it on a dish, took it to the queen, and on the way 
tore off a ■wing and tasted it. Thus all three of tliem — ^the cow, 
the scullery maid, and the queen — became pregnant on the 
same day, at the same hour. 

Speedily a tale is spun, with much less speed a deed is done. 
After some time the dairymaid came out of the cattle shed and 
reported to the king that a cow had given birth to a human 
babe. The king was very much surprised; and he had no sooner 
heard this news than he was told that the scullery maid had 
given birth to a boy exactly like the cow’s son. And a few min- 
utes later it was reported to him that the queen bad given birtb 
to a son as like tbe cow’s son as one pea is like another. They 
were all wonderful boys I They grew by the hour as other boys 
grow by tbe year; in one hour they were as others in one year; 
in three hours, they were as others in three years. “When they 
came of age, they sensed in themselves a mighty and heroic 
strength ; they came to their father, the king, and asked his 
permission to go to the town, to see people, and show them- 
selves to the world. He granted them permission, told them to 
behave soberly and peaceably, and gave them as much money 
as they could carry. 

And so the good youths set out. One was called Ivan the 
Prince, the other Ivan the Scullery Maid’s Son, and the third 
Ivan the Cow’s Son, and nicknamed also Buria Bogatyr, Cham- 
pion of Champions. And they walked and walked, but did not 
hiry anything. Then Ivan die Prince saw some glass balls and 
said to his brothers: “Brothers, let us each buy a ball and 
throw it upward ; ^vhoever throws it highest will be our eldest” 
Tlie brothers agreed and cast lots as to who should throw first 
The lots fell out in favor of Ivon the Prince. He thre^v high, 
but Ivan the Scullery Maid’s Son threw still higher, and Buria 
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Bogatyr threw the ball so high that it vanished from sight, and 
he said: “Henceforth I am your eldest!” Ivan the Prince grew 
angry. “What do you mean?” he said. “You are the cow’s son, 
yet you want to be our eldest!” Ivan the Cow’s Son answered 
him: “It must be God’s ■will that you should obey me.” 

They set out on the road and came to the Black Sea ; in it the 
sea serpent was wallowing. Ivan the Prince said: “Brothers, 
whoever of us subdues this serpent, he ^vill be our eldest.” The 
brothers consented. Ivan the Cow’s Son said: “Subdue him, 
Prince Ivan! If you succeed, you tvill he our eldest.” Prince 
Ivan began to shout in order to subdue the serpent, but the 
serpent only greiv more ferocious. Then Ivan the Scullery 
Maid’s Son tried to subdue him, but failed also. Then Buria 
Bogatyr shouted and threw a 6ti<^ into the water, and the 
serpent vanished in a trice. He said again : “I am your eldest.” 
Price Ivan grew angry and said: “We do not want to be the 
inferior brothers!” “Then I shall leave you,” said Ivan the 
Cow’s Son, and he returned to his native land. The hvo brothers 
^vent on straight ahead. 

When the king learned that Ivan the Cow’s Son had returned 
alone, he ordered him to be imprisoned in a fortress ; for three 
days he was not given any food or drink. The mighty cham- 
pion knocked ■with his fist on the stone wall and shouted in a 
mighty voice: “Ask your king and my foster father why he 
does not feed me! Your walls and bars are no bars to me. If I 
want to, I can smash them all wlh my fist.” This was straight- 
way reported to the king. The king came to him and said: 
“What are you bragging about, Buria Bogatyr?” “My foster 
father, why do you not feed me, why have you starved me for 
three days? I have not committed any misdeed.” “But what 
have you done ■^rith my sons, your brothers?” Ivan the Copy’s 
Son told him everything that had happened. “My brothers are 
alive,” he said. “They are safe and sound and went straight 
ahead.” The king asked; “Why did you not go ivith them?” 
“Because Prince Ivan wants to be tbe eldest, although the lots 
fell out making me tbe eldest.” “Very ■well then, I will send for 
them.” Ivan the Co^v’s Son said: “No one except myself can 
overtake them, for they went to the land of the dragons, to the 
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place where dragons with six, nine, and twelve heads come up 
from the Black Sea ” The king begged him to go after them 
Ivan the Cow’s Son made ready for his journey, took his battle 
mace and his steel sword, and left 

Speedily a tale is spun, ■with much less speed a deed is done 
Ivan the Cow’s Son walked and walked, and finally overtook 
his brothers near the Black Sea, near the white hazelwood 
bridge, and by that bridge there stood a post, and on it was 
imttenthat this was the place where the three dragons always 
come out of the sea “Good day, brothers*” he said to his 
brothers They were overjoyed to see him and said “Gooddaj, 
Ivan the Cow’s Son, our eldest brother ” And he said “I see 
tint what IS ivrilten on the post is not to your taste ” He looked 
around and near the bridge he saw a little hut on chicken legs 
and with a cock’s head, turned tviUi its front to the wood and 
Its hack to them Ivan the Cow’s Son cried “Little hut, little 
hut, stand with thy hack to the wood, and thy front to us*” 
The little hut turned around , they entered it and found that the 
table was set >sith meat and drink in abundance , in the corner 
stood a bed of timber and on it lay a featherbed of down Buna 
Bogatyr said “You see, brothers, without me you would not 
have had any of this ” 

They sat doivn and dined, then lay down to rest Wlien they 
arose, Ivan the Cow’s Son said “Brothers, tonight the six 
headed dragon mil come out of the sea, let us cast lots as to 
ho shall stand guard ” They cast lots and the task fell to Ivan 
the Scullery Maid’s Son The Cow’s Son said to him “Mind 
you, a little pitcher mil jump out of the sea and begin to dance 
before you, do not look at it, just spit at it and smash it ” When 
the Scullery Maid’s Son came to the sea he fell asleep But 
Buna BogatjT, knomng that his brothers ^vere unreliable, 
went out himself , he walked on the bridge, tapping from, time 
to time mth his stick. 

Suddenly a little pitcher jumped up before him and began 
to dance , the Cow’s Son spatupon it and smashed it to smither 
eens Then a duck quacked, the earth opened, the sea surged 
up, and out of the waves crawled Chudo Yudo, a sea monster 
It was tlie SIX headed dragon He whistled and shouted mth a 
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mighty hiss, in a truly powerful voice : “Magic steed, horse of 
my need! Stand before me as leaf before grass!” The steed ran 
out, the earth shook, whole hayricks flew from under his hoofs, 
from his ears and. nostrils tliick smoke rolled. Chudo Yudo 
mounted the horse and rode toward the white hazelwood 
bridge. Suddenly bis steed stumbled under him. “Wliy do you 
stiunble, carrion flesh?” tlie dragon asked. “Do you scent a 
friend or an enemy?” The good steed answered: “There is an 
enemy — ^Ivan the Cow’s Son.” “You lie, carrion flesh! Even 
his bones were not brought here by a raven in a bladder, and 
he himself is certainly not here.” “All, Chudo Yudo,” said 
Buria Bogatyr, “no raven has brought my bones. I walked here 
myself.” The dragon asked him: “Why have you come? To woo 
my sisters or daughters?” “No, brother, I came to meet you in 
the field, not to become your kin. Let us fight!” 

Buria Bogatyr string liis battle mace and cut off tliree of the 
dragon’s heads; he sivung again, and cut off -the other three. 
He cut the dragon’s trunk in pieces and cast them into the sea, 
hid the heads under the white hazelwood bridge, tied the horse 
to the legs o£ Ivan the Scullery Maid’s Son, and put the steel 
sword by his head; he liimself went back to the little hut and 
lay dotvn to sleep as though nothing had happened. Ivan the 
Scullery Maid’s Son awoke, saw the steed, and was overjoyed ; 
he sat upon him, rode to the little hut, and cried : “Buria Boga- 
t^n*, you told me not to look at the pitcher, but I did look, and 
the Lord gave me this steed.” Ivan the Cow’s Son answered: 
“He has given you the steed, but promised us more.” 

The next night it fell to Prince Ivan’s lot to stand guard. 
Buria Bogatyr told him the same thing about the pitcher. The 
prince began to walk on the bridge and to tap ivith his ^valking 
stick; the little pitcher jumped out and danced before him; he 
stared at it and fell sound asleep. But Ivan the Cow’s Son, not 
relying upon his brother, went out liimself ; he walked on the 
bridge and tapped ^vilh his walking stick; the little pitcher 
jumped out and danced before him. Ivan the Cow’s Son spat 
upon it and smashed it to smithereens. Suddenly a duck 
quacked, the earth opened, the sea surged up, and out of the 
waves crawled Chudo Yudo, a sea monster, and whistled and 
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Bliouted with n mighty hiss, in a truly powerful voice: “Magic 
steed, horse of my need, stand before me as leaf before grass !” 
The steed ran out, the earth shook; from his ears and nostrils 
rolled pillars of smoke, from Ids mouth a llame streamed; he 
stood before the dragon, rooted to tlie spot, Cliudo Yudo the 
nine-headed dragon sat upon him and rode to the white hazel- 
wood bridge; as he rode upon the bridge, the steed stumbled 
under him. Chudo Yudo smote him on his great flanks: “Why 
do you stumble, carrion flesh? Do you scent a friend or an 
enemy?” “There is our enemy, Ivan the Cow’s Son I” “You lie-! 
Even his bones were not brought here by a raven in a bladder, 
and he himself is certainly not here.” “All, Chudo Yudo, sea 
monster,” ansivered Ivan the Cow’s Son, “I have been rvalking 
here for tivo years.” “Well, Ivan, Cow’s Son, have you come to 
woo my sisters or my daughters?” “I have come to meet you in 
the field, not to be your kin ; let us join in combat.” 

Ivan the Cow’s Sou sivung his battle mace and cut olf thtfee 
of the dragon’s heads as easily as if they bad been cabbage 
heads; he sivung again and ctitolT three more heads; he stvung 
a third time and cut otf the rest. He chopped the trunk into 
pieces and cast them into the Black Sea, hid the heads under 
the white hazelwood bridge, lied the steed to Prince Ivan’s 
legs, and put the steel sword by bis head ; he himself went back 
to the little hut and lay do^vn to sleep as though nothing had 
happened. Next morning Prince Ivan awoke, saw a steed even 
belter than the first one, was overjoyed, rode on him, and cried : 
“Eh, Ivan the Cow’s Son, you told me not to look at the little 
pitcher, but God has given me a steed even better than the first 
one.” He answered: “God has given you tivo steeds, and to me 
only a promise.” 

The third night was approaching and Buria Bogatyr, Cham- 
pion of Champions, made ready to stand guard.^ he set up a 
table and lit a candle, thrust a knife into the wall, hung a towel 
on it, gave his brothers a pack of cards, and said: “Play cards, 
hoys, and do not forget me ; when the candle begins to run out, 
and when blood drips from this towel onto the dish, hasten to 
the bridge to aid me.” 

Buria Bogatyr walked on the bridge, tapping ivith his walk- 
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ing stick; a little pitcher jumped out and danced before bim; 
be spat upon it and smashed it to smithereens. Suddenly a duck 
quacked, the earth opened, the sea surged up, and out of the 
waves crawled Chudo Yudo the sea monster; this time it was 
the twelve-headed dragon. He whistled and shouted mth a 
mighty hiss, in a truly po^verful voice: “Magic steed, horse of 
my need, stand before me as leaf before grass !” The steed ran 
out, the earth shook; from his ears and nostrils rolled pillars 
of smoke, from his mouth a fiery flame streamed ; he ran to the 
dragon and stood rooted to the spot. Chudo Yudo sat upon him 
and rode to the bridge ; when the steed stepped upon the bridge 
he stumbled. “Why do you stumble, carrion flesh? Do you 
scent an enemy?” the dragon cried. “There is an enemy of ours, 
Buria Bogatyr, the Cow’s Son,” “Be quiet; the raven has not 
brought his bones here in a bladder.” “You lie, sea monster, I 
have been walking here for three years.” “Well, Buria Bogatyr, 
do you want to marry my sisters or my daughters?” “I have 
come to fight you in the field, not to be your kin ; let us join in 
combat.” “Ah, you killed my two brothers, so you think you 
can defeat me tool” “We shall see what God’s tvill is. Now 
listen, Chudo Yudo, you have a horse and I am on foot; let us 
agree that if either of us falls to the ground the other must not 
strike him.” 

Buria Bogatyr swng his battle mace and cut off three of tbe 
dragon’s beads in one stroke; be sivung again, and tbe dragon 
knocked him do^vn. Cried Ivan tbe Cow’s Son: “Halt, Chudo 
Yudo I Our agreement was not to strike a man while be lay on 
tbe ground.” Chudo Yudo let bim get up ; be rose, and at once 
three beads flew like so many cabbage beads. They began to 
struggle bitterly; they fought for several hours, till both grew 
exhausted; the dragon lost three more heads and our hero’s 
battle mace broke. Buria Bogatyr removed his left hoot, flung 
it into the little hut, and knocked dmvn half of it; bnt his 
brothers were asleep and did not hear him. He removed his 
right hoot and flung it also; the little hut flew apart into boards, 
hut still his brothers did not awaken. Buria Bogatyr took a 
fragment of his mace, hurled it at the stable where their t^vo 
horses stood, and broke the stable door; the horses galloped 
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onto the bndge and unsaddled the dragon Our hero was over 
]oyed, ran up to the dragon, and cut off his remaining three 
heads He chopped the dragon’s body into pieces, cast them 
into the Black Sea, and stuck the heads under the avhite hazel 
wood bridge Then he took the tliree horses, led them into the 
stable, and hid under the bridge unthout aviping the blood off it 
In the morning his two brothers awoke and saw that the hut 
had crumbled to bits and that the dish was full of blood , they 
avent to the stable and found three horses , they av^ondered avhat 
had happened to their eldest brother They sought him for 
three days but did not find him They said “They must have 
killed each other, and their bodies have vanished, let us go 
home ” They had saddled their horses and were making ready 
to go when Buna Bogatyr awoke and came out from under the 
bridge “So you are deserting your companion, brothers'^ ’ he 
said “I saved you from death, hut you were asleep and did 
not come to my aid ” Then they fell on their knees before him 
and said “Forgive us, Buna Bogatyr, our eldest brother’ ’ 
‘ God will forgive you’ ’ He murmured over the little hut “Be 
as thou avert before’ ’ The little but reappeared just as it was 
before, full of meat and drink ‘ Now, brothers,” said Ivan 
the Cow’s Son, “dme, for without me you might have starved to 
death , then ys e shall set out ” 

Tliey dined and set out on their way "Wlien they had gone 
two versts. Buna Bogatyr said “Brothers, I forgot my riding 
crop in the little hut Amble along avhile I go hack to fetch it ’ 
He rode to the little hut, climbed down from his steed, and set 
him free in the sacred meadows, saying “Go, my good steed 
until I call thee ’ ’ Then he changed himself into a fly, fli-w into 
the little hut, and sat on the stove After a avhile. Baba Yaga 
came in and sat down in the front corner Her young daughter 
in law came to see her and said “Ali, mother, Buna Bogatyr 
—Ivan the Cow’s Son — ^Iias killed your son, my husband But 
I avail revenge myself for this insidt I anil precede him, send 
upon him a hot day, and turn myself into a green meadoav In 
this green meadoav I anil turn into a avoll In this avell a silver 
cup anil float And I avill also turn myself mto a timber bed 
The brothers will want to feed their horses, to rest and drink 
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^satcr, and then they he blown to bits like popp> seed ” 
Her mother said to her “Tliat is ivlnt tho'c CMldoers de- 

sene’” 

Then Iier second dinghter in enme and said* “Ah, 
mother, Bum Bogaljr — I’lc Coos’s Son — has killed jour 
son, mj husband But I avill rc\cngc mj«elf for this insult I 
IN ill precede him and turn into a lo\ clj garden , fruits of c\ cry 
de«criplion avail hang nbo\ c the fence, juicj and fragrant ’ They 
avill avant to jnek them, each his faaorite fruit, and then they 
avail be blown to bits like poppj seed Her mother said “You, 
too, baa e thought up a good revenge 

The third and jounge«t daughter in law came and said* “All, 
mother. Bur a Bogatjr — ^laan the Cow's Son — has killed jour 
son, inj hiicband But I avill reaengc mj^clf for this insult I 
av ill turn into a little oldhuU Thej avilI av ant to spend the night 
in It, but as soon as ihej set foot inside they avilI he hlowai to 
bits like popp) seeds ” “Well, iny hcloa ed daughters in law, if 
jou fail to kill them jour8clae8,IavaU run in front of them to- 
morroav, turn into a soav, and savalloav them all *' 

Bunn Bogatyr heard tlic«c avords avlnlc silling on the sloac 
and then ficav outside He struck the earth and turned into a 
good jouth Hcavhistlcd and shouted, avilh n mighty avhistle, a 
poav erful erj “Magic steed, hor«c of mj need, stand before me 
as leaf before grass The steed ran out , the earth shook Buna 
BogatjT sal upon him and rode on, he lied a avasp of bast to a 
stick, oaertook his companions, and said to them “Here, my 
brothers, I cannot hac avilhout such a riding crop’” “Eh, 
brother, avas it avorth avhile to return for such trash’ Wc could 
have gone to toavn and bought a ncav one ” And they rode on 
oaer steppes and through vallcjs, and the day avas so hot that 
they could not bear it, and thirst tormented them Tlicy came 
upon a green meadow, and in the meadoav the grass avas lush, 
and on tlie grass there was a limber bed “Brother Buna 
Bogatyr,” the younger two said, “let us feed our horses on this 
gra'is and rest our«elves on the timber bed , there is also a avell, 
let us drink of the cool avaler” Buna Bogatyr said to his 
brothers “The avell is amidst the steppes and deserts, no one 
shall take avater or drink from it ” He jumped doavn from Ins 
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good 6tcc(I, began to emitc and cul the well, and blood spattered 
out; suddenly the day became misty, tlic heat subsided, and 
tliey were not thirsty. “Now y ou see, brotlicre,” he said, “how 
stale this water is; it is likcI>Iood.“ 

They rode on farther. After a long time or a short time, they 
came to a beautiful garden. Prince Ivan said to the eldest 
brother: “Allow us each to pidc an apple.” “Eh, brothers, tliis 
garden is amidst steppes and deserts; perhaps the apples are 
old and rotten, and if you cat them a disease may strike yon. 
First let me see.” lie went into the garden and began to smite 
and cut; he cut down all tlie trees, doum to the last one. His 
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brothers became angry at him for not doing what they wanted^ 

They rode along and were overtaken by dark night, soon 
they came to a hut “Brother Buria Bogalyr,” the younger 
brothers said, “ram is hegmnmg to fall , let us spend the night 
in this hut ” “Eh, brothers, let us pitch our tents and spend the 
night m the open field rather than in this hut , it is an old hut, 
and if we enter, it may fall and crush ns, let me go and see ” 
He entered the hut and began to cut it doivn, blood spattered 
out, and he said **You can see for yourselves what kmd of hut 
this 18, rotten through and through* Let us nde on farther ” 
The brothers grumbled hut did not show their anger They rode 
on farther, suddenly the path branched into two Buna 
Bogatyr said “Brothers, let us take the left path ” They said 
“Take the path you want, we shall not go with you ” And so 
they turned to the right and Buna Bogatyr to the left. 

Buna Bogatyr — Ivan the Cow’s Son — came to a village, in 
this village tivelve blacksmith^ were working And he cned and 
whistled, wth a mighty whistle, a powerful cry “Blacksmiths, 
blacksmiths, all of you come here* ’ The blacksmiths heard him 
and twelve of them ran to him “What do you wsh’” “Stretch 
an iron sheet aroimd the smithy ” In a trice they did it “Forge 
twelve iron rods, blacksmiths, and heat the tongs red hot A 
Eoiv mil come to you and say ^Blacksmiths, blacksmiths, sur* 
render the culprit, if you do not surrender the culprit, I mil 
swalloiv you all with the smithy ’ And you say *Ah, mother 
sow, take this fool from us, he has long been a thorn in our 
flesh , only thrust your tongue into the smithy, and we mil put 
him on your tongue ’ ” 

Buna Bogatyr had no sooner given them this order than a 
huge sow came to them and cried in a loud voice “Blacksmiths, 
blacksmiths, surrender the culprit*” The blacksmiths answered 
in one voice “Mother sow, take tins fool from us, he has long 
been a thorn in our flesh, only thrust your tongue into the 
smithy we ^viU put him on your tongue ” The soiv was simple 
minded and gullible, she thrust her tongue in a whole cubit’s 
length Buna Bogatyr seized it witb the red bot tongs and cried 
to the blacksmiths “Take the iron rods, thrash her soundly*” 
They thrashed her until they bared bet nbs. “And now,” said 
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Buria Bogatyr, “hold her fast, I will give her a treat.” He seized 
an iron rod and smote her, breaking all her ribs in two. The so^v 
began to implore him: “Buria Bogatyr, let ray soul repent!” 
Buria Bogatyr said: “And why have you swallowed my 
brotliers?” “I %vill throw them up at once.” He seized her by her 
ears; the sow vomited and the two brothers jumped out ivith 
their steeds. Then Buria Bogatyr raised her and with all his 
strength smashed her against the damp earth: the sow shattered 
into a myriad of evil spirits. Said Buria Bogatjn: to his brothers: 
“Do you see, you fools, where you have been?” They fell on 
their knees begging: “Forgive us, Buria Bogatyr, Cow’s Son!” ^ 
“Well, now let us set out on our way. Nothing shall stop us.” 

They came to a kingdom, to the Indian king, and pitched 
their tents in his sacred meadows. In the morning the king 
awoke, looked through his spyglass, saw the tents, and sum* 
moned his prime minister, saying; “Go, brother, take a horse 
from the stable, ride to the sacred meadows, and find out what 
uncouth people have come there, pitched their tents %vithout 
my permission, and made fires in my sacred meadows.” The 
prime minister went to the brothers and asked : “What kind of 
people are you, kings or princes, or mighty champions?” Buria 
Bogatyr, the Cow’s Son, answered: “We are very mighty 
champions, we have come to woo the king’s daughter. Report 
to your king that he must give his daughter to Prince Ivan in 
marriage ; and if he refuses, let him send an army.” The king 
asked his daughter ^vhelher she would marry Prince Ivan. She 
answered ; “No, father, I do not want to marry him ; send an 
army.” Straightway the bugles blew, the cymbals clashed, the 
troops gathered and went to the sacred meadows; and it was 
such a big host that Prince Ivan and Ivan the Scullery Maid’s 
Son tookfright. 

At that moment Buria Bogatyr was cooking some gruel for 
■breakfast and stirring it with aladle; he went out and wth one 
swing of the ladle knocked down half the army ; he went back, 
stirred his gruel, went out, swung again, and knocked do^m the 
other half, leaving only a one-eyed man and a blind man. “Tell 
your king,” he said to them, “that he must give his daughter 
Princess Maria to Prince Ivan in marriage ; and if he refuses, 
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let him send another armj, and come witli it himself” The 
one eyed man and the bhnd man came to their kmg and said 
“Your Majesty, Buna Bogatyr sent us to tell you that you must 
gi\e your daughter to Prince Ivan in marriage, and he ^\as 
frightfully angry, and slew all our troops mth a ladle ” The 
king entreated his daughter “My beloved daughter, please 
marry Pnnce Ivan ” The daughter said “We have no choice, 
I must marry him Have a carnage sent for him ” 

The king forthwith sent a carnage and stood waitmg before 
the gate Prince Ivan came with his tivo brothers , the king re 
ceived them courteously and kindly, ivith music and drums, 
and seated them at oaken tables co% ered with chedcered table- 
cloths, on which were placed siveel viands and heady drinks 
Then Buna Bogatyr whispered, to Prmce Ivan “Mind you. 
Prince I\ an, hen the princess asks you for permission to leave 
for an hour, say to her ‘You ma} go even for tu^o hours ’ ” 
After a while, the princess came to Prmce Ivan and said 
“Prince Imh, permit me to go to another room to change my 
dres« ” Prmce Ban let her go, she iient out of the chambers 
ind Buna Bogatyr followed behind her quietly The princess 
struck herself against the porch, turned into a gull, and flew 
out to sea Buna Bogat}T struck the ground, turned mto a 
falcon, and flei\ after her The pnncess came to the seashore, 
struck the ground, turned into a lovely maiden, and said 
Grandfather, grandfather, golden head, silver beard, let me 
speak to yon’” Her grandfatlier emerged from the blue sea 
and said “My little granddaughter, what do you want’ ’ 
* Prince Ivan is ivoomg me, I do not ■wish to marry him, but all 
our army is slam Grandfather, give me three hairs from your 
head, I will show them to Prince Ivan and ask him to guess 
from \\hat root comes this grass ” 

The grandfatlier gave her three hairs, she struck the ground, 
turned into a gull, and flew home And Buna Bogatyr struck 
the ground, turned into the same lovely maiden, and said 
“Grandfather, grandfather, come out again, I want to speak 
to you, Ihave forgotten to tell j ou something ” The grandfather 
had no sooner stuck his head out of the water than Buna Boga 
tjT seized it and tore it off , he struck the groimd, turned mto an 
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eagle, and came back to tbe palace ahead of the princess. He 
called Prince Ivan out to the entrance hall anS said; “Prince 
Ivan, take this head ; the princess will show you three hairs and 
ask you to guess from what root this grass comes; for answer 
Just show her this head.” 

A little later the princess came to Prince Ivan, showed him 
the three hairs, and said; “Prince, guess from what root this 
grass comes ; if you guess right, I will marry you, if not, do not 
hold it amiss if I don’t.” Prince Ivan took the head from under 
his coat and struck the table wth it, saying : “Here isyour root.” 
The princess thought to herself: “They are brave knights I” 
Then she said : “Please, Prince Ivan, let me change my dress 
in another room.” Prince Ivan let her go; she went on the 
porch, struck the ground, turned into a gull, and again flew out 
to sea. Buria Bogatyr took the head from the prince, went into 
the yard, struck the head against the porch, and said: “Where 
you were before, be now too.” The head flew forth, came to the 
place ahead of the princess, and grew together with tbe body. 

The princess stopped at the seashore, struck the ground, 
turned into a lovely maiden, and said; “Grandfather, grand* 
father, come out and speak to me!” Her grandfather came out 
saying: “My little granddaughter, what do you want?” “Was 
not your head in our palace?” “I do not knmv, granddaughter, 
I have been sound asleep.” “No, grandfather, your head was 
there.” “Apparently it was lorn off the last time you came here 
to speak to me.” She struck the groimd, turned into a gull, and 
flew home. She changed her dress, came back to the banquet 
hall, and sat beside Prince Ivan. 

The next day they went to the church to be lawfully wedded ; 
after they returned, Buria Bogatyr led Prince Ivan to his bed- 
room, showed him three rods, one of iron, one of copper, and 
one of pewter, and said ; “If you want to remain alive, let me lie 
with the princess in your place.” The prince consented. The 
king led the young couple to their nuptial bed. At that moment 
Buria Bogatyr took the place of the prince, lay down, and began 
to snore; the princess put one leg on him, then another, and 
began to smother him with a pillow. Buria Bogatyr jumped 
from xmder her, took the iron rod, and began to beat her. He 
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beat her until he broke the rod; then he took the copper rod 
and broke it tod; then he began to beat her with the pe^rter rod. 
The princess began to implore him and swore solemn oaths that 
she would never again try to do such a thing. Next morning 
Buria Bogatyr rose, went to Prince Ivan, and said; “Now, 
brother, go and see how well I have chastised your wife; the 
three rods I prepared are all broken. Now live happily to- 
gether, love each other, and do not forget me.” 



THE WOLF AND THE COAT 


O NCE UPON A TIME there was a goat who built herself a 
I little hut in the woods and lived there with her kids. She 
often went deep into the forest to look for food; when- 
ever she left the hut the kids locked the little door and stayed 
inside. When the goat returned she would knock at the door 
and sing: “My little baby kids, unlock the door and open it! 
I, the she-goat, have been in the forest; I have eaten soft grass 
and drunk spring water. Milk Bows doivn in the udder and from 
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the udder to the hoof and from the hoof into the damp earth.” 
The kids would at once open the door and let their mother in. 
Then she would feed them and go again into the forest, and 
the kids would lock the door very tight. 

The wolf overheard all this. Once when the goat had gone to 
the forest he came to the little hut and cried in his rough voice: 
“Hey, little kids, hey, my dear ones, unlock the door and open 
it! Your mother is back and has brought you milk aplenty.” 
But tlie kids answered : “We hear you, we hear you, but yours 
is not our mother’s voice! Our mother sings in a soft voice and 
sings different trords.” Tlie wolf went away and liid himself. 
Then the goat came and knocked at the door, singing : “My little 
baby kids, unlock the door and open it! I, the she-goat, have 
been in the forest, I have eaten soft grass and drunk spring 
water. Milk flows do^vn in the udder and from the udder to the 
hoof and from the hoof into the damp earth.” The kids let their 
mother in and told her that the wolf bad come and tried to 
devour them. The goat fed them and when she left again for 
the woods gave them strict orders not to let in anyone who 
might come to the little hut and beg in a rough voice saying 
other words than she said. As soon as the goat was gone the wolf 
ran to the little hut, knocked at the door, and began to cliant 
in a soft voice: “My little baby kids, unlock the door and open 
it! I, the she-goat, have been in the forest, I have eaten soft 
grass and drunk spring water. Milk flows down in the udder to 
the hoof and from the hoof into the damp earth.” The kids 
opened the door and the wolf ran in and ate them all ; only one 
little kid escaped by hiding in the stove. 

The goat came back, but no matter bow sweetly she sang, no . 
one answered her. She came closer to the door and saw that it 
was open; she looked into the room and saw that it was empty; 
she looked into the stove and found one kid there. 

When the goat learned of her misfortune, she sat down on a 
bench, began to weep bitterly, and sang: “Oh, my baby kids, 
why did you open the door to the 'ivicked wolf? He has de- 
voured you all, and left meivith great grief and sadness in my 
soul.” The wolf heard this, came into the hut, and said to the 
goat: “Ah, neighbor, neighbor, why do you slander me? Would 
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I do such a thing? Let us go to tlie forest together and take a 
walk.” “No, neighbor, I have no heart for walking.” “Let us 
go,” the wolf insisted. 

They went into the forest and found a pit in which some 
brigands had recently cooked gruel. There was still some fire 
left in it The goat said to the wolf: “Neighbor, let us see which 
of us canjiunp across the pit.” The wolf tried first, and fell into 
the hot pit ; his belly burst from the beat of tlie fire, and thekids 
ran out of it and rushed to their mother. From then on they 
lived happily, acquired >visdom, and eschewed evil. 




THE WISE LITTLE GIRL 

T wo BnOTiiERS were irnvcling together: one was poor and 
the other was rich, and each had a liorec, the poor one a 
marc, and Uic rich one a gelding. Tlicy stopped for tlie 
night, one beside Uic other. The poor man’s marc bore a foal 
during the night, and the foal rolled under tlic rich man’s cart 
In the morning tlic rich man roused his poor brotlicr, saying: 
“Gel up, brother. During the night my carl bore a foal.” The 
brother rose and said: “How is it possible for a cart to gho 
birth to a foal? It was my marc who bore the foall” The rich 
brother said: “If your marc were his motlier, be would have 
been found lying beside her.” To settle their quarrel they went 
to the authorities. Tlie rich man gave the judges money and the 
poor man presented bis case in w'ords. 

Finally word of this nftair reached the tsar himself. He sum* 
moned both brothers before him and proposed to them four 
riddles: “Wliat is the strongest and s^riftest thing in the world? 
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"What is the fattest thing in the world? What is the softest thing? 
And what is the loveliest thing?” He gave them three days' 
time and said: “On the fourth day come back with your 
answers.” 

The rich man thought and thought, remembered his god* 
mother, and went to ask her advice. She bade him sit do^vn to 
table, rented him to food and drink, and then asked: “Why 
are y'"J so sad, my godson?” “The sovereign has proposed four 
ridules to me, and given me only three days to solve them.” 
“What are the riddles? Tell me.” “Well, godmother, this is the 
first riddle: 'What is the strongest and s^viflcst thing in the 
world?' ” “That's not difficult! My husband has a bay mare; 
nothing in the world is swifter than she is ; if you lash her -with 
a whip sheAvill overtake a bare.” “The second riddle is: ‘What 
is the fattest thing in the world?' ” “We have been feeding a 
spotted boar for the last t^vo years; he has become so fat that he 
canbarely stand on his legs.” “The third riddle is: 'Wliat is the 
softest thing in the world?' ” “Thp^ well kno^vn. Eider do^ra 
— you cannot think of anything softer.” “The fourth riddle is: 

is the loveliest thing in the world?' ” “The loveliest 
thing in the world is my grandson Ivanushka.” “Thank you, 
godmother, you have advised me well. I shall he grateful to you 
for the rest of my life.” 

As for the poor brother, he shed bitter tears and went home. 
He was met by his seven*year*old daughter — she "was his only 
child — ^who said; “Wliy are you sighing and shedding tears, 
father?” “How cani help sighing and shedding tears? Tne tsar 
has proposed four riddles to me, and I shall never be able to 
solve them.” “Tell me, what are these riddles?” “Here they 
are, my little daughter: *Whal is the strongest and swiftest 
thing in the world? What is the fattest thing, what is the softest 
thing, and what is the loveliest thing?’ ” “Fatlier, go to the tsar 
and tell Imn that the strongest and fastest thing in the world is 
the wind ; the fattest is the earth, for she feeds everything that 
grows and lives; the softest of all is the hand, for whatever a 
man may lie on, he puts his hand under his head ; and there is 
nothing lovelier in the world tlian sleep.” 

The t;vo brothers, the poor one an’d the rich one, came to the 
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tsar The tsar heard their answers to the riddles, and asked the 
poor man “Did you solve these riddles yourself, or did some 
one solve them for you’” The poor man answered “Your 
Majesty, I have a seven year old daughter, and she gave me tlie 
answers ” “If your daughter is so wise, here is a silken thread 
for her, let her iveave an embroidered towel for me by tomor 
row morning ” The peasant took the silken thread and came 
home sad and grieving “We are in trouble,” he said to liis 
daughter ‘ The tsar has ordered you to weave a towel from this 
thread ” “Grieve not, father,” said the little girl She broke 
off a twig from a broom, gave itto her father, and told him “Go 
to the tsar and ask him to find a master who can make a loom 
from this twig, on it I wiH weave his towel ” The peasant did 
as his daughter told him The tsar listened to him and ga^ e 
him a hundred and fifty eggs, saying “Give the«e eggs to your 
daughter, let her hatch one hundred and fifty chicks by to 
morrow ” 

The peasant returned home, even more sad md grieving than 
the first lime “Ah, my daughter,” he said, “) on are barely out 
of one trouble before anotlier is upon you ” “Grieve not, 
father,” answered the seven year old girl She baked the eggs 
for dinner and for supper md sent her father to the king “Tell 
him,” she said to her father, “that one day grain is needed to 
feed the clucks In one day let a field be plowed and the nuUel 
soivn, harvested, and threshed , our chickens refuse to peck any 
other grain” The tsar listened to this and said “Since your 
daughter is so wise, let her appear before me tomorrow mom 
mg — and I want her to come neither on foot nor on horseback, 
neither naked nor dressed, neither with a present nor without 
a gift ” “Now,” thought the peasant, “even my daughter can 
not solve such a difficult riddle, we are lost ” “Grieve not,” his 
seven year old daughter said to him “Go to the himters and 
buy me a live hare and a hve quail ” The father bought her a 
hare and a quail 

Next morning the seven year old girl took off her clothes, 
donned a net, took the quad in her hand, sat upon the hare, and 
went to the palace The tsar met her at the gate She bowed to 
him, saying, “Here is a little gift for you. Your Majesty,” and 
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handed him the quail. The tsar stretched out his hand, but the 
quail shookher wings and — ^fiap, flap t — was gone. “Very well,” 
said the tsar, “you have done as I ordered you to do. Now tell 
me — since jour father is so poor, what do you live on?” “My 
father catches flsh on the shore, and he never puts bait in the 
water; and Imake fish soup in my skirt” “You are stupid ! Fish 
never live on the shore, fish li\e in the water.” “And you — are 
you w'ie? Wlio ever saw a cart bear foals? Not a cart but a mare 
bears foals.” 

The tsar awarded the foal to the poor peasant and took the 
daughter into his own palace; when she gretr up he married 
her and she became the tsarina. 



DANILO THE LUCKLESS 


I N THE OTT OF KIEV ourPrinceYladimir had many servants 
and peasants in his household, and he also had a nohleman 
called Damlo the Luckless. When Sunday came. Prince 
ATadimir treated everyone to a glass of liquor, but Danilo re- 
ceived only a kick in the backside. On the great holidays, every* 
one received a gift, but he received nothing at all. On Easter 
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Eve, juBt before Easter Day, Prince Vladimir summoned 
Danilo the Luckless before him, gave him forty times forty 
sables, and commanded that he fashion for his master a fur 
coat for the holiday; the sables were not skinned, the buttons 
were not molded, the loops were not braided; and the prince 
ordered him to mold the shapes of forest beasts in the buttons, 
end to embroider the shapes of birds of foreign lands in the 
loops. 

Danilo the Luckless grew discouraged %vith his task, thre^v it 
do^vn, and went to walk beyond the city gates ; he walked aim- 
lessly along the road, weeping bitter tears. An old woman 
stopped Iiim and said : “Hey, Danilo, don’t be so silly ! Why are 
you iveeping, you luckless wretch?” “Ah, you old hag, all 
stitched and patched, and eaten by fever, let me alone, I have 
troubles of my own!” He walked on a little farther, then 
thought to himself: “Why did I abuse her so?” He went back to 
her and said : “Little grandmother, little dove, forgive me! This 
is why I am distressed: Prince Vladimir has given me forty 
times forty sables and wants a fur coat made of them by tomor* 
row, ^yith many molded buttons and braided silken loops — 
there must be golden lions on the buttons, and birds from 
foreign lands singing sweet songs must be embroidered on the 
loops. And how can I do all that? I would rather stand in the 
tavern with a cup of vodka in my hands.” 

The old woman replied: “Ah, now I am the grandmother, 
the little dove ! Well, go to the blue sea, stand by the old oak. At 
midnight the blue sea ivil! surge up, and Chudo Yudo, the sea 
monster without hands, without feet, and wth a gray beard, 
wll come to you. Seize him by his beard and thrash him until 
he asks you; ‘Why are you thrashing me, Danilo the Luckless?’ 
And you answer: ‘I want the lovely Swan Maiden to stand be- 
fore me, and through her feathers let her body be seen, and 
\\ritrtirgViVitTkpt»6.y VierkmnesVje seen, and through her hunta 
let it be seen how from bone to hone the marrow flows, like 
pearls poured from one vessel to another.* ” Danilo the Luck- 
less came to the blue sea, stood by the old oak, and at midnight 
the sea surged up, and Chudo Yudo, the sea monster tvithout 
hands, without feet, trith nothing but a gray heard, came up to 
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him. Danilo seized him by his beard and began to beat him 
against tlie damp earth. Chudo Yudo asked him : “Wliy do you 
thrash me, Danilo the Luckless?” “This is why: I want the 
lovely Swan Maiden to stand before me. And through her 
feathers let her body he seen, and through her body let her 
bones be seen, and through her bones let it be seen how from 
bone to bone the marrow flows, like pearls poured from one 
vessel to another.” 

After a little while the lovely Swan Maiden came sailing to 
the shore and said these words: “Danilo the Luckless, are you 
shirking a great deed or trying to perform one?” “Ah, lovely 
Swan Maiden ! If I am shirking a great deed, then double is my 
need ! Prince Vladimir has ordered me to make him a fur coat 
for tomorrow; hut the sables are not skinned, the buttons are 
not molded, the loops are not braided!” *‘Will you take me as 
younvife? Then everything wll be done.” He thought to him- 
self : “How can I marry her?” “Well, Danilo, why are you hesi- 
tating?” “I will take you!” She shook her wings, nodded her 
liead, and there came forth twelve strong men — masons, car- 
penters, and bricklayers. In a trice a house was ready. Danilo 
took her by her right hand, kissed her sweet lips, and led her 
into the princely cliambers; they sat at table, ate, drank, and 
refreshed themselves, and plighted their troth. “Now, Danilo, 
lie do\vn and rest. Do not worry, everylliing -will be done.” 

She put him to bed and went out on the crystal porch. There 
she shook her ivings and nodded her head, saying: “My ow 
father, give me my craftsmen.” Twelve youths appeared and 
asked her; “Lovely Swan Maiden, what do you command us 
to do?” “Sew me a fur 00.11, The sables are not skinned, the 
buttons are not molded, the loops are not braided.” They set 
to work; some prepared the skins and sewed the fur coat, 
some smelted and molded tlie buttons, some braided llie loops, 
and in a trice a marvelous fur coat was ready. The lovely Swan 
Maiden roused Danilo the Luckless; “Awake, my beloved ! The 
fur coat is ready and the church hells are ringing in Prince 
Vladimir’s city of Kiev; it is time for you to rise and attend 
matins.” 

Danilo rose, donned the fur coat, and went forth. The Swan 
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Maiden looked through the window; she slopped him, gave 
him a silver cane, and told him: “Wlien you leave the church, 
strike your chest wlh this canc;t]ic birds ^vill sing merrily and 
the lions ■will roar terribly. Take the fur coat o(F your shoulders 
and give it forthmth to Prince Vladimir, that he may not for- 
get us. He •will invite you to his table and give you a cup of 
wne; do not drink it to the bottom, for if you do, evil will 
befall you. And do not boast of me, do not boast that in one 
night we built a house.” Danilo took llic cane and set out. The 
1 Swan Maiden called him bade again, and gave him three eggs, 
two silver eggs and one golden egg, .and said : “Offer the silver 
ones to the prince and his wnfe, and the golden one to her with 
>vhom you wll live all your life.” 

Danilo the Luckless said farewell to her and went to attend 
matins. All the people were amazed: “Here is Danilo tlie Luck- 
less, and he has finished the fur coat for llie holiday!” After 
matins he approached the prince and his ^rife, congratulated 
them as is the custom at Easter, and by accident took out the 
golden egg. Aliosha Poporich, tlic rake, saw it. The people 
began to leave the church. Tlten Danilo the Luddess struck his 
chest with the silver cane, and the birds began to sing and the 
lions to roar. All w*ere amazed and looked at Danilo, but Ali- 
osha Popovich disguised himself as a crippled beggar and 
begged for holy alms. Everyone gave him something, only 
Danilo the Luddess stood there wondering: “What shall I give 
him?Ihave nothing!” And because it was such a great holiday 
he gave him the goldcu egg. Aliosha Popovich took the golden 
egg and donned his usual clothes. 

Prince Vladimir invited everyone to his house, and they ate 
and drank and refreshed themselves and boasted of their ex- 
ploits. Danilo got drunk and in his drunkenness boasted of his 
wife. Aliosha Popovich, the rake, began to boast that he knew 
Danilo’s ^vife. Danilo said: “If you knowmy vrife, let my head 
be cut off; if you do not, yours shall be cut off!” 

Aliosha went he knew not whither; he walked and wept. An 
old woman stopped him and said; “Why are you crying, Ali- 
osha Popovich?” “Go away, old hag, Ihave my own troubles.” 
“Very well, but I might have been useful to you.” He began 
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to question her: “My dear grandmother, what did you want to 
tell me?” “Aha, now I am the dear grandmother !” Then he 
told her: “I boasted that I knew Danilo’s wife.” “Ah, little 
father, how could you know her? Not even a little bird has 
fio^vn where she is. Go to such and such a house, invite her to 
dine with the prince. She will begin to wash and make ready 
and will put a little chain on the \vindow. Take this chain and 
shoiv' it to Danilo the Luckless.” 

Aliosha came to the high-arched window and summoned the 
lovely Swan Maiden to dine with the prince. She began to wash, 
to dress and make ready for the feast. Meanwhile Aliosha took 
away the chain, ran to the palace, and showed it to Danilo the 
Lucldess. “Well, Prince Vladimir,” said Danilo the Luckless, 
“I see that my head must be cut off. Permit me to go home and 
say farewell to my wife.” 

He went home and said: “Ah, lovely Swan Maiden, what 
have I done? I boasted of you in my drunkenness and have 
forfeited my life.” “I know everything, Danilo the Luckless. 
Go and invite to your house the prince and his wife, and all 
the citizens. And if the prince excuses himself because of the 
dust and the mud, if he says that the roads are not good, that 
the blue sea has surged up and s^vamps have appeared, say to 
him; ‘Fear not, Prince Vladimir! Across the swamps, across 
the rivers, there are white hazelwood bridges with oaken 
planks, and on the bridges are spread purple cloths, and every- 
thing is nailed with copper nails. The brave knights* boots ^vill 
not be covered >vith dust, the hoofs of their horses not 
sink into the mud.* *’ Danilo the Luckless went to invite his 
guests, and the lovely Swan Maiden went out on the porch, 
shook her wings, 'nodded her head, and made a bridge from 
her house to the palace of Prince Vladimir, The bridge was 
all spread with purple cloth and jailed with copper nails; on 
one side of it flowers bloomed and nightingales sang; on the 
other side apples ripened and other fruit trees blossomed. 

The prince and the princess set out on their way >vith all the 
brave warriors. They came to the first river and fine beer 
flowed in it; near that beer many soldiers fell. They came to 
the second river and fine mead flowed in it; more than half 
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of the brave troops bowed to that mead and lay down. They 
came to the third river and fine wne flowed in it; here the 
officers fell to and drank themselves into a stupor. They came 
to the fourth river and strong vodka flowed in it; the prince 
looked back and saw all his generals lying dead drunk on the 
bank. The prince remained with only three companions — ^his 
^vife, Aliosha Popovich the rake, and Danilo the Luckless. The 
guests arrived, entered the high chambers, and there found 
tables of maplewood, 'with silken tablecloths and painted 
chairs. They sat at table and there were many meats of every 
description, and of foreign wines not bottles, not barrels, but 
whole rivers flowed. Prince Vladimir and the princess did not 
eat nor drink but waited only to see the lovely Swan Maiden. 

They sat at table for a long time, they waited for her a long 
time; finally, the moment came to return home. Danilo the 
Luckless called her once, twice, and thrice — but no, she did 
not come out to her guests. Aliosha Popovich the rake said: 
“If my wife did this, I would teach her to obey her husband.” 
The lovely Swan Maiden heard this, came out on the porch, 
and said these words: “This is how I teach husbands!” And 
she shook her tvings, nodded her head, soared up, and flew 
away. And the guests remained sitting in the mud: on one side 
there was the sea, on the other the mountains, on the third 
were forests, and on the fourth were swamps. Put your pride 
away, prince — try to ride home on Danilo! 

Before they got home to their palace they were smeared %vith 
mud from top to toe. Then I wanted to see the prince and 
princess, hut they kicked me out of the yard. I jumped imder 
the gate, and my whole back ached. 




S5- 

/K^JV THE PEASANT’S SON 

AND THE T H V m D^S I Z E D MAN 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM, in a certain land, there lived a king; 
in his courtyard there was a pillar, and on the pillar three 
rings, one of gold, one of silver, and one of copper. One 
night the king dreamed that a horse was tied to the golden ring ; 
every hair on the horse’s body was silver, and on his brow was 
a glistening moon. In the morning the king arose and sent forth 
a call proclaiming that to anyone who could tell him the mean- 
ing of this dream and get for him that horse, he would give his 
daughter and half his kingdom as a dowry. 

In ans\ver to the king’s summons a middtude of princes, 
boyars, and lords of every description gathered together; they 
thought and thought, but not one of them could tell the mean- 
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ing of the dream and not one of them would undertake to get 
the horse. At last it was reported to the king that a certain poor 
old peasant had a son, named Ivan, who could explain his 
dream and get the horse for him. The king sent for Ivan and 
asked him: “Can you explain my dream and get that horse?” 
Ivan answered: “Tell me first what the dream was and what 
horse you want.” The king said: “Last night I dreamed that 
to the golden ring in my courtyard a horse was tied, and every 
hair on his body was silver, and on his brow was a glistening 
moon.” “That was not a dream, but a reality,” said Ivan. “For 
last night the ttvelve-headed dragon came to your kingdom on 
that horse and wanted to steal your daughter.” “And can you 
get that horse?” “I can,” answered Ivan. “But not before I have 
passed my fifteenth year.” 

At that time Ivan was only twelve years old. So the king took 
him into his palace and gave him food and drink till he reached 
his fifteenth year. When his fifteenth year had passed, he said 
to tlie king: “Sire, give me a horse on which to ride to the 
land of the dragon.” The king led him to his stables and showed 
him all his horses. But Ivan could not find one strong enough 
to carry his great weight; wheo^he put his mighty band on a 
horse, the horse would fall to the ground. Then Ivan said to 
the king: “Let me go into the open field and seek a horse suited 
to my strength.” The king let him go. 

Ivan the peasant's son looked for three years and nowhere 
could he find a horse. He was returning in tears to the king, 
when be met an old man who asked him : “Why are you weep- 
ing, young fellow?” Ivan answered this question rudely and 
chased the old man away. The old man said: “Mind you, young 
fellow, do not speak ill of me !” Ivan walked for a little distance 
away from the old man and thought to himself : “Why did I 
offend him? Old people know a great deal.” He turned back, 
caught up tvith the old mao, fell at his feet, and said: “Grand- 
father, forgive me, I offended you because of my o^vn grief. 
This is ^vhy I am Aveeping: for three years I have traveled in 
the open field through many droves of horses, and nowhere 
can I find a horse strong enough for me.” The old man said: 
“Go to such and such a village. There in the stable of a peasant 
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is a mare. That mare has givenbirth to a mangy colt. Take this 
colt and feed him. Soon he wll be suited to yoiu* strength.” 

Ivan bowed deeply to the old man and ^vent to that village. 
He ^rent straight to the peasant’s stable, sa^v the mare -with the 
mangy colt, and put his hands upon him. The colt did not shy 
away in the least. Ivan took him from the peasant, fed him for 
some time, went back to the king, and said that he had found 
a horse for himself. Then he began to make ready to visit the 
dragon. The king asked him: “How many men do you need, 
Ivan?” Ivan answered: “What do I need men for? I can get 
the horse by myself ; but you might give me half a dozen men 
to carry messages back and forth.” 

The king gave him six men; they made ready and set out 
Whether they traveled a long time or a short time, no one 
knows. But we do kno^v that they came to a river of fire ; over 
the river was a bridge and around it cn enormous forest They 
pitched a tent in the forest, got out a variety of refreshments, 
and began to eat, drink, and make merry. 

Ivan the peasant’s son said to bis companions : “Let us each 
stand guard every night in turn, to sec whether anyone crosses 
this river.” But all of Ivan’s companions when they kept watch 
got drunk and did not see anything. Finally, Ivan the peasant’s 
son himself stood guard, and just at midnight be saw a three* 
headed dragon, who crossed the river and said: “I have no 
enemy and no slanderer, except perhaps one enemy and one 
slanderer, Ivan file peasant’s son. But the raven has not even 
brought his bones here in a bladder !” 

Ivan the peasant’s son sprang out from under the bridge. 
“You lie!” he said. “I am here.” “If you are here, let us join 
in combat.” And the dragon rode on horseback against Ivan, 
but Ivan advanced on foot, took a siring with his saber, and 
cut off all three of the dragon’s heads, took his horse, and tied 
him to file tent. The next night Ivan the peasant’s son slew the 
six-headed dragon and on the third night the nine-headed one, 
and cast them each into file river of fire. When he went to the 
bridge on tlie fourth night, the twelve-headed dragon came to 
him and said angrily: “Who is Ivan the peasant’s son? Why 
did he slay my sons? Let him come out to meet me forthirith!” 
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Ivan the peasant’s son stepped fonvard and said: “First let 
me go to my tent, then we shall join in combat.” “Very well, 
go.” Ivan ran to his companions, and said: “Here, boys, is a 
bowl. Look into it; when it is filled with blood, come to me.” 
He relumed and faced the dragon; and when they rode apart 
and then clashed, Ivan at the first blow cut off four of the 
dragon’s heads, but himself sank into the earth up to his knees. 
They clashed a second time, and Ivan cut off three dragon 
heads, and sank into the earth to his waisL They clashed a 
third time, and he cut off three more heads, hut sank into the 
earth up to his breast. Finally he cut off one more head, and 
sank into the earth up to his neck. Then only did his compan- 
ions remember him; they looked into the bowl and saw that 
blood was overflowng its brim. They rushed out, cut off the 
last head of file dragon, and ptdled Ivan out of the earth. Ivan 
the peasant’s son took the dragon’s horse and led him to the 
tent. 

Night passed and morning came; the brave youths began to 
eat and drink and make merry. Ivan rose from the merrymak- 
ing and said to his companions: “Wait for me.” He changed 
himself into a cat, crossed the bridge over the river of fire, 
came to the house of the dragons, and made friends tvith the 
cats there. In the whole bouse only the dragon’s -wife and her 
three daugbters-In-Iaw remained alive. They sat in the cham- 
ber and spoke among themselves: “How can we destroy that 
scoundrel, Ivan the peasant’s son?” 

The youngest daughter-in-law said; “Wherever Ivan the 
peasant’s son goes, I will bringn famine on the road, and turn 
myself into an apple tree; when he eats one of my apples he 
will burst!” 

The second daughter-in-law said: “And I ivill make a thirst 
on the road, and turn myself into a well ; let him try to drink !” 

The eldest said: “And I wU bring a drowsiness upon him, 
and turn myself into a bed; when Ivan the peasant’s son lies 
doivn upon it, he wll die at once.” 

Finally their mother-in-law said: “And I ■will open my 
mouth from earth to sky and devour them all.” 

Ivan the peasant’s sou heard everything they said, went out 
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of the chamber, turned mto a man, came back to bis com 
panions, and said to them “Well, boys, make ready to go ” 

They made ready, set out, and at once a terrible hunger 
came to them, but Aey had nothing to eat Suddenly they saw 
an apple tree , Ivan’s companions wanted to pluck some apples, 
but Ivan forbade them “This,” he said, “is not an apple tree ” 
He began to cut it dotvn , and blood spurted out of its trunk 
Soon afterward they were overwhelmed by thirst. Ivan saw a 
well, forbade his companions to drink from it, and began to 
hack its stones, blood flowed from the well Then drowsiness 
came upon them, a bed stood on the road, but Ivan slashed 
through It too At last they came to a mouth opened from earth 
to sky What could they do^ They thought of jumping over it 
on the run, but no one could jump it, except Ivan the peasant’s 
son He was rescued from this predicament by lus wonderful 
horse, every hair of ivbose body was silver, and whose brow 
bore a glistening moon 

He came to a river, near the river stood a little hut There 
he met a little man as big as a thumb, ivith a mustache seven 
versts long, who said to him “Give me your horse, and if you 
do not give him to me willingly, I will tal:e him by force ” Ivin 
anstvered “Get out of my path, accursed reptile, or I shall 
crush you imdcr my horse’” 

The little man as hig as a tliumb, ivilh a mustache seven 
versts long, knocked him to the ground, sat himself on the 
horse, and rode away Ivan entered the hut and grieved greatly 
for his horse In the hut a footless and handless man was lying 
on the stove He said to Ivan “Listen, brave youth — I knoiv 
not how to call you by name — why did you try to fight him’ 
I ^vas a greater champion than you, yet he ate off my hands and 
my feet ” “Why’” “Because I ate bread from his table ” Ivan 
asked the man bow be could recover bis horse The footless 
and bandless man said to bira “Go to such and such a river, 
take the ferryboat, ferry for three years, accept money from 
no one — then you may get your horse back ” 

Ivan bowed deeply to him, went to the river, took the ferry* 
boat, and for three whole years ferried and took no money 
for It Once he ferried three old men across the nver, they 
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offered him money, but he refused it. “Tell me, brave youth, 
ivhy don’t you take money?” He answered: “Because of a 
promise I made.” “What promise?” “A perfidious man took 
my horse, and a good man told me to row the ferry for three 
years and accept money from no one.” The old men said: “If 
you \vdsh, Ivan, peasant’s son, we can help you to get back your 
horse.” “Do help me, my friends!” 

These old men were not ordinary people; they were the 
Freezer, the Glutton, and the Magician. The Magician stepped 
on the shore, drew the picture of a boat on the sand, and said: 
“Brothers, do you see this boat?” “We see it” “Sit in it.” All 
foiu: of them sat in the boat. The Magician said: “Now, little 
light boat, serve me as you have served me before.” Suddenly 
the boat rose in the air and in a trice, like an arrow shot from 
a bow, brought them to a big, stony mountain. On that moun- 
tain stood a house, and in the house lived the little man as big 
as a tbiunb, tvith a mustache seven versts long. The old men 
sent Ivan to ask for the horse. Ivan asked for it; the little man 
as big as a thumb, tvith a mustache seven versts long, said to 
him: “Steal the king’s daughter and bring her to me; then I 
tvill return your horse.” 

Ivan told this to his companions, and they left him at once 
and went to the king. The king learned what they had come for 
and ordered his servants to heat a bath red hot — “Let them 
suffocate therel” He asked his guests to go into the bath; they 
thanked him and went. The Magician ordered the Freezer to 
go first. The Freezer went into the bath and cooled it; then 
they washed and steamed themselves and came before the king. 
The king ordered a great feast to be served; a vast array of 
viands was placed on the table. Tbe Glutton ate everything. 

At night tbe three guests made secret preparations, stole the 
princess, brought her to the little man as big as a thumb, ^villi 
a mustache seven versts long, and got the horse in exchange. 
Ivan the peasant’s son bowed deeply to the old men, bestrode 
the horse, and started on his journey hack to the king. He rode 
and rode, stopped in the open field to take a rest, pitched his 
tent, and lay do^vn. When he awoke, he discovered the princess 
lying beside him. He was overjoyed and asked : “How did you 
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get here?” The princess said: “I changed into a pin and stuck 
myself into your collar.” 

At that moment she again turned into a pin; Ivan the peas- 
ant’s son stuck her in his collar and rode on. He came to the 
king, who, upon seeing the marvelous horse, received the brave 
youth with honor and told him that his daughter had been 
stolen. Ivan said; “Do not grieve. Sire, I have brought her 
back.” He went into the next room and the pin in his collar 
turned into a lovely maiden. Ivan took her by the hand and led 
her to the king. The king was even more overjoyed, took the 
horse for himself, and gave bis daughter to Ivan the peasant’s 
son in marriage. And even now Ivan is living happily ^dth his 
young tvife. 


DEATB OF A MISER 


T heue was once an old miser who had two sons and a 
great deal of money. When he heard Death coming, he 
locked himself up in his room, sat on his oaken i^est, 
rwalloAved his gold coins, chewed up his hills, and thus 
ended his life. His sons came, laid out the dead body under 
the holy icons, and invited the sexton to chant the psalms. At 
midnight a devil in human form suddenly appeared, took the 
old man on his shoulders, and said: “Hold up the flap of your 
coat, sexton!” And he shook the dead man, saying; “The 
money is yours, but the bag is mine.” And he vanished, taking 
the body >vith him. 




TBE FOOTtESS CHAMPION 
AND THE HANDLESS CHAMPION 

A CERTAIN PRINCE decided to get married and had a particu- 
r\ lar bride in mind, a beautiful princess, but be did not 
-ZTjA. know bow to ■win her. Kings and princes and brave 
champions from many lands bad wooed her, but bad achieved 
nothing. They bad only lost tbeirrasb bends, which 'w^ere stuck 
on the fence poles around the palace of the proud maiden. 
The prince was sad and distressed and wondered who would 
help him. Then appeared Ivan the Naked, a poor peasant who 
bad nothing to eat or drink and whose clothes bad long since 
fallen from bis shoulders. He came to the prince and said: 
“You cannot wn the maiden by yourself, and if you go to woo 
her alone, you ivill lose your rash head. It would be better if 
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we went together I shall save >ou from danger and arrange 
the whole match Only promise to obey me ” Tlie prince prom 
ised to follow the peasant’s nd\icc, and the very next day they 
set out on their journey. 

They arrived in the maiden’s kingdom and began to tv oo her 
The princess said “First, the bridegroom must prove his 
strength ” Slie invited the prince to a feast and regaled him 
lavishly, after dinner tlic guests liegan to play various games 
“Now bring me my gun that I take on the hunt,” said the prin 
cess to her attendants Tlie door opened and forlj men ap 
peared, carrying not a gun but a cannon “Well, mj intended 
bridegroom,” said the princess, “fire my gun” “Ivan,” said 
the prince, ‘‘see tvhelhcr this gun is any good ” I\ an the Naked 
took the gun out on the porch, gat c it a sliot c tvith his foot, and 
It flew far away and fell into the blue sea “No, Your ]Maje«ty,’ 
reported Ivan the Naked, “it is a tvrctchcd gun, unfit to be fired 
by a champion like yourself” “Wlial is the meaning of tins 
princess’” said the prince “Do jou wi«h to make mock of me’ 
You asked me to fire a gun that in) servant hurled into the sea 
with a single kick.” 

The princess ordered her bow and arrow to be brought 
Again tlie door opened and forty men carried in tlic bow and 
arrow “My intended bridegroom, sec if )ou can shoot an 
arrow tvith my bow ” “Eh, Ivan,” cried the prince, “see whether 
this bow IS fit for me to shoot with ” Ivan the Naked drew the 
bow and shot the arrow it flew a hundred t ersts, hit Slarko the 
Runner, and shot off both liis hands Marko the Runner cried 
m a mighty voice “Ah you, Ivan the Naked, you hat e shot off 
both my hands, but you tvill not escape misfortune cither” 
Ivan the Naked took the bow and broke it in twain “Prince,” 
he said, “it is a wretched how, unfit to be used by a champion 
like yourself ” “What is the meaning of this, princess’” the 
prince said “What kind of bow hive ) ou given me’ My serv ant 
drew it, shot an arrow tvilh il, and it broke in twain at once ” 

The princess ordered her spirited steed to he brought from 
the stable Forty men led the steed and could hirdly keep him 
on his cham halter, so fierce and untamable was he “Well, m) 
intended bridegroom,” said the maiden, “take a ride on my 
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steed I mj-self nde liim e\ery morning” The pnnce cried 
“Ell, In an, see whether this horse is Gt for me to ride ” Ivan 
the Naked nn to the horse and began to stroke him , he stroked 
him for some time, then look his tail, gaN c it n pull, and lore 
off his skin “No,” he said, “it is a Nvrctchcd nag I barely 
touched his tail and Ins whole skin came off ” The prince 
complained “Eh, princess, yon are still making mock of me, 
instead of giaing me a mightj steed joii gave me a miserable 
jade ” The princess ceased trying the prince’s strength and 
married him tlie next daj After the wedding they lay doivn to 
sleep, the prince«s put her hand on the prince’s body and he 
could barely endure it, he began to lose his breath “Ah,” 
thought the princess, “so that is the kind of champion you are ’ 
Very av ell then, I’ll show > ou 

One month later the pnnce made ready to go to Ins own 
kingdom avitli his joung wife They rode one day, two days, 
three days, tlien stopped to give their horses a rest The prm 
cess climbed out of the carnage, saw that Ivan the Naked was 
sound asleep, took an ax, and cut off both bis feet Then she 
ordered the horses put to her carnage, commanded tlie pnnce 
to stand on the footboard behind, and returned to her king 
dom, leaving Ivan m the open Geld 

One day ]\Iarko the Runner passed through that Geld He 
saw Ivan, spoke to him in a friendly fashion, took him on his 
back, and avent Nvitli him into a deep dark forest. The cham 
pions began to live in the foresL They biult themselves a hut, 
made them«clves a little wagon, got a gun, and hunted birds 
of passage Marko the Runner dragged the avagon, and Ivan 
the Naked sat in it, shooting birds They fed on this game all 
year round 

After a while they grew weary of their life and decided to 
steal a maiden from her father and mother They went to a 
certain priest and asked him for alms The priest’s daughter 
came out of the house, bringing them bread As soon as she was 
near the wagon, Ivan seized her by her bands, sat her next to 
lumself , and Marko ran Nvith them at full speed A minute later 
they were in their huL “Alaiden,” they said, “be our sister, 
cook our dinner and supper, and look after the bouse ” Thus 
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tlicy lived peacefully and ijuielly and did not complain of tljclr 
lot. 

One day the cbampions went bunting, stayed away for a 
whole week, and upon their return could hardly recognize 
their sister, she had gro^vn so thin. “Wliat has happened to 
you?” they asked her. She told them that a dragon had flo^vn 
to her every day and that she had grotvn thin hccause of him. 
“We will catch him,” said the champions. Ivan the Naked lay 
under the bench and Marko the Runner hid behind the door 
. in llie entrance hall. About half an hour later, the trees in the 
forest suddenly began to rustle and the roof of the hut shook: 
the dragon came, struck the damp earth, turned into a goodly 
youth, sat ct table, and asked for food. Ivan seized him by his 
feel and Marko fell upon the dragon with all his body end 
thrashed him terribly. Then they dragged the dragon to an 
oaken stump, split the stump, stuck his head into the crack, and 
began to flog him with rods. The dragon implored them: “Let 
me go, mighty cbampions! In return. Til show where to find ibo 
water of life and the water of death.” 

The champions consented. Tlic dragon led them to a lake; 
'lilarko was overjoyed and wonted to jump into the water at 
once, but Ivan held him hack. “First we must try it,” he said, 
lie took a green twig and threw it into the water; the twig 
burned at once. Again the champions set upon the dragon; 
they drubbed him and drubbed him till Jic was more dead than 
alive. lie led them to another lake; Ivan picked up a rotten 
trunk and cast it into the water; it sprouted at once and grew 
green leaves. The champions jumped into the lake, bathed in 
it, and came ashore with new limbs: Ivan bad Ins feet and 
Marko bis bands. Tlicy took tlic dragon, dragged him to the 
first lake, and threw him in — and only smoke was left of him. 

Tlicy rcUimedhomc. Marko the Runner was old. Hebrought 
the priest’s daughter back to her father and mother and began 
to live uritb them, because the priest had declared that whoso- 
ever brought his daughter back would be allowed to live and 
cat in his bouse till the end of his days. But Ivan the Naked got 
himself a mighty steed and went to look for bis prince. lie 
rode by on open field ond saw the prince tending swine. “Hail. 


prince!” lie said. “Hail!” answered the prince. “And who are 
you?” “I am Ivan the Naked.” “Why do you boast like that? 
If Ivan the Naked were alive, I irould not be a swineherd.” 
“This is the end of your toil,” said Ivan. They exchanged 
clothes. The prince rode ahead on the mighty steed and Ivan 
the Naked folloived him driving the si'une. The princess saw 
him, ran out on the porch, and cried; “Ah, you good-for-noth- 
ing ! Who told you to drive the pigs home before sunset?” Then 
she ordered the swineherd to be seized and thrashed in the 
stable. Ivan the Naked did not wait. He seized the princess by 
her braid and dragged her around the yard until she repented 
and solemnly promised to obey her husband in everything. 
After that the prince and the princess lived in concord for 
many years, and Ivan the Naked served them. 


OLD FAVORS 

ARE SOON FORGOTTEN 


A WOLF FELL into a trap but somehow managed to wrench 
himself free and began to run through the forest. Some 
L. hunters spied him and began to trail him. The wolf was 
compelled to run across a road, where a peasant returning 
from the field with a bag and a flail happened to he walking 
along. The wolf said to him: “Do me a favor, dear peasant, 
hide me in your bag; some hunters arc on my trail.” The peas- 
ant consented, hid him in his bag, tied it up, and slung it over 
his shoulder. He iv^alked on and soon met the hunters. “Haven’t 
you seen a wolf in this neighborhood, peasant?” they asked. 
“No, I haven’t seen anything,” answered the peasant The 
hunters galloped on and vanished from sight “Have my pur- 
suers gone?” asked the wolf, “They have.” “Well, then, let me 
out” The peasant imtied the bag and let the wolf out into the 
free world. 
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The wolf said: “Well, peasant, now I will devour you.” “All, 
wolf, wolf,” said the peasant, “I saved you from a dire fate, and 
now you want to devour me !” “Old favors are soon forgotten,” 
replied the wolf. The peasant realized that he was in bad straits, 
and said: “Well, if so, let us walk on, and if the first person we 
meet agrees with you that old favors are soon forgotten, I will 
submit and you can devour me.” 

So they walked on and met an oldmare. The peasant stopped 
her and said: “Please, little mother mare, settle our dispute. 
I have rescued the wolf from a dire fate, and now he wants to 
devour me.” And he told her all lliat had happened. The mare 
thought and thought and said: “I lived with my master for 
twelve years, bore him Uvelve foals, worked for him wtli all 
my strength, hut when I grew old and could not work any 
longer, he dragged me into a ravine; I climbed and climbed, 
untU at last I climbed out by dint of much effort, and now I am 
plodding along I know not wbither. Yes, old favors are soon 
forgotten.” “You see, I am rigbh” said the wolf. The peasant 
was grieved and implored the wolf to wait until they met some* 
one else. 

The wolf consented and soon they met an old dog. The peas- 
ant asked him the same question. The dog thought and thought 
and then said; “I served my master for twenty years, guarding 
his house and liis livestock, and when I grew old and could hark 
no longer, he drove me out of hishouse, and now I am plodding 
along I know not whither. Yes, old favors are soon forgotten.” 
“Well, you see, I am right,” said the wolf. The peasant be- 
came even sadder than before and implored the wolf to wait 
for a third encounter, saying: “Then you may do as you will, 
since you refuse to remember my favor.” 

The third beast they met was a fox and the peasant repealed 
Hs question to her. The fox began Vo argue. “But how is it 
possible,” she asked, “that a wolf, such a big beast, should have 
been able to climb into this small bag?” Both the wolf and the 
peasant swore that he had, but the fox still refused to believe 
it and said : “Well, little peasant, let me see how you put him in 
that bag.” The peasant opened the bag and the wolf stuck his 
head into it. The fox cried; “But did you hide only his head?” 
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The wolf crawled in will his whole body. “Well, little peas- 
ant,” the fox went on, “show' me ho^v you tied him.” The 
peasant tied the bag. “Well, little peasant, how did you thresh 
tlie grain in the field?” The peasant began to thresh the bag 
^vith his flail. “And now, little peasant, how did you saving 
around?” The peasant swung aroimd, struck the fox on her 
head, and killed her, saying: “Old favors are soon forgotten.” 



€6 

THE SHEEPy THE FOX, 
AND THE WOLF 


A SHEEP 
[\ peni 

inA_taki 


SHEEP RAN away from a certain peasant's flock. She hap- 
pened to meet a fox, who asked her: “Where is God 
L taking you, friend?” “Oh, oh, my friend, I was in a 


peasant’s flock, but my life was very hard; whenever the ram 
did some mischief, I, the sheep, was held responsible. So I made 
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up my mind to go away, I know not wliither.” “It’s the same 
thing with me,” answered the fox. *‘WIienever my husband 
caught a cliicken, I, the vixen, was always held responsible. Let 
us run together.” After some time they met a wolf. “Good day, 
friends,” he said. “Good day,” said the fox. “Are you going 
far?” he asked. “I don’t know where I’m going,” the fox said 
and told him her troubles. The wolf said : “It is the same with 
me: %vhenever the she-wolf slaughtered a lamb, I, the ^volf, 
was held responsible. Let us go together.” 

They went. On the way tlie wolf said to the sheep: “Hey, 
sheep, you are wearing my coat!” The fox heard him and said: 
“Is it really yours, friend?” “Certainly.” “Will you swear to 
it?” “I trill.” “Will you take a solemn oath?” “I will.” At tliis 
point the fox saw tliat some peasants had set a trap near the 
road. She brought the wolf to the edge of the trap and said: 
“Now, go in there to take your solemn oatli.” The wolf fool* 
ishly went into the trap, which snapped and caught his snout. 
The fox and the sheep at once ran away from him for good. 


THE BRAVE LABORER 


A CERTAIN MILLER had a laborer. He sent this laborer to 
throw wheat into the hopper, but instead the fellow 
strewed it on the millstone. The mill began to turn and 
all the wheat was scaUeted. When the miller came to the mill 
and saw the scattered wheat, he drove the laborer away. The 
laborer set out for hia o>vn village, but got lost on the ^vay. He 
went into some bushes and lay do\m to sleep. A wolf came; 
seeing that the laborer was asleep, he came closer and began 
to sniff him, hut the laborer snatched tlie wolf by his tail, 
killed him, and skinned him. 

The laborer went up a hill and on the hill stood an empty 
mill ; he decided to spend the night in this mill. Three brigands 


came there ; they lit a fire and began to divide their booty. One 
of them said: “I’ll put my share underneath the mill.” The 
second said: ‘Til shove mine under the wheel.” And the third 
said; ‘TU hide mine in the hopper.” But our laborer was lying 
in the hopper, and fearing that the brigands would kill him, 
he thought that he should try to frighten them. So he cried: 
“Hey, you there, go down! And you, strike from the side. And 
you, hit from there, while I strike from here! Stop them, boys! 
Get at them, boys I” The brigands took fright, threw down their 
plunder, and ran a^vay. 

The laborer crawled out of the hopper, gathered his booty, 
went home, and told his father and mother: “Here is every- 
thing I earned at the milk Now let us go to market, buy our- 
selves a gim, and go hunting.” They went to market, bought a 
gun, and on their way back the laborer said to his father : “Look 
sharp to see whether we meet a hare, a fox, or perhaps even a 
marten.” The rivo men dozed as they. drove and finally fell 
asleep. Two wolves came, killed their horse, and devoured it 
entirely. The father awoke and lashed out >vith his whip — at 
his horse, as he thought, but actually he hit the wolf. The wolf 
got into the horse’s collar and began to drag the cart and the 
father began to drive it. The other wolf tried to seize the 
laborer from behind. This wolf had a deep scar. The laborer 
lashed the wolf ^rith his whip and the knot of his whip got 
stuck in the wolf’s scar. The laborer dragged him after his cart, 
so that one wolf pulled the cart while the other ran behind it. 
They came home; their dog ran out barking •wildly. The wolves 
took fright; the one made a sharp turn, overturning the cart 
and spilling the father and son on the ground. The other wolf 
jumped out of the horse collar and the laborer dropped his 
whip ; the t^vo evolves ran away and the old man and the laborer 
were left Avith nothing. 

They were well off indeed! Their yard ^vas in the form of a 
circle. Three birch poles stood in it. The poles were tied by 
their tops. Three stakes were driven into the ground. Three 
t^vigs were ivound around the stakes. The sky covered their 
estate from above and the whole world inclosed it! 
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daughter and stepdaughter 


A \vroowED PEASANT With a daughter married a widow %vho 
also had a daughter, thus they each had a stepchild 
L The stepmother was envious and nagged tlie old man 
constantly, saying “Take your daughter to the woods, to a 
mud hut, there she will spin more” What could the peasant 
do^ He did as his wife told him, took his daughter to a mud 
hut, gaveher a steel and flint and a bag of gnts, and said “Here 
is fire for you, do not let it die out, cook your kasha, sit and 
spin, and keep the hut locked ” Night came The girl heated tlie 
stove and cooked her kasha , from somewhere a httle mou«e 
came out and said “Maiden, maiden, give me a spoonful of 
kasha ” ‘ Oh, little mouse, cheer me m my loneliness, and I will 
give you more than one spoonful of kasha I shall let you eat 
your fill of It” The mouse ate his fill and left 

At night a bear broke into the hut and said “Now, girl, put 
out the light and let us play blindman’s buff ” The mouse ran 
up the maiden’s shoulder and whispered into her ear ‘Tear 
not, maiden Say to him, ‘Very well, let us play * Then put out 
the light and crawl under the stove, 1 shall run about aud ring 
the httle bell ” So they did The bear chased the little mouse 
but could not catch him, he began to roar and hurl logs of 
uood, he hurled and hurled them but did not hit his mirk 
He got tired and said “Ah, little girl, you’re an expert player 
of blindman’s buff To reward you I shall send you a drove of 
horses and a cartful of goods tomorrow morning ” 

Next morning the old man’s wife said “Go, old man, visit 
your daughter, see how much she has spim since yesterday ” 
Tlie old man went and his mfe sit and waited for him to bring 
back Ills daughter’s bones Suddenly the dog began to bark 
“Boil i\ow uow, the daughter is coming, wth her father driv 
ing a drove of horses and bringing a cartful of goods ” “You’re 
lying, dog^ Tliose are her bones rattling and clattering in mj 
Inisband’s ba«ket ” Tlie gate creaked, the horses ran into tlie 
jard, and the stepmother beheld the father and daughter sit 
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ting on a carl laden inth goods. The ■woman’s eyes gleamed wth 
greed. “That’s not very mudi,” she cried. “Now take my daugh- 
ter to the woods for the night She come home driving 
droves of horses and bringing two cartfuls of goods. 

The peasant took his wife’s daughter to the mud hut and 
provided her also \vith food and fire. At nightfall she cooked 
gruel. The mouse came and asked her for some kasha. But .she 
cried : “Oh, you vermin !” And she hurled a spoon at him. The 
mouse ran a^vay, Natasha gobbled up all the kasha by herself, 
and, ha'ving eaten, put out the light and lay down in a corner. 
At midnight the bear broke into the mud hut and said: “Hey, 
where are you, little girl? Let’s play blindman’s buff.” The 
maiden did not answer, but her teeth rattled from fear. “Ah, 
so there you are I Here’s a little bell. Run, I Avill try to catch 
you.” She took the little bell, her hand trembled, the bell rang 
incessantly, and tlie mouse said: “That wicked maiden wll 
meet her death.” 

Next morning the tvife sent the old man to the woods, say- 
ing: “Go now! My daughter will bring back hvo cartfuls of 
goods and drive ttvo droves of horses.” The peasant went and 
his "wife sat at the gate. The dog barked: “Bow-wow-wow, the 
tvife’s daughter is coming, h^ hones are rattling in the basket, 
and the old man sits on an empty cart.” “You’re lying, dogt 
My daughter is driving herds and bringing full carts.” She 
looked up and there was the old man at the gate. He handed 
his wife a basket; she opened the basket, saw the bones, began 
to howl, and grew so angrj' that from grief and spite she died 
the next day. But the old man lived happily with his daughter 
all his life and took into his hou»e a wealthy son-in-law. 
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TBE STUBBORN WIFE 


O NCE A PEASANT sliavcd liis Leard and said to Ms ivife: 
\ “Look how well I have shaved.” “But you haven’t 
shaved, you have only clipped your beard!” “You’re 
lying, you wetch, I have shaved.” “No, it’s clipped.” The hus- 
band thrashed his \vife and insisted: “Say it’s shaved, or I’ll 
drown you!” “Do what you will, it’s still clipped.” He took her 
to the river to dro^vn her. “Say it’s shaved !” “No, it’s clipped.” 
He led her into the water up to her neck and shoved her head 
in. “Say it’s shaved !” The wife could no longer speak, hut she 
raised her hand from the water and showed by moving two 
fingers like a pair of scissors that his heard was clipped. 


t>t> 

ANECDOTES 


An old MOTHEH was admonishing lier son not to go bathing 
in the river: “Now, mind you, you rascal, if you drown, don’t 
dare to come back home !” 


Once in wintertime some drivers were driving on the 
Volga. One horse became restive and jumped off the road ; his 
driver ran after him and was about to hit him wth his whip, 
when the horse fell into a hole and sank wth the cart “Well, 
you should be tliankful you escaped,” said the peasant. “I was 
going to give you a terrible thrashing!” 
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A YOUNG PEASANT Went liantiDg and liis wfc walked with 
him part of the way; after liaving walked for a verst she began 
to cry. “Don’t cry, wife, FlI soon he back,” the peasant said. 
“But that’s not why I’m crying,” the tvife said. “I’m crying be- 
cause my feet are ice cold.” 


Once a fool was soundly thrashed during the night and the 
next morning everyone made fun of him. “You should thank 
God,” he said, “that tlie night was clear; otlierwise I would 
have played a trick on you.” “Wliat trick? Tell us!” “I would 
have hidden myself.” 


Three travelers dined at an inn, then continued on their 
way. “Well, my friends,” said one of them, “it seems to me that 
we paid a very high price for our dinner!” “Well, although I 
spent a great deal,” said another, “I got my money’s worth.” 
“How?” “Didn’t you notice? As soon as the host looked away, I 
snatched a handful of salt from the salt cellar, aud crammed it 
into my mouth.” 


A PEASANT bought a quart of •wine, drank it, and felt no 
effects. He bought a pint — and still was not dru^. He drank 
a half -pint and became drunk. Then he began to feel sorry for 
himself: “Why did I buy the quart and the pint? I should have 
bought the half-pint to begin with. That would have done the 
job!” 
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5/VOr WHITE AHD THE FOX 


O NCE THERE WERE an old man and His -wdfc wlio had a 
granddaughter. Snow White. Her little friends wanted 
to go to the woods for berries and asked her to join 
them. For a long time the old couple would not consent, but 
after many entreaties they let her go, telling her on no account 
to separate from her friends. But walking in the woods and 
picking berries, sbruh after shrub, bush after bush, Snow 
Wliite did become separated from her friends. They hallooed 
and hallooed her but Snow Wliile did not hear them. Night fell 
and her friends went home. 

Seeing that she was all alone. Snow White climbed up into 
a tree and began to weep bitterly, saying to herself: *^Ai, ai. 
Snow Wliite, little dove, grandfather and grandmother had a 
little granddaughter. Snow White; some girls lured her to the 
woods, and having lured her there, abandoned her.*’ A hear 
came by and asked: *‘Wljy arc you weeping. Snow While?” 
“How can Ihclp weeping, little father hear? I am grandfather’s 
and grandmother's only granddaughter. Snow White; some 
girls hired me to the woods, and having lured me there, aban* 
doned me.” “Come down, I will carry you home.” “No, I am 
afraid of you, you will devour me.” 

The hear left her. Agaiu she began to cry, sajdng: “Ai, ai, 
Snow While, ai, ai, little dove!” A ^volf came by and asked: 
“Why are you weeping. Snow White?” She answered him as 
she had answered the hear. “Come do^sTi, 1 wll carry you 
home.” “No, I am afraid of you, you wll devour me.” 

The wolf left her and Snow Wliite wept again, saying: “Ai, 
ai. Snow \VTiitc, ai, ai, little dove!'* A fox came by and asked: 
“Wliy are you weeping. Snow White?” “How can I help weep- 
ing, little fox? Some girls lured me to the woods, and having 
lured me, abandoned me.” “Come doAvn, I ^rill carry you 
home.” 

Snow White c.nmc doivn, sat on tlic fox's hack, and the fox 
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darted o£E with her; she ran np to the house and with her tail 
began to knock at the gate. “Who is there?” they called from 
within. The fox answered that she had brought home to the old 
man and old woman their granddaughter, Snow White. “Ah, 
out beloved, come in, come in, where shall we seat you. and 
what shall we offer you?” They brought out milk, eggs, and 
cheese curds, and began to feast the fox for her kindness. But 
the fox asked that a chicken be brought out into the field as a 
reward. The old couple said farewell to the fox, put a chicken 
in one bag and a dog in another, and took the bags to the place 
named by the fox. There they let the chicken out; the fox had 
no sooner jumped upon it than they let out the dog. Seeing 
the dog, the fox rushed into the woods and never came back. 


5X. 

FOMA BERENNIKOK 


O NCE uroN A TIME thctc lived an old woman who had a 
onc*cyed son named Foma Berennikov. One day be 
went to plow his field with his wretched horse. He was 
suddenly overcome by misery and sat doivn on a motmd of 
earth, to ease himself ; the flies buzzed and buzzed arotmd the 
dung. He seized a twig, heat the swarm of flies, and began to 
count how many he had killed. He counted five hundred of 
tliem and many of them were still uncounted. Foma decided 
that they were numberless. He came to his horse and found 
twelve gadflies sitting on it;bc slmv them all. Then he returned 
to Lis mother and asked her for her solemn blessing: “I have 
slain coujilless smaJl Iry,^ he saiH, **an<l tieelve mighty heroes. 
Let me go forth, mother, to do great deeds, for plowing the 
land is not n hero's business but a peasant's.” His mother gave 
him her blessing, praying that he might do great deeds and 
carry out heroic exploits. He hung his Lest basket nt Ids girdle, 
took his blunt sc}’tlic off hU shoulders, and placed it in the 
basket. 



He traveled along the road in unfamiliar country till he 
came to a post, and he wote •with chalk on this post — for al* 
though he had neither gold nor silver in his pocket, he did 
happen to have some chalk. He wote: “Champion Foma 
Berennikov, •^vho sle^v t^velvc mighty heroes at one blo^v and 
an unnumbered army in addition, passed this way.” Having 
witten this, he "^vent on. Hya Muromets traveled along the same 
road, came to the post, beheld the inscription, and said : “Here 
is the champion's mark ; he docs not spend gold nor silver, only 
chalk.” And he ^vrote in silver: “Follo^^dng Foma Berennikov, 
Champion Hya Muromets passed this way.” He overtook Foma 
Berennikov and said (apparently the chalk inscription had 
impressed him) : “Mighty Foma Berennikov, where shall I 
ride — in front of you or behind you?” “Ride behind me,” 
answered Foma. 

Young Aliosha Popovich traveled the same road; he came 
to the same post and from afar saw an inscription blazing like 
fire on the post. He read the inscriptions of Foma Berennikov 
and Hya Muromets, drew pure gold from his pocket, and •wrote : 
“FollotvingIlyaMuromet8,Alio8ha Popovich passed this way.” 
He overtook Ilya Muromets and said: “Tell me, Bya Muromets, 
shall I ride in front of you or heliind you?” “Ask not me hut 
my elder brother, Foma Berennikov.” Yoimg Aliosha Popo- 
vich rode up to Foma Berennikov. “Brave Foma BerennUcov, 
where shall Aliosha Popovich ride?” “Ride behind us.” 

They traveled along the road in unfamiliar country till they 
came to green gardens. Bya Muromets and Aliosha Popo'vdch 
pitched their white tents and Foma Berennikov spread his pair 
of drawers. These gardens belonged to the Prussian king, and 
the Chinese king, aided by six mighty champions, was at that 
lime waging war on the Prussian king. And the Prussian king 
sent a letter to Foma Berennikov, saying: “The Chinese king 
is waging war against me, the Prussian king ; will you aid me ?” 
Foma was hot strong in the art of reading; he gazed at the 
letter, shook his head, and said: “Very well.” 

The Chinese king approached the city. Ilya Muromets and 
young Aliosha Popovich came to Foma Berennikov and spoke 
these words: “They are attaddng the king, approaching his 
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city; we must defend him. Will you go yourself or send us?” 
“You shall go, Ilyushka Muromets!” Hya Muromets slew all 
the attackers. Then.the Chinese king sent forth his six cham- 
pions and another uunumhered host of troops. Hya Muromets 
and Aliosha Popovich came to Foma Berennikov saying; “Tell 
us, Foma Berennikov, will you go yourself or will you send 
us?” “You shall go, Aliosha Popovich, my young brotlierl” 
Young Aliosha Popovich rode forth and slew the host of troops 
and the six mighty champions. Tlie Chinese king said: “I have 
still another champion, whom I have up till now kept for 
breeding purposes; now I ivill let him fight too.” 

So he brought an unnumbered host of troops and tvith them 
his secret mighty champion, and the king said to him: “The 
Russian champion beats us not by force but by cunning; now 
do everything that the Russian champion does.” Hya Muromets 
and young Aliosha Popovich came to Foma Berennikov ask- 
ing; “Will you go yourself or will you send us?” “I shall go 
myself. Bring me my horse I” The champions* horses were graz- 
ing in the open field and Foma*6 stood near by, eating oats. 
Ilya Muromets came to Foma*6 horse and it began to rear and 
snap ! Hya Muromets grew angry, took Foma’s horse by the tail* 
and flimg him across the hedge. Young Aliosha Popovich said 
to him: “Did not Foma Berennikov see us? He will punish us 
for this!” “Apparently his strength is not in his horse but in 
himself,” said Ilya Muromets and brought the tvretched nag to 
Foma Berennikov. 

Foma bestrode the horse and thought to himself : “Let them 
kill me! It won’t be all at once.” He rode forward, bending 
dmvn to the horse’s mane and blinking his eyes. The Chinese 
champion, remembering the king's instructions, also bent 
down to his horse’s mane and blinked. Foma got off his horse, 
sat on a stone, and began to sharpen his scythe; the Chinese 
champion too got off his mighty horse and began to sharpen 
his sword. He saiv that Foma Berennikov was one-eyed and 
thought: “He has closed one eye; I wU be even tricWer and 
close both eyes.” 

He had no sooner closed lus eyes, than Foma Berennikov cut 
off his head. Foma took the champion’s mighty steed, tried to 



mount it, but could not. So Foma tied the mighty steed to a 
hundred-year-old oak, climbed up the tree, and leaped upon 
the steed. As soon as the steed felt a rider on his back he rushed 
forward, tearing out the oak with its roots; he galloped with 
all his mighty strength, drawing the enormous oak after him. 
Foma Berennikov cried: “Help, help!” But the stupid China- 
men did not know the Russian language and from fear took to 
their heels. The mighty horse trampled them under his hoofs 
and smote them ^vith the hundred-year-old oak; he slew them 
all to the last man. 

Now the Chinese king wote a letter to Foma Berennikov, 
saying : “Never again shall I wage war against you.” That prom- 
ise was just what Foma wanted. Bya Muromets and yoimg 
Aliosha Popovich marveled at Foma Berennikov. 

Now Foma went to the Prussian king. “Wliat shall I reward 
you \vith?” asked the king. “Take as much gold from my treas- 
ure as you tvill, or half of my glorious kingdom, or my beauti- 
ful daughter.” “Give me the beautiful daughter,” Foma re- 
plied, “and invite to the wedding my younger brothers, Ilya 
Muromets and young Aliosha Popovich.” And Foma Beren- 
nikov married the beautiful princess. 

Thus not only mighty men have luck! Hq who shouts loudest 
about himself fares best. 




THE PEASANT, 

THE BEAR, AND THE FOX 


A PEASANT WAS PLOWIN’C 3 ficH. A bear came to him and 
/)\ said: “Peasant, I will break your bones.” “No, do not 
touch me ; I am soAving turnips here, and I will take only 
the roots for myself and give you the tops.” “So be it!” said the 
bear. “But if you cheat me, do not dare to come into my forest 
for wood.” Having said this, he went off into the thickets. Har- 
vest time came ; the peasant dug the turnips and the bear came 
out of the thicket, saying: “Noav, peasant, let us share!” “Very 
Avell, little bear ; I will bring the tops.” And the peasant brought 
him a cartful of leaves and stalks. Hie bear was satisfied that 
the division was honest 

The peasant loaded his turnips on a cart and started driving 
to totvn to sell them. The bear met him and asked: “Feasant, 
where are you going?” “I am going to totvn, little bear, to sell 
my roots.” “Let me taste one of those roots.” The peasant gave 
him a turnip. When the hear ale it he began to roar: “Aba, so 
you’ve cheated me, peasant! Yohr roots are siveet. Do not dare 
come to me for Avood; I Avill tear you to pieces.” The peasant 
returned from toAvn and Ava*s afraid to go to the forest. He 
burned bis shelves and bis benches and bis tubs, but in the end 
there Avas nothing be could do — ^lie bad to go to the forest. He 
drove in quietly; from somewhere a fox came running. “Why 
do you Avalk on tiptoe, little peasant?” she asked. “I am afraid 
of the bear; be is angry at me and has threatened to tear me to 
pieces.” “Don’t fear the hear. Chop your Avood, and I Avill make 
noises like those the hunters make. If the bear asks, ‘What is 
this?’ say: ‘It is a bear and Avolf bunt’ ” 

The peasant began to cut Avood. Suddenly the bear rushed 
toAvard him, crying: “Hey, old man, Avhat is this noise?” The 
peasant said : “It is a bear and Avolf hunt” “Oh, little peasant, 
put me in your sledge, cover me Avith Avood, and tie me Avith a 
rope; they Avill think I am a log.” The peasant put him in the 
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sledge, tied liim wih a ropeV^nd Lit Lim on the head ivith the 
butt end of his ax until he was dead. The fox came and said: 
“Where is the bear?” “He is dead.” “Well, little peasant, now 
you must treat me to something.” “Please, little fox, come to 
ray house; I shall indeed treat you.” 

The peasant drove home and the fox ran ahead of him ; when 
the peasant was close to his house, he whistled to his dogs and 
set them on the fox. The fox ran to the wood, jumped into a 
hole to hide, and said: “O little eyes, what did you do while I 
was running?” “0 little fox, we saw to it that you did not 
stumble.” “And you, little ears, what did you do?” “We lis- 
tened all the time to hear whether 'the hounds were far be- 
hind.” “And you, tail, what did you do?” “I,” said the tail, 
“threw myself behveen your legs to entangle you, so tliat you 
would fall and he torn to pieces by the dogs.” “Ah, you scoun- 
drel! Let the dogs eat you then.” And sticking her tail out of 
the hole, the fox cried: “Eat the fox's tail, dogs!” The dogs 
dragged the fox out by the tail and strangled her. 

So does it often happen: because of the tail, the head per* 
ishea. 


34 

GOOD ADVICE 


O NCE THERE WAS a wealthy merchant who died leaving a 
son called Ivan the Luckless. Ivan squandered all his 
wealth on drink and revelry and then went to look for 
work. He tvalked in the market and a very handsome f ello^v he 
was. At that time a lovely maiden, the daughter of a merchant, 
was sitting in her window embroidering a carpet with various 
silks. When she saw the merchant's son she fell in love ■with 
him. “Let me marry him,” she said to her mother. At first the 
old woman would not hear of it but later she talked matters 
over with her husband. “Perhaps his luck will be improved by 
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his wife’s,” she said. “For our daughter was horn with a veil 
over her face and a silver spoon in her mouth.” So they as* 
sented to their daughter’s wish and gave her to Ivan in mar- 
riage. She bought cotton, embroidered a carpet, and sent her 
husband to sell it. “Sell this carpet for a himdred rubles,” she 
said. “But if youmeet a virtuous man, give it to him in exchange 
for a piece of good advice.” 

Ivan met an old man, who began to bargain for the carpet 
He agreed to buy it for a hundred rubles, took out the money, 
and said: “Wliich do you prefer — money or a piece of good 
advice?” The merchant’s son thought and thought: he had not 
forgotten what his wife had told him. “Give me your advice,” 
he said. “Do not fear anything before death,” said the old man. 
Then he took the carpet and left. The merchant’s son went 
home and told his ^vife all that had happened; she thanked 
him, bought silk, embroidered another carpet, and again sent 
her husband to sell it. “Sell it for Eve hundred rubles,” she 
said, “but if you meet a good man, give it to him in exchange 
for a piece of good advice.” The merchant’s son went to the 
market; he met the same old man, who agreed to buy the car- 
pet for Eve hundred rubles and as he took out the money said : 
“But if you prefer, I will give you a piece of good advice.” 
“Here is the carpet; give me your good advice.” “Keep cool, 
use your judgment, don’t cut off a head,” said the old man. 
Then he took the carpet and left. The merchant’s son returned 
home and told his wfe all that had happened, but she did not 
say a word. 

One day the merchant’s son’s uncles made ready to sail 
across the sea and trade in foreign lands ; the merchant’s son 
somehow managed to rig up a ship, said farewell to his >vife, 
and went with them. They sailed upon the ocean; suddenly a 
ses rR&nsier csme out the wwter. “G/ve us a Russian nracr to 
judge a dispute,” said the monster to the merchants. “I ivill 
bring him back.” The imcles thought and thought, then came 
to their nephew and asked him to go into the sea. He recalled 
the old man’s advice — “Do not fear anything before death” — 
and went into the sea with the monster. There he found the Sea 
Fate trying to solve the question of which is the most pre- 


cions — gold, silver, or copper. “If you settle this problem,” 
said the Sea Fate, “I ^vill reward you.” “Certainly copper is 
more valuable than the other metals,” said tlie merchant’s son. 
“Forivithout copper one cannot settle an account pvith copper 
one has kopeks and pennies, wth copper one can also make a 
ruhle;you cannot bite that off gold or silver.” “You are right,” 
said the Sea Fate. “Go bade to your ship.” The monster took 
him hack to his’shlp and he found it loaded to the brim ^vith 
precious stones. 

The uncles had sailed far ahead, but the merchant’s son 
caught up Tvith them and began to quarrel \vith them as to 
whose merchandise was better. They said to him; “Nephew, 
you have only one ship, we have a hundred.” They quarreled 
and quarreled, tlien the uncles grew angry and went to com* 
plain about him to the king. At first the king wanted to have 
the merchant’s son hanged without trial for contradicting his 
uncles, but later he asked that the merchandise be brought to 
him for inspection. The uncles brought gold and silken fabrics, 
and the king was lost in contemplation of them. “Now let me 
see your merchandise,” he finally said to the merchant’s son. 
“Sire, order yoiu: tnndo ws to be closed ; I want to sbow you my 
merchandise in tbe dark.” The king ordered the %vindows to 
he closed; the merchant’s son drew a precious stone from his 
pocket and it illumined everything. “Your merchandise is 
better, merchant’s son. For that, take all your uncles’ ships!” 

He took his uncles’ ships, traded for exactly twenty years, 
acquired much goods of every kind, and returned home ^^th 
enormous, countless riches. He entered his house and beheld 
his wfe lying in bed trith two yoimg fellows. His heart boiled 
wth rage and he dre^v out his sharp saber : “Novr I -will slay my 
%vife’ s friends,” he thought. But then he recalled the old man’s 
good advice; “Keep cool, use your judgment, don’t cut off a 
head.” He roused his wife and she jumped up and began to 
nudge the young fellows, sapng: “My children, your father 
has come back!” Tlien the merchant’s son learned that in his 
absence his wife had home bim t^vins. 
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HORNS 


O NCE THERE WAS a laborer to whom God had given great 
I strength He learned that a dragon was haunting the 
king’s daughter, and he boasted that he alone could 
destroy this terrible beast The king’s men heard his boasts and 
they pressed him “Go, laborer, heal tlie princess If the lie 
IS drawn it must be drunk , so the laborer went to the king and 
said “I can heal the princess, Avhat will I receive for my trou 
ble’” The king was overjoyed and said “I will give you the 
princess in marriage ” The laborer asked for seven oxhides, 
iron nuts, iron claws, and an iron hammer He donned the 
seven oxhides and the iron claws, Blled his pocket ivith nuts, 
real ones and iron ones, took the big hammer in his hands, and 
ivent to the prmcess’ room 

The dragon flew to the princess Upon seeing the laborer he 
gnashed his teeth and said “Why have you come here^ ’ ‘Tor 
the same purpose as you,” said the laborer, and remained sit 
tjngwherehewas,crackiDgiiuts The dragon saw that he could 
accomplish nothing by force, so he came over to the laborer 
and asked for some nuts, the laborer gave him the iron one« 
The dragon tried to crack them wiih his teeth and then spat 
them out “Brother, your nuts are no good Let us play a game 
of cards instead ” “With pleasure, hut for what stakes^” They 
agreed that he who lost would get a thrashing They began to 
play and the dragon lost The laborer took his hammer and 
gave the dragon such a thrashing that he was almost stunned 
“Now,” said the dragon, “let us play for our skins, whoever 
loses wll have his skin tom off ” The laborer lost , the dragon 
tore one oxhide off him “Let us play another game,” the 
dragon said This time the dragon lost, the laborer immedi 
ately plunged his iron claws into the dragon’s skin and tore it 
off Tlie dragon died on the spot 

Wlien the king heard of tins he was overjoyed and married 
his daughter to the laborer But the princess grew tired of hv 
mg iMlh a simple peasant, she ordered him to be taken to the 
woods and slam there Her servants seized him, led him to the 
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woods, but pitied him and did not kill him The laborer wan 
dered through the woods weeping He met three men who were 
engaged in a dispute The moment they came up to him they 
began to implore him “Please, good mm, settle our dispute 
We ha^ e found a pair of boots lliat walk, a flying carpet, and 
a magic tablecloth How shall we dmde them^” “This waj 
whoe\er climbs up that oak first shill hive them all ” They 
foolishly consented and rushed to the tree As soon as they had 
climbed up the laborer donned the walking boots, sat on the 
flying carpet, took the magic tablecloth, and said “I in ant to 
be near tlie king’s city ” 

And in a trice he was there He pitched a tent, ordered his 
tablecloth to spread i dinner, and inMtcd the king and his 
daughter to visit him The) came to him hut they did not recog 
nize him He feasted them, give them meat and drink, then led 
the princess to the flying carpet, quietly took the tablecloth, 
pudied the princess onto the carpet, and ordered it to fly into 
a dark forest In the forest the liborcr told tlie princess who 
he -was, she began to caress and cajole him, and succeeded in 
beguiling him As soon as he fell asleep, tlie princess seized the 
magic tablecloth, sat on the flying carpet, and wis gone 

The laborer awoke and saw that the princess, the flying cir* 
pet, and the magic tablecloth were gone, only his walking boots 
remained He wandered and wandered through the woods, he 
felt hungry, spied two apple trees, plucked an apple from one 
of them, and began to eat it. He ate one apple and a horn grew 
on his head, he ate another apple and another horn grew on 
his head He tried the apples of the other tree; at once his horns 
\amshed and he turned into a hindsome youth He filled his 
pocket ivith apples from both trees and went to the king’s city 
He walked by the palace and siw a scullery maid, one of the 
princess’ servants, who was very ugly “Don’t you want an 
apple, little dove’” She took one and ate it, and turned into 
such a beauty as no tongue can tell of nor pen describe The 
scullery maid went to the princess and the princess gasped 
“Buy some for me,” she said, “buy tliem without fail The 
maid went out and bought some, but when the princess ate of 
them, horns grew on her head 
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Next day the laborer came to the princess and told her that 
he could turn her hack into a beauty. She implored him to do 
so. He told her to go into the bath chamber ; there he imdressed 
her and belabored her so severely wth iron rods that he was 
sure that she would remember it for a long time. Then he told 
her that he was her la^vful husband. The princess repented, 
gave him back his flying carpet and his magic tablecloth, and 
the laborer gave her some of tlie good apples to eat. And they 
began to live happily and to prosper. 


THE ARMIESS MA2J>ETf 

I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM, not in OUT land, there lived a 
wealthy merchant; he bad t%vo children, a son and a 
daughter. The father and mother died. The brother said 
to the sisters “Let us leave this town, little sister; I will rent 
a shop and trade, and find lodgings for you; we will live 
together.” They went to another province. When they came 
there, the brother inscribed himself in the merchant’s guild, 
and rented a shop of woven cloths. The brother decided to 
marry and took a sorceress to wife. One day he went to trade 
in his shop and said to liis sister: “Keep order in the house, 
sister.” The "wife felt offended because be said this to his sister. 
To revenge herself she broke all tlie furniture and when her 
husband came back she met him and said ; “See what a sister 
you have; she has broken all the furniture in the house.” “Too 
bad, hut we can get some new things,” said the husband. 

The next day when leaving for his shop he said farewell to 
his wife and his sister and said to his sister: “Please, little 
sister, see to it that everything in the house is kept as ^vell as 
possible.” Tlie wife hided her time, weiit to the stables, and 
cut off the head of her husband’s favorite horse •with a saber. 
She awaited him on the porch. See ivh<jj n sister you have,” 



slie said. “She lias cut off the head of your favorite horse.” “Ah, 
let the dogs eat what is theirs,” answered the husband. 

On the third day the husband again went to his shop, said 
farewell, and said to his sister: “Please look after my wife, so 
that she does not hurt herself or the baby, if by chance she gives 
birth to one.” When the wife gave birth to her child, she cut 
off his head. When her husband came home he found her sit- 
ting and lamenting over her baby. “See what a sister you have ! 
No sooner had I given birth to my baby than she cut off his head 
•with a saber.” The husband did not say anything; he wept 
bitter tears and turned away. 

Night came. At the stroke of midnight he rose and said: 
“Little sister, make ready; we are going to mass.” She said: 
“My beloved brother, I do nol^lnnk it is a holiday today.” 
“Yes, my sister, it is a holiday; let us go.’* “It is stiil too early 
to go, brother,” she said. “No,” he answered, “young maidens 
always take a long time to get ready.” The sister began to dress ; 
she was very slow and reluctant. Her brother said: “Hurry, 
sister, get dressed.” “Please,” sbe said, “it is still early, 
brother.” “No, little sister, it is not early, it is high time to be 
gone.” 

When the sister was ready they sat in a carriage and set out 
for mass. They drove for a long time or a short time. Finally 
they came to a wood. The sister said: “What wood is this?” He 
ansivered: “This is the hedge aronnd the church.” The carriage 
caught in a hush. The brother said: “Get out, little sister, dis- 
entangle the carriage.” “Ah, my beloved brother, I cannot do 
that, I will dirty my dress.” “I will buy you a new dress, sister, 
a better one than this.” Sbe got doAvn from the carriage, began 
to disentangle it, and her brother cut off berarms to the elbows, 
struck his horse ■with the whip, and drove a^vay. 

The little sister was left alone; she burst into tears and began 
to walk in the "woods. She walked and ■walked, a long time or a 
short time; she was all scratched, but could not find a path 
leading out of the woods. Finally, after several years, she found 
a path. She came to a market lo^ra and stood beneath the ivin- 
do^v of the wealthiest merchant to beg for alms. This merchant 
had a son, an only one, who was the apple of his father’s eye. 
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He fell in love with the beggar woman and said : “Dear father 
and mother, marry me.” “To whom shall we marry you?” “To 
this beggar woman.” “Ah, my dear child, do not the merchants 
of our town have lovely daughters?” “Please marry me to her,” 
he said. “If you do not, I wll do something to myself.” They 
were distressed, because he was their only son, their life's 
treasure. They gathered all the merchants and clerics and 
asked them to judge the matter: should they marry their son to 
the beggar woman or not? The priest said : “Such must be his 
fate, and God gives your son his sanction to marry the beggar 
woman.” 

So the son lived with her for a year and then another year. 
At the end of that time he went to another province, where her 
brother had his shop. When taking liis leave he said: “Dear 
father and mother, do not abandon my wife; as soon as sbe 
gives birth to a child, write to me that very hour.” Two or three 
months after the son left, his irife gave birth to a child; his 
arms were golden up to the elbows, liis sides were studded tvith 
stars, there was a bright moon on his forehead and a radiant 
sun near his heart. The grandparents were overjoyed and at 
once wrote their heloved son a letter. They dispatched an old 
man with this note in all haste. Meanwhile the wicked sister* 
in-law had learned about all this and invited the old messenger 
into her house: “Come in, little father,” she said, “and take a 
rest.” “No, I have no time, I am bringing an urgent message.” 
“Come in, little father, take a rest, have something to eat.” 

She sat him down to dinner, took his hag, foimd the letter in 
it, read it, tore it into little pieces, and wrote another letter 
instead: “Your wife,” it said, “has given birth to a half dog 
and half bear that she conceived 'vith beasts in the woods.” 
The old messenger came to tlie merchant's son and handed him 
the letter ; he read it and burst into tears. He >vrole in answer, 
asking that his son be not molested till he returned. “When I 
come back,” he said, “I will see what kind of baby it is.” The 
sorceress again invited the old messenger into her bouse. 
“Come in, sit do^vn, take a rest,” she said. Again she charmed 
him with talk, stole the letter he carried, read it, tore it up, 
and instead ordered that her sister-in-law be driven out the 


iDoment the letter was received. The old messenger brought 
this letter; the father and mother read it and were grieved. 
“Why does he cause us so much trouble?” they said. “We mar- 
ried him to the girl, and now he does not want his mfe I” They 
pitied not so much the •wife as the babe. So they gave their 
blessing to her and the babe, tied the babe to her breast, and 
sent her a^vay. 

She went, shedding bitter tears. She walked, for a long time 
or a short time, all in the open held, and there was no wood or 
village anywhere. She came to a dale and was very thirsty. She 
looked to the right and saw a well. She %vanted to drink from it 
but was afraid to stoop, lest she drop her baby. Then she fan- 
cied that the water came closer. She stooped to drink and her 
baby fell into the ^vell. She began to tvalk around the well, 
weeping, and wondering how to get her child out of the well. 
An old man came up to her and said: “Why are you weeping, 
you slave of God?” “How can I help weeping? I stooped over 
the well to drink water and my baby fell into it.” “Bend dotvn 
and take him out.” “No, little father, I cannot ; I have no hands, 
only stumps,” “Do as I tell you. Take your Baby.” She went to 
the well, stretched out her arms, and God helped, for suddenly 
she bad her hands, all whole. She bent do^vn, pulled her hahy 
out, and began to give thanks to God, bo^ving to all four sides. 

She said her prayers, Avent on farther, and came to the house 
where her brother and husband were staying, and asked for 
shelter. Her husband said : “Brother, let the beggar woman in ; 
beggar women can tell stories and recount real happenings.” 
The Avicked sister-in-law said: “We have no room for "visitors, 
we are overcrowded.” “Please, brother, let her come; there is 
nothing I like better than to hear beggar women tell tales.” 
They let her in. She sat on the stove •with her baby. Her bus- 
band said ; “Now, little dove, tell us a tale — any kind of story.” 

She said: “I do not know any tales or stories, but I can tell 
the truth. Listen, here is a true happening that I can recount 
to you.” And she began: “In a certain kingdom, not in our 
land, lived a wealthy merchant;he had two children, a son and 
a daughter. The father and mother died. The brother said to 
the sister: ‘Let us leave this toivn, little sister.’ And they came 
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to another province. The brother inscribed himself in the mer* 
chant’s guild and took a shop of woven cloth. He decided to 
marry and took a sorceress to ivite.” At this point the sisterdn* 
law muttered: “Why does she bore us ^vith her stories, that 
hag?” But the husband said: “Go on, go on, little mother, I 
love such stories more than anyllung!” 

“And so,” the beggar woman went on, “the brother ^vent to 
trade in his shop and said to bis sister: ‘Keep order in the 
house, sister.’ The wife felt offended because he had said this 
to his sister and out of spite broke all the furniture.” And then 
she went on to tell how her brother took her to mass and cut 
off her hands, how she gave birth to a baby, how her sister-in- 
law lured the old messenger — and again the sister-in-law inter- 
rupted her, crying: “What gibberish she is telling!” But the 
husband said; “Brother, order yoiu* wfe to keep quiet; it is a 
wonderful story, is it not?” 

She came to the point when her husband wrote to his parents 
ordering that the baby be left in peace until lus return, and 
the sister-in-law mumbled: “What nonsense!” Then she 
reached the point when she came to their house as a beggar 
ivoman, and the sister-in-law miunhled : “What is this old bitch 
gibbering about!” And the husband said: “Brother, order her 
to keep quiet; why does she interrupt all the lime?” Finally 
she came to the point in the story when she was let in and began 
to tell the truth instead of a story. And then she pointed at them 
and said; “This is my husband, this is my brother, and this is 
my sisler-in-Iaiv.” 

Then her husband jumped up to her on the stove and said: 
“Noiv, my dear, show me the baby. Let me see whether my 
father and mother wrote me the truth.” They took the baby, 
removed its swaddling clothes — and the whole room was 
illumined ! “So it is true that she did not tell us just a tale ; here 
is my wife, and here is my son — golden up to the elbows — his 
sides studded ^vith stars, a bright moon on his forehead, and a 
radiant sun near his heart!” 

The brother took the best mare from his stable, tied his -wife 
to its tail, and let it run in the open field. The mare dragged 
her on the ground until she brought back only her braid; the 



rest ^vas streAvn on the field. Then they harnessed three horses 
and went home to the young husband's father and mother ; they 
began to live happily and to prosper. I was there and drank 
mead and wine; it ran do^vn my mustache, but did not go into 
my mouth. 
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FROLKA STAY-AT-HOME 


T heri; was once a king who had three daughters, and such 
beauties they were as no tongue can tell of nor pen de- 
scribe. Their garden was big and beautiful and they liked 
to walk there at night. A dragon from the Black Sea took to 
visiting this garden. One night theking's daughters tarried in 
the garden, for they could not tear their eyes away from the 
flowers ; suddenly the dragon appeared and carried them off 
on his fiery Avings. The king waited and waited but his daugh- 
ters did not come back. He sent his maidservants to look for 
them in the garden, but all in vain; the maidservants could 
not find the princesses. The next morning the king proclaimed 
a state of emergency and a great multitude of people gathered. 
The king said : “Whoever finds my daughters, to him I shall 
give as much money as he ivants.” 

Three men agreed to tmdertake this task — a soldier who was 
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a drunkard, Frolka Stay-at*Home, and Erema ; and tliey set out 
to look for the princesses. They walked and walked till they 
came to a deep forest. As soon as they entered it they ivere 
overwhelmed by drowsiness. Frolka Stay-at-Honie dre^v a 
snuffbox out of his pocket, tapped on it, opened it, shoved a 
pinch of tobacco into his nose, and cried: “Eh, brothers, let us 
not sleep, let us not rest, let us keep going.” So they went on; 
they walked and walked and finally came to an enormous 
house, and in that house was a five-headed dragon. For a long 
time they knocked at the gate, but no one answered. Then 
Frolka Stay-at-Home pushed the soldier and Erema away and 
said : “Let me try, brothers !” He snuffed up some tobacco and 
gave such a knock at the gate that he smashed it. 

They entered the yard, sat in a circle, and tvere about to eat 
whatever they had. Then a maiden of great beauty came out 
of the house and said: “Little doves, why have you come here? 
A very wicked dragon lives here, who will devotu* you. You are 
lucky that he happens to be atvay.” Frolka answered her: “It 
is we who shall devour him.” He had no sooner said these words 
than the dragon came flying and roared: “Who has ruined my 
kingdom? Do I have enemies in the world? I have only one 
enemy, hut his bones >voaT even he brought here by a raven.” 
“A raven won’t bring me,” said Frolka, “but a good horse did.” 
The dragon upon hearing this said: “Have you come for peace- 
ful purposes or to fight?” “I have not come for peaceful p:ir- 
poses,” said Frolka, “but to fight.” 

They moved apart, faced each other, and clashed, and in 
one stroke Frolka cut off a\l the five heads of the dragon. Then 
he put them imder a stone and buried the body in the ground. 
The maiden ivas overjoyed and said to the three brave men; 
“My little doves, take me with you.” “But ^vho are you?” they 
askai. She. said, that she waa the *, F ? elka 

told her what task he bad undertaken, and they were both glad. 
The princess invited them into the house, gave them meat and 
drink, and begged them to rescue her sisters. Frolka said; “We 
were sent for them too !” The princess told them where her 
sisters ivere. “lily next sister is even •^vorse off than I >ras,” she 
said. “She is living ^vilh a seven-headed dragon.” “Never 


mind,” said Frolka, “we shall get the better of him too ; it may 
he somewhat harder to deal with a twelve-headed dragon.” 
They said farewell and went on. 

Finally they came to the abode of the second sister. The 
hou«e where she was locked up w'as enormous and all around 
it there was a high iron fence. They approached it and looked 
for the gate; finally they found it. Frolka banged upon the gate 
wtli all his strength and it opened ; they entered the yard and, 
as they had done before, sat do^vn to eat- Suddenly the seven- 
headed dragon came flying. “I smell Russian breath here,” he 
said. “Bah, it is you, Frolka, who have come here ! What for?” 
“I know what for,” ans^vered Frolka. He began to fight ^vith 
the dragon and in one stroke cut off all seven of his heads, put 
them under a stone, and buried the body in the ground. Then 
they entered the bouse; they passed through one room, a sec- 
ond, and a third, and in the fourth they found the king^s second 
daughter sitting on a sofa. When tliey told her why and how’ 
they had come there, she brightened, offered them food and 
drink, and begged them to rescue her yoimgest sister from the 
^velve-beaded dragon. Frolka said: “Of course, that is what 
we were sent for. But there is fear in my heart. Well, perhaps 
God will help me! Give us each anotlier cup!” 

They drank and left; they walked and walked till they came 
to a very steep ravine. On the other side of the ravine there 
stood enormous pillars instead of a gate, and on the pillars 
were chained t^vo ferocious lions that roared so loudly that 
only Frolka remained standing on his feet ; his t>vo companions 
fell to the ground from fear. Frolka said to them : “I have seen 
worse terrors, and even then I was not frightened. Come wth 
me 1” And they went on. Suddenly an old man, who looked to 
be about seventy, came out of the castle; he saw them, came to 
meet them, and said: “Whither are you going, my friends?” 
“To this castle,” ans^v^ered Frolka. “Ah, my friends,” said the 
old man, “you are going to an evil place; the twelve-headed 
dragon lives in this castle. He is not at home now, else he %vould 
have devoured you at once.” “But he is the very one we have 
come to see,” said Frolka. “If so,” said the old man, “come wth 
me, I will help you get to him.” The old man ^vent up to the 
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lions and began to stroke them, and Frolka wth his compan- 
ions got through to the courtyard. 

They entered the castle; the old man brought them to the 
room where the princess lived. Upon seeing them she quickly 
jumped off her bed and began to question them as to who they 
were and why they had come. They told her. The princess 
offered them food and drink and began to make ready to go. 
As they were preparing to leave the house, they suddenly saw 
the dragon flying at a verst’s distance from them. The king’s 
daughter rushed back into the bouse and Frolka and his com- 
panions went out to meet and fight the dragon. At first the 
dragon attacked them wth great force, but Frolka, a clever 
fellow, managed to defeat him, cut off all of bis t^velve heads, 
and cast them into the ravine. Then they returned to the house 
and in their joy reveled even more than before. Follo^ving this 
feast they set out on their way, stopping only for the other 
princesses. 

Thus they all came back to their native land. The king >vas 
overjoyed, opened his royal treasury to them, and said : “Now, 
my faithful servants, take as much money as you want for a 
reward.” F rolka was generous : he brought his big tbree-flapped 
cap, the soldier brought bis knapsack, and Erema brought a 
basket Frolka began to fill bis cap first: be poured and poured, 
the cap broke, and the silver fell into the mud. Frolka began 
to pour again; be poured, and the money dropped from the 
cap ! “There is nothing to be done,” said Frolka. “Probably 
nil of the royal treasury ^vill fall to me.” “And ^vbat wll be 
left for us?” asked bis companions. “The king has enough 
money for you too,” said Frolka. "While there was still money, 
Erema began to fill his basket, and the soldier his knapsack; 
having done this, they went home. But Frolka remained near 
the royal treasury with his cap and to this very day he is still 
sitting there, pouring out money for hinaself. "^len his cap is 
filled, I shall go on wth my story, but now I am too tired. 
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THE MILK OF WILD BEASTS 


I N A CERTAIN LAND, not IQ OUT kingdom, there lived a king 
ivho had a son named Ivan and a daughter named Elena 
the Fair. A bear with iron fur appeared in this kingdom 
and began to eat the Idng’s subjects. The bear ate one person 
after another and the king sal powerless and wondered how he 
could save his own chUdren. He ordered a high tower to be 
built, seated Prince Ivan and Elena the Fair on top of it, and 
provided them with supplies for five years. 

The bear ate up all the people, ran into the royal palace, and 
out of spite began to gnaw a birch broom. ‘‘Do not bite me, 
bear wth iron fur,” the broom said to him. “Instead, go out 
into the open; there you \tfill see a tower, and on that tower sit 
Prince Ivan and Elena the Fair.** The hear came to the tower 
and began to shake it Prince Ivan took fright and threw him 
some food; the bear ate it and lay down to sleep. 

The bear slept, and Prince Ivan and Elena the Fair ran away 
as fast as they could. On the road they met a horse. “Horse, 
horse, save us!” they cried. But no sooner had they mounted 
the horse than the bear caught up with them. He tore the horse 
to pieces, took the prince and princess in his jaws, and brought 
them back to the pillar. They gave bin> food; be ate it, and 
again be to sleep. The bear slept, and Prince Ivan and 
Elena t^e B^ii; ran away as fast as they could. On the way they 
met some gees'^. “Geese, geese, siive tisl” tliey cried. They sat 
on the geese ai^d^fiew off, but the bear awoke, singed the geese 
with a flame-^afid brought the prince and the princess back to 
the pillai{ A^in,tbey gave him foo^ ; be ate it, and again be fell 
asleep. Tire bear slept, and Prince Ivan and Elena the Fair ran 
away as fa?t as they could. On the ^pad stood a three-year-old 
bullock. “Bullock, ibullock, save usl^Tbe bear with iron fur is 
pilrsuing us!” “Sit on me,” said the bullock. “You, Prince 
Ivan, sit with your back to my bead, and when you see the bear 
coming, tell me.” As soon as the bear caught up ^vitb them, the 
bullock relieved himself and pasted the bear’s eyes shut ^vith 



dung. Three times the bear caught up ^vith them, and three 
times the bullock pasted his eyes shut. Then the bullock began 
to cross a river; the bear went into the water after him and 
dro^raed. 

Ivan and Elena were hungry and the bullock said to them: 
“Slaughter me and eat my flesh, hut gather my bones together 
and strike them; from them will arise a little fist of a man, as 
big as an inch, with a beard a cubit long. He ■will do everything 
for you that needs to he done.” Time went by. They had eaten 
the bullock and again wanted to eat; they lightly struck the 
bones and the little fist of a man appeared. They went to the 
woods; in the woods stood a house and that house was a rob> 
hers* lair. Little Fist killed the robbers and their chieftain and 
put their bodies in a certain room; he told Elena not to go 
there. But she could not restrain herself, looked in, and fell in 
love with the chieftain’s head. 

She asked Prince Ivan to get for her the water of life and 
the water of death. As soon as she had the water of life and the 
water of death, she brought the chieftain back to life and plot* 
ted with him how to destroy Prince Ivan, First they sent him 
to get wolf’s milk. Prince Ivan went %vith Little Fist. They 
found the she-wolf and said to her: “Give us some milk.” She 
asked them to take her wolf cub too, because he was a good- 
for-nothing. Having taken the milk and the young wolf, they 
came hack to Elena the Fair; they gave her the milk and kept 
the yoimg wolf for themselves. Since the lovers had not been 
able to destroy Prince Ivan in this way, they sent him to get 
bear’s milk. Prince Ivan and Little Fist went to get bear’s milk. 
They found the she-bear and said: “Give us some milk.” She 
asked them to take the young bear too, because he was a good- 
for-nothing. Taking the milk and the young hear, they came 
hack to Elena the Fair; they gave her the milk and kept the 
young bear. Since the lovers had not been able to destroy 
Prince Ivan in this way either, they sent him to get lion’s milk. 
Prince Ivan went with Little Fist; they foimd lioness and 
took her milk, and she asked them to take her lion cub too, 
because he was a good-for-nothing. They returned to Elena 
the Fair, gave her the milk, and kept the young lion. 
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The chieftain and Elena the Fair, seeing that Prince Ivan 
could not be destroyed in this ^vay, sent him to get the eggs of 
the Firebird. Prince Ivan and Little Fist ^vent to get the eggs. 
They found the Firebird, but when they tried to take the eggs, 
she became enraged and swallowed Little Fist; and Prince 
Ivan went home without the eggs. He came to Elena the Fair 
and told her that he had been unable to get the eggs and that 
the Firebird had swallotved Little Fist. Elena the Fair and the 
chieftain were overjoyed and thought that Prince Ivan would 
be helpless now, wthout Little Fist. They ordered him to he 
killed. Prince Ivan heard this order and asked his sister 
whether he might bathe before dying. 

Elena the Fair ordered the bath to be heated. Prince Ivan 
went to the bath and Elena the Fair sent someone to tell him to 
wash faster. Prince Ivan did not obey her; he continued wash- 
ing himself unhurriedly. Suddenly the young wolf, the young 
bear, and the young lion ran to him and told him that Little 
Fist had escaped from the Firebird and would soon come to 
him. Prince Ivan ordered them to lie do^vn on the threshold, 
and kept on washing. Elena the Fair again sent someone to tell 
him to wash faster, and that if be did not finish soon, she would 
come herself. Prince Ivan still disobeyed her and did not come 
out of the bath. Elena the Fair waited and waited, became 
impatient, and with the chieftain went to see what Prince Ivan 
was doing. "When she came to the bath she saw that he was still 
washing himself and had not obeyed her order; she grew angry 
and boxed his ear. Suddenly Uttle Fist appeared, ordered the 
young wolf, the young bear, and tlie young lion to tear the 
chieftain to little pieces, and tied Elena naked to a tree, so that 
her body might be devoured by mosquitoes and flies. Then he 
and Prince Ivan set out traveling. 

In the distance they beheld a great pahme.. Liltln Fist said: 
“Do you not want to many'. Prince Ivan? In this house lives 
a champion maiden; she seeks a brave youth who is strong 
enough to defeat her.” They went to her house. Before reach- 
ing it. Prince Ivan mounted a horse. Little Fist mounted behind 
him, and tliey challenged the champion maiden to combat. 
Tliey fought and fought; the champion maiden struck Prince 
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Ivan in the chest and he almost fell to tlie ground, hut Little 
Fist held him. Then Prince Ivan struck the champion maiden 
^vilh his spear and she fell from her horse at once. "When 
he had knocked her do^m she said: “Now, Prince Ivan, you 
may marry me.” 

Speedily a tale is spun, less speedily a deed is done. Prince 
Ivan married the champion maiden. “Well, Prince Ivan,” 
Little Fist said to him, “if you don't feel well the first night, 
come to me ; I 'ivill help you in your trouble.” Prince Ivan went 
to bed ^vith the champion maiden. Suddenly she put her hand 
on his chest andhe fell ill. He asked her to let him go out ; when 
he got outside he called Little Fist and told him that the cham- 
pion maiden wanted to strangle him. Little Fist went to the 
champion maiden and began to belabor her, repeating: 
“Respect your husband, respect your husband !” From then 
on they began to live happily and to prosper. 

Some time later the champion maiden asked Prince Ivan to 
untie Elena the Fair and to take her to live in their house. He 
straightway sent to have her untied and brought to him. Elena 
the Fair lived in his house for a long time. One day she said to 
him: “Brother, let me pick the lice from your head.” She 
began to pick his lice and thrust a dead tooth into his head; 
Prince Ivan began to die. ITje young lion saw that Prince Ivan 
was dying and pulled the dead tooth out; the prince began to 
come back to life and the young lion began to die. The young 
hear pulled out the tooth; the young lion began to come back 
to life and the young bear began to die. A fox saw that he was 
dying; she pulled out the dead tooth. And because she was 
cleverer than all of them, when she had pulled out the tootli 
she threw it into a pan and it crumbled to pieces. To punish 
his sister for this wcked deed Prince Ivan ordered that Elena 
the Fair be tied to the tail of a mighty horse and that the horse 
be set loose in the open field. 

I was there and drank mead; it ran down my mustache, but 
did not go into my mouth. ’ 
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^UOW A HVSBAND WEAI^EV 

HIS WIFE FROM FAIRY TALES 


T dere was once an innkeeper whose wife loved fair) 
tales above all else and accepted as lodgers only those who 
could tell stones Of course the husband suffered lo«« 
because of this, and he wondered how he could wean his avife 
away from fairy tales One night in winter, at a late hour, an 
old man shivering avith cold asked him for shelter The bus 
band ran out and said “Can you tell stones^ My wife doe« not 
allow me to let in anyone who cannot tell stones ” The old 
man saw that he had no choice, he avas almost frozen to death 
He said “I can tell stones ” “And anil you tell them for a 
long time’” “All night ” 

So far, so good They let the old man in The husband said 
“Wife, this peasant has promised to tell stones all night long 
hut only on condition that you do not argue with him or inter 
rupt him ” The old man said “Yes, there must be no inter 
ruptions, or I will not tell any stones ” They ate supper and 
went to bed Then tbe old man began “An owl flew by a 
garden, sat on a tree trunk, and drank some water An owl 
flew into a garden, sat on a tree tnink, and drank some water ” 
He kept on saying again and again “An owl flew into a garden, 
sat on a tree trunk, and drank some water ” The wife listened 
and listened and then said “Wliat kind of story is this’ He 
keeps repeating tbe same thing over and over’” “Why do you 
interrupt me’ I told you not to ai^ue avith me’ That avas onl) 
the beginning, it was going to change later” The husband 
upon hearing this — and it avas exactly what he wanted to hear 
— ^jumped doiNTi from his bed and began to belabor liis wfe 
“You avere told not to argue, and now you have not let him 
finish his story’” And he thrashed her and thrashed her, so 
tint she began to hate stones and from that time on forsivore 
listening to them 


THE COCK AND THE HEN 


A HEN AND A COCK lived togelHer. One day they went to the 
woods for nuts. They came to a hazel tree; the cock 
L. climbed up the tree to pick nuts, and the hen remained 
on the ground to gather them up for the winter. Then the cock 
thre^v a nut that hit the hen'^s eye and knocked it out. The hen 
went away crying. Some boyars drove by and asked; “Little 
hen, little hen, why are you crying?” “The cock knocked out my 
eje.” “Little cock, little cock, why did you knock out the 
hen’s eye?” “The hazel tree tore my trousers.” “Hazel tree, 
hazel tree, why did you tear the cock’s trousers?” “Because 
the goats ale my bark.” “Goats, goats, why did you eat the 
hazel tree’s hark?” “Because the shepherds do not tend us.” 
“Shepherds, shepherds, why don’t you tend the goats?” 
“Because the peasant’s tvife does not give us pancakes.” “Peas* 
ant’s ivife, peasant’s wfe, why don’t you give the shepherds 
pancakes?” “Because my pig spilled my dough.” “Pig, pig, 
why did you spill the dough?” “Because the wolf carried off 
my piglet” “Wolf, wolf, why did you carry off the piglet? 
“I was hungry and God told me to cat.” 





THE FOX AND THE LOBSTER 


A rox AND A LOBSTER werc filantling together and talking. 
The fox said to llie lobster: “Let’s have a race!” Tlie 
U lobster said : “Wliy not? Let’s !” They began to race. As 
soon as the fox started, the lobster hung on to his tail. The fox 
ran to the goal and still the lobster did not detach himself. 
The fox turned around to see where the lobster was. He shook 
his tail and the lobster detached himself and said: “I have 
been waiting here for a long time.” 


NIKITA THE TANNER 


A DRAGON APPEARED near Kiev; he took hca>7 tribute from 
the people — a lovely maiden from every house, whom 
L he then devoured. Finally, it was the fate of the tsar’s 
daughter to go to the dragon. He seized her and dragged her 
to his lair but did not devour her, because she was a beauty 
Instead, he took her to wfe. THienever he went out, he boarded 
up his house to prevent the princess from escaping. The 
princess had a little dog that had followed her to the dragon’s 
lair. Tlie princess often wote to her father and mother. She 
would attach her letter to the dog’s neck, and the dog would 
take it to them and even bring back the answer. One day the 
tsar and tsarina wote to their daughter, asking her to find 
out who in this world was stronger than, the dragon. The 
princess became kindiier toward the dragon and began to 
question him. For a long time he did not answer, but one day 
he said inadvertently that a tanner in the city of Kjcv was 
stronger than he. 

When the princess heard this, she wote her father to find 
Nikita tlie Tanner in Kiev and to send him to deliver her from 
captivity. Upon receiving this letter, the tsar went in person 


to beg Nikita the Tanner to free lii< land from the wicked 
dragon and rescue the princes^. At that moment Nikita wa^ 
curr)'ing bides and held twcKe bides in his hands; when he 
paw that the tsar in person had come to see him, he Iicgan to 
tremble with fear, his bands shook, and he tore the twcUc 
hidc«. But no matter how* much the tsar and tsarina entreated 
lam, he refused to go forth against the dragon. So the) gathered 
togctlicr n\c thousand little children and sent them to implore 
him, hoping that their tears would mo\chim to pit). TIic little 
children came to Nik’ta and bc^cd him witli tears to go fight 
the dragon. Nikita li’insclf began to shed tears when he saw 
theirs. lie took twelve thou«and pounds of hemp, tarred it 
with pitch, and wound it around him*clf so that the dragon 
could not dev our him, then went fortli to gi\ e him battle. 

Nikita came to tlic dragonV lair but the dragon locked 
Iiimsclf in. **Bcttcr come out into the open field,** said Nikita, 
“or I w 11 dcstro) ) our lair together w ith ) ou P* And he began 
to break down the door. The dragon, seeing that he could not 
nv Old trouble, w ent out to fight in the open field. Nikita fought 
him for a long time or a short time; in on) event, he defeated 
him. Then the dragon began to implore Nikita: “Do not put 
me to death, Nikita the Tanner; no one in the world is stronger 
than )ou and I. Let us divide all the earth, all the world, into 
equal parts; )ou shall live in one half, I in the other.** “Very 
vvcll,** said N kita, “let us draw a boundar) line.** lie made a 
plow^ tliat weighed tv>clvc thousand pounds, harnessed the 
dragon to it, and the dragon began to plow^ a boundar) from 
Kiev; be plowed a furrow from Kiev to the Caspian Sea. 
“Now,** said the dragon, “we have divided the whole carlli ** 
“We have divided the earth,” said Nikitn, “now let us divide 
the sea; else )oii will sa) that )our water has been taken.” 
The dragon crawled to tlic middle of the sen; Nikita killed 
him and drowmed him in the sen. 

Tlial furrow can be seen to this very day; it is fourteen feet 
high. Around it the fields arc plowed, but the furrow is intact; 
and those who do not know what it is, call it the rampart. 
Nikita, having done lus heroic deed, would not accept any 
reward, but returned to currying hides. 
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A N OLD MAN and liis old wife liad five Bheep, a colt, and n 
/\ calf. A woU came to them .ind began to sing: 

There once was a farmer 
jyho had five sheep, 

A colt, and a calf — 

Scucrt beasts in all! 

The old woman said to llie old man: “Oh, what a fine song! 

' Give him a sheep!” The old man gave him a sheep. The wolf 
ate it and came again, singing the same song; and he came 
singing it until he had eaten the sheep, the colt, the calf, and 
the old woman. The old man remained alone; again the wolf 
came to him with the same song. Tlie old man took n poker 
and began to belabor the wolf. Tlte wolf ran away and never 
again came near the old man; and the old man remained alone 
in his wretchedness. 


THE TALE 

OF THE GOAT SHEDDING 
ON ONE SIDE 


W OULD YOU LIKE to hear the tale of the weak little goat 
shedding on one side? Tlien listen, listen! There was 
once a peasant who had a little hare. The peasant 
went to the field and there he saw a goat lying on the grass ; one 
side of her had lost its hair, and the other not. The peasant 
pitied her, took her home, and put her in the shed. Having 
supped and rested a little, he went to his kitchen garden, 



and ibc hare ^vcnl after Inm. Then the goal came from the 
shed to the hoii«e and bolted the door \villi a hook. 

The liarc anted to cat and ran to tlic door of tl)c hou«c ; he 
pndied ^villi his pa>\, hut the door was locked. *‘\nio is there?” 
asked the little hare. The goal answered; “I» the weak little 
goal., shedding on one side. If I come out Til break all >our 
nbs!” Tlie little hare wa« gricicd, he went out into the road 
and wept. lie met a wolf, who a«kcd him: “Wlij arc ) on weep* 
ing?” “There i« someone in our hoii«c,” the hare said through 
his tears, “Come with me,” said tlie wolf. “I will dri\c him 
out” They came to the door. “Wlio is there?” o«ked the wolf. 
The goat stamped her feet and said: “I, tlie wc.ik little goat 
shedding on one side. If I conic out Til break all }our ribs!” 
Tlicy went away from the door. TIic little hare again began to 
w cep, and w ent out into the road, and tlie w olf ran nw ay to the 
woods. 

Then tlie hare met a cock, who said: “Wliy arc you weep* 
ing?” Tlie hare told him, and the cock said: “Come with me, 
I will drive her out,” Near the door, the hare, to frighten the 
goat enid: “A cock has come with me; he carries n saber on 
Iiis shoulder, he is coming to kill Uic goat and cut her head off.” 
Tlicy came to tlie door and the cock n«kcd: “\Plio is there?” 
The goat ansvs cred as before: *% Uic w cak little goat, shedding 
on one side. If I come out Til break all >our ribs!” 

Again the hare w ent into the street, w coping. A bus) bee flew 
to him and said: “\nio lias hurt joii? Wb) arc )Ou crying?” 
Tlie bare told her and the bee flew to the liousc. She aekcil: 
“Wlio is there?” and the goat aiisv\crcd ns before. The bee grew 
angrj’ and began to fly around the walls. She buzzed and buzzed 
till she found a little hole; she crawled through it, slung the 
goat on her shedding side, and made a swelling tlicre. The goat 
rushed out of the door as fast as she could and never came 
back. The little hare ran into the house, ate and drank, and laj 
down to sleep. When he awakens, the real talc will begin. 
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THE BOLD KNIGHT, THE APPLES 

OF YOUTH, AND THE WATER OF LIFE 


A CERTAIN KING grew vcry oI<l ond his eyes began to fall. 
He heard that beyond the ninth land, in the tenth king* 
i_ dom, there was a garden ivith the apples of youth, and in 
it a well wth the water of life; if an aged man ate one of those 
apples, he would grow young, and if a blind man’s eyes were 
bathed with that water, he would see. That king had three sons. 
So he sent his eldest forth on horseback to find that garden 
and bring him the apples and the water, for he wanted to be 
young again and to see. Tlie prince set out for the distant king- 
dom; he rode and rode and came to a pillar. On this pillar 
three roads were marked: if he followed the first, the marker 
said, his horse would be sated and he himself would be hungry; 
if he followed the second, it said, he would lose his o^ra life; 
if he followed the third, it said, his horse would be hungry 
and he himself sated. 

He thought and thought and finally took the road that 
promised food for himself; and he rode and he rode till he saw 
a very beautiful house in a field. He approached it, looked 
all around, opened the gales, did not doff his cap nor bow his 
head, and galloped into the yard. The oimer of the house, a 
widow who was not very old, called to the young man: 
“Welcome, dear guest I” She led him in, seated him at the table, 
prepared all sorts of viands, and brought him large beakers of 
heady drinks. The young man regaled himself and lay doivn 
to sleep on the bench. The woman said to him : “It is not fitting 
for a knight nor honorable for a gallant man to lie alone! Lie 
with my daughter, the beautiful Dunia.” He ivas quite pleased 
•with this proposal. Dunia said to him: “Lie closer to me, so 
that we will be warmer.” He moved toward her and fell tlirough 
the bed. In the cellar into which he fell he was compelled to 
grind raw rye all day long and he could not climb out. In vain 
the king waited and waited for his eldest son to come back. 
Finally he gave up wailing. 
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Then he sent his second son to get the apples and the water. 
This prince took the same road and suffered the same fate as 
his elder brother. From long waiting for his sons, the king 
became very sad. 

Now the youngest son began to beg his father’s permission 
to go forth to seek the garden. But his father absolutely refused 
to let him go and said to him: “A curse is on you, little son! 
Your older brothers perished on this quest and you, who are 
still a tender youth, wll perish even sooner than they.” But 
the young prince kept imploring his father and promised him 
that he would bear himself more bravely for the king’s sake 
than any brave knighL His father thought and thought and 
finally gave the boy his blessing for the journey. 

On his way to the wdow’s house, the young knight passed the 
same pillar as his older brothers had. He too came to the 
widow’s house, dismounted from his horse, knocked at the gate, 
and asked whether he could spend the night there. The widow 
received him kindly just as she had his brothers, and invited 
him in, saying: ^Welcome, unexpected guest!” She bade him 
sit down to table and placed all kinds of meat and drink before 
him, enough to stuff himself. He ate his fill, and asked whether 
he might lie do’ivn on the bench. The woman said to him: “It 
is not fitting for a knight nor honorable for a gallant man to 
lie alone! Lie >vith my beautiful Dunia.” But he answered: 
“No, little aunt ! A visitor must not do that ivithout first making 
certain preparations. Why don’t you heat up a hath for me? 
And let your daughter lead me to the bathhouse.” 

So the wdow prepared a very, very hot bath and led him 
to the bathhouse with the beautiful Dunia. Dunia was just as 
wicked as her mother; she made him go in first, locked the door 
to the bath, and stood in the hall. But the bold knight pushed 
open the door and dragged Dunia wth him into the bathroom. 
He had three rods — one of iron, one of lead, and one of cast 
iron — and wth these rods he began to belabor the young girl. 
She wept and implored him to stop. But he said : “Tell me, 
wicked Dunia, what you have done wth my brothers!” She 
said that they were in the cellar grinding raw grain. Then only 
did he let her go. They came hack to the main room, tied one 
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ladder to another, and freed his brothers He told them to go 
home, but thej were ashamed to appear before their father, 
because thej had Iain down with Duma and had failed in their 
mission So they wandered about m the fields and woods 

The knight went on, he rode and rode till he came to a 
farmhouse He entered , there sat a pretty young girl ea\ang 
towels He said “God hlees you, pretty maiden’” And she 
ansi\ered “Thank jou’ What are jou doing, good kmghl’ 
Are j ou running away from an ad\ enture or are you trying to 
find one^” “I am trpng to carry out a mission, pretty maiden,’ 
said the knight ‘ I am going beyond tlie ninth land, to the tenth 
kingdom, to a certain garden, where I hope to find the apples 
of youth and the avater of life for my aged, hlmd father ” She 
=aid to him “It avdl he hard, very hard, for you to reach that 
garden However, conunue on jour avay, soon you avill come 
to the house of my second sister Go m to see her, she knows 
better than I hoav to find the garden and a^rill tell you avhat to 
do ’* 

So he rode and rode till he came to the house of the second 
Bister He greeted her just as he had the first, and told her 
who he was and where he was going She bade him lea\e lii» 
horse >vith her and ride on her own two winged horse to the 
house of her older sister, who would tell him what to do — ^how 
to reach the garden and how to get the apples and the water 
So he rode and rode till he came to the house of the third 
sister She ga\ e him her four wunged horse and told him “Be 
careful In that garden lives our aunt, a terrible ivitch When 
you come to the garden, do not spare my horse Spur him 
strongly, so that he clears the wall in one bound, for if he 
touches the ^vall, the strings with bells that are tied to it ivill 
sing out, the bells ^vill ring, tlie ivitch ivill aivaken, and you 
won’t he able to get away from her^ She has a horse wth six 
ivings, cut the tendons under his ^vings so that she cannot 
overtake you ” 

He did as she bade him He fleiv over the wall on his horse, 
hut his hor«e lightly touched one string ivith his tail, all the 
strings sang and the bells rang, hut softly The ^ntch awoke 
hut did not clearly distingui«li die voice of the strings and the 
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hells eo «lic j i'n ncd nnd fell n«1ccp flgnin And Uic bold knight 
gillopcd vith the npplcs of )Diitli and the Avntcr of life 
lie stopped nt the liou«cs of llic sisters, \slicrc he changed 
horses and dnrlcd off to his oA»n kingdom on his oivti horse 
Early next morning the temhlc %vitch discoNcrcd that the 
apples and the in atcr had been stolen from her garden At once 
she mounted her fix nn inged horse, galloped to the house of her 
first niece, and asked her ‘IT is someone passed hj here’” 
The ni ece an snn cred “A hold knight en t by here, hut ih at as as 
long ago ” Tlic av itch galloped on farther and asked her second 
and her third niece tlie same question, and they gaac her the 
famcansaver She rode on and almo toacrtooktlic hold knight, 
but he had readied his oavn land and no longer feared her 
tlicrc she dared not enter She onl) looked at him and in a 
aoice hoarse avith spite said “You arc a fine little thief* You 
haa e succeeded a crj avcll in your mission * You got aaNay from 
me, hut nothing avill save you from your oavn brothers” 
Haaing thus foretold his fate, she returned home 

Our bold knight as ent on Ins a\ ay in his own land, and found 
his vagabond brothers sleeping in a field He set his horse 
loose, did not naNakcn his Iirothcrs, hut lay doavm beside tlicm 
and fell asleep Tlic brothers aa\okc, saw that tlicir brother had 
returned to bis oun land, softly took the npplcs of youth out 
of Ins breast pocket, and tlircair him, still sleeping, oacr a 
precipice He fell for three days, till he reached the dark king 
dora where people do ca cry thing by firelight Wliereaer he 
av ent, he found the people sad andaNccping He asked the cause 
of their sorroav and aNas told that their king’s only daughter, 
the beautiful princess Pnliuslia, avas to be given the next day 
to a ternhle dragon, avho avoiild cat her up In that kingdom, 
they explained, n maiden Was giacn to the seven headed dragon 
every month, that avas thelaav* And now it avas the turn of the 
king’s daughter 'When our hold Knight heard this, he avent 
straightway to tlic king, and said to him “King, I avill save 
your daughter from the dragon, hut later you must do for 
me avhatevcr I ask of you ” The king avas overjoyed, promised 
to do anything for him, and to give tlie princess to him in 
marriage 
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The next day came. The beautiful princess Paliusha was 
led to a three-walled fortress on the edge of the sea and the 
knight went with her. He look with him an iron rod that 
weighed about two hundred pounds. He and the princess 
waited there for the dragon; they wailed and waited, and while 
they waited they conversed. He told her about his adventures 
and said that he had the water of life with him. Then the bold 
knight said to the beautiful princess Paliusha: “Pick the lice 
out of my head, and should I fall asleep before the dragon 
comes, waken me wth my rod — olhermse you will not arouse 
me!” And he laid his head in her lap. She began to look for 
lice in his hair ; he fell asleep. 

The dragon flew inshore and circled above tbe princess. 
She tried to waken tbe knight by shaking him, but did not hit 
him with hts rod as he had asked her to do, for she did not 
wish to hurt him. She could not waken him and began to weep; 
a tear dropped on his face, and he woke up and exclaimed: 
“Oh, you have burned me •with something pleasant!” Mean- 
while the dragon had begun to swoop down on them. The knight 
lookup his two-hundred pound rod, sming it, and at one stroke 
knocked off five of the dragon^s heads. He stvung back a second 
time, and knocked off the remaining two. He gathered up all 
the heads, put them under the wall, and cast the monster’s 
trunk into the sea. 

An envious fellow saw all this, stole lightly around the 
otlier side of the wall, cut off the knight’s head, cast it into 
the sea, and bade the beautiful princess Paliusha tell her 
father, the king, that he had saved her. He severe that if she 
did not say this, he would strangle her. There was nothing to 
be done; Paliusha wept and wept as they went to her father, 
the king. The king came out to meet them. She told him that 
this fellow had saved her. The king was enormously happy and 
at once set about the preparations for the wedding feast 
Guests arrived from foreign lands, kings, tsars, and princes, 
and all of them drank and amused themselves. The princess 
alone was sad ; she would go into a corner behind the barn and 
shed burning tears for her bold knight. 

It occurred to her to ask her father to send fishermen to catch 
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fish in the sea, and she herself went with them. They cast a net 
and drew out fish, an enormous quantity! She examined them 
and said: “No, that is not the fish I want!” They cast another 
net and dragged out the head and trunk of the hold knight. 
Paliusha rushed to him, found a phial with the water of life in 
his breast pocket, placed the head on the body, and wet it >dth 
the water from the phial, and he came to life. She told him 
how she loathed the man who wanted to lake her. The knight 
comforted her and told her to go home; later he would come 
himself and set things right. 

So the knight came to the royal palace and found all tlic 
guests drunk, sporting and dancing. He declared tlint he could 
sing songs in various modes. The guests were pleased at this 
idea and asked him to sing. First he sang for tlicm a gay song, 
full of jests and old saws, and the guests were all charmed and 
praised him for singing so well ; then he sang a song so sad that 
all the guests burst into tears. Tlie knight asked the king: “Wlio 
saved your daughter?” The king pointed out the envious 
fellow. “Well, king,” said the knight, “let us go to the fortress 
trith all your guests. If he can find the dragon's heads tliere, I 
will believe that he saved Princess Paliusha.” All of them 
went to the fortress. The fellow pulled and pulled hut could 
not pull out even one head: it was far beyond his strength. 
But the knight pulled them all out as soon as he tried. Then 
the princess told the whole truth about who saved her. Every- 
one realized that the bold knight had saved the king's daughter ; 
and the fellow was tied to the tail of a horse and dragged over 
a field till he died. 

The king wanted to marry the hold knight to his daughter. 
Butthekui^htsai4^“lXo,Ving,ld<iU.’tu*edattythmg£t<iTO.you. 
Only take me hack to our bright world ; I have not yet finished 
my mission for my father — ^he is still wailing for me to bring 
him the water of life, for he is blind.” The king did not know 
how to take the knight up to the bright ^vorld ; and his daughter 
did not want to part from him, she wanted to go up ivith him. 
She told her father that there ^vas a spoonbilled bird that 
could take them there, provided she had enough to feed it on 
the way. 
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So Paliusha bad a whole ox killed and took it wtli her as 
a store of food for tlie spoonhill. She and the knight said fare* 
’H'ell to the underground king, seated themselves on the bird’s 
back, and set out for God’s bright world. Wlien they gave more 
food to the bird, it flew upward faster; thus they used up the 
whole ox to feed it. Now tljcy were perplexed and afraid lest 
the bird should drop them down again. So Paliusha cut off a 
piece of her thigh and gave it to the spoonbill ; tlie bird straight- 
way brought them up to this world and said: “Throughout our 
journey you fed me well, but never in my life did I taste any* 
thing sweeter than that last morsel.” Paliusha showed the bird 
her thigh, and the bird moaned and spat out the piece; it was 
still whole. The knight put it on Paliusha’s thigh, it with 
the water of life, and healed the princess. 

Then they went home. The father, the king of the land in our 
own world, met them and was overjoyed to see them. The 
knight saw that his father had grown younger from having the 
apples, but that he was still blind. Tbe knight at once anointed 
his father’s eyes \vitli the water of life. The king began to see; 
be embraced bis son, tbe bold knight, and tlte princess from 
the dark kingdom. The knight told how his brothers had taken 
his apples and thro^vn him into tlie nether world. The brothers 
were so frightened that they jumped into tbe river. And the 
knight married the princess Paliusha and gave a most wonder- 
ful feast. I dined and drank mead ^vith them, and their cabbage 
was toothsome. Even now I could eat some! 


TWO OVT OF THE SACK 


O NCE THERE WAS an oW man who Ihed %vith his wife 
The wife constantly abused her husband; not a daj 
passed on which she did not beat him ^vith a broomstick 
or oven fork; he had no peace %vith her at all! He went into 
the field wath some traps and set them. He caught a crane and 
said to him: “Be hke a son to me! I wll take you to my home 
and perhaps she i^on’t scold me so much.” The crane an- 
swered: “Little father I Come home writhmel” So tliey set out 
for the crane’s house. When they arrived the crane took a sack 
from the wall and said: “TSvo out of tlie sack!” At once tivo 
strong fellows climbed out of the sack, set oaken tables, spread 
silken cloths, and served food and drink of various kinds 
The old man beheld delicacies such as be had never seen in his 
life, and rejoiced greailj Tlie crane said to him; “Take this 
sack and brmg it to your ^vife.” 

The old man took the sack and went home; he went the 
long way, and stopped to spend the night ^^nth his godmother, 
who had three daughters. They made a supper for him, out of 
whatever they had on hand. The old man tasted it and said 
to his godmother: “Your fare is poor!” “It is all we have,” 
answered tlie godmother. So he said* “Remove your fare*” 
And he spoke to tlie sack as tlie crane had hidden him to : “Two 
out of the sack!” At once two men jumped out of the sack, 
set up oaken tables, spread silken cloths, and served food 
and drink of various kinds. 

The godmother and her daughters were amazed and decided 
to rob the old man of his sack. The godmother said to her 
daughters : “Go, heat up a hath ; perhaps my godson avail steam 
himself a little.” As soon as he went to the ba^, the godmother 
commanded her daughters to sew up a sack exactly hke the 
old man’s , they sewed it, put il in the place of the old man’s, 
and took his oam for themselves The old man came out of the 
hath, took the new sack, and cheerfully went home to his avafe 
While still in the yard he called in a loud voice: “Old woman, 
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old woman, come to meet me and my son the crane!” The old 
woman cast a quick glance at him and muttered between her 
teeth : “Just ivait, old dog, till I get after you ivitb this oven 
fork.” But the old man kept repeating: “Old woman, come to 
meet we ■with my son, the crane !” He entered the hut, hung the 
sack on a hook, and cried : “Two out of the sack !” No one came 
out. He cried again : “Two out of the sack !” Again no one came 
out. The old ivoman thought he was raving, seized a ^vet broom, 
and began to belabor him. 

The old man became frightened, wept, and went hade into 
the field. Out of nowhere the crone appeared, saw his mis* 
fortune, and said: “Come, little father, come again to my 
house.” So they went. Another sack just like the first one hung 
on the ^vall. “Two out of the sack!” said the crane. men 
climbed out of the sack and served a magnificent dinner, just 
as the other men had done. “Take this sack,” the crane said to 
the old man. He took it and wenthome; he walked and walked 
along the road, got hungry, and, as the crane had told him to, 
said: “Two out of the 8a<^I” Two strong men wlh big sticks 
climbed out of the sack and began to thrash him, saying: “Go 
not to the godmother, steam not in the bath!” They thrashed 
and thrashed him until he managed to say : “Two into the sack !” 
The moment he said this the two men went back into the sack. 

The old man took the sack and went on; he came to the 
same godmother, hung his sack on a hook, and said: *Heat 
a bath for me.” She did. He went to the hath, steaming him- 
self a little, but mainly passing the time a'way. The godmother 
called her daughters and told them to sit do^vn, for she was 
hungry. “Two out of the sack!” said she. T^vo strong men 
with big sticks climbed out of the sack and began to thrash 
the godmother, saying; “Return the old man’s sadcl” They 
thrashed and thrashed her. Then she said to her eldest 
daughter : “Go and call my godson from the hath ; tell him that 
the t%vo men have beaten me up !” “I have not steamed myself 
yet,” answered the old man. And they thrashed her ■with more 
blows, saying: “Return the old man’s sack!” The godmother 
sent her second daughter, saying: “Hurry, bring my godson 
back into the room.” He answered: “I have not yet washed my 
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head!” The godmother could not hear it any longer; she 
ordered her daughter to bring back the stolen sack. Then the 
old man came out of the bathroom, saw his old sack, and said: 
“T^vo into the sack!” The two men with the sticks went back 
into it. 

The old man took both sacks, the punishing one and the 
kindly one, and went home. While he was still in the yard he 
called to his wife: “Come, meet me and my son the crane!” 
She cast a quick glance at him and said: “Jitst wait till you 
come into the hut, I’ll thrash you!” The old man came into the 
room and called to his tvife: “Sit down!” Then he said: “Two 
out of the sack!” The two men climbed out of the sack and 
served food and drink. The old woman ate and drank her fill 
and praised her husband: “Well, old man, now I won’t thrash 
you!” The old man, having eaten, went into the yard, put the 
kindly sack into the larder, hung the punishing one on a hook, 
and lyalked about in the yard, not so much to as to pass 
the time. 

The old woman wanted to drink some more, sp she repealed 
the words she had heard her husband say: “Two out of the 
sack!” Two men tvith big sticks climbed out of tbe sack and 
began to thrash the old woman; and they thrashed her so hard 
that she could bear it no longer. She called her husband: “Old 
man, -old man, come into the hut, the two men are beating me 
up!” But he walked around, laughing and saying: “They’ll 
sho^v you ho^v it’s done !” The two men thrashed the old woman 
even harder, repeating; “Don’t thrash your husband! Don’t 
thrash your husband!” At last the old man took pity on her, 
came in, and said; “Two into tlie sack!” And the t^vo men dis- 
appeared into the sack. From tlial time on the old man and his 
wife lived in such peace and friendship that he always boasted 
of her goodness, and that is the end of the story. 
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THE MAN 

WHO DID NOT KNOW TEAR 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM there lived *1 merclnnt’s son, strong 
and brave, who from his youth had never feared anything , 
he wanted to know fear and set forth to tra> el through tlie 
world asath a laborer After a long time or a short time, they 
came to a thick forest and at this moment, as though by design, 
night fell “Dnve into the forest,” said the merchant’s son 
“Eh, master,’ said the laborer, ‘ it is fearsome to drive there , 
It is mght, and ave may he attacked by beasts or assailed by 
robbers ” “Are you afraid, or what’ Do what I order you to 
do,” said the merchant’s son 

They drove into the forest and after a ivhile thej saiv a corpse 
hangmgon a tree The laborer was e\ en more frightened than 
before, but the merchant’s son remained calm, he removed 
the corpse from the tree, put it in his carnage, and ordered 
the laborer to dnve on After an hour or two they came to a big 
house , in its avmdows there were lights “That is 6ne,” said the 
merchant’s son “We have a shelter for the mght ’ But the 
laborer objected “I woidd rather spend the mght in the woods 
than in this house , are might fall into robbers’ hands , they anil 
rob us of everj'thmg are have and are may even lo^e our lia es ” 
In fact, robbers did hve in that house, but the merchant’s son 
refused to heed the laborer’s avords, opened the gate himself, 
and drove into the courtyard He unharnessed his horses and, 
taking the laborer anth lum, aralked into the house 

They found the robbers sitting around a big table, all of 
them richly dressed, anth fine sabers at their belts, drinking 
a variety of drink and eating fish “Good evening, gentlemen ” 
the merchant’s son said to them “Invite me to your table to eat 
and drink anth you ” The robbers looked at him, avondenng 
what kind of man he avas, and did not ansaver The uninauted 
guests came to the table The merchant’s son took a piece of 
fish, ate it, and said “Well, gentlemen, > our fish is no good at 
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all! Eb, laborer, bring that white sturgeon we have in our 
carriage.” The laborer went out and brought the corpse. The 
merchant’s son put the corpse on the table, cut off a piece of it 
with a knife, smelled it, and cried: “No, that sturgeon is no 
good either. Laborer, catch some live fish!” And he pointed at 
the robbers, wbo in their fright scattered in all directions and 
bid wherever they could. “Well, you were frightened,” said the 
merchant’s son to the laborer. “But what is there to fear? Let 
us sit do^vn and have our supper.” They sat doAvn, ate and 
drank, but did not stay for the night; they harnessed their 
horses and continued on their way. 

They came to a graveyard. “Stop,” said the merchant’s son. 
“We will spend the night here.” Again the laborer protested: 
“It is terrible here, the dead rise np at night.” “All, what kind 
of fellow are you?” said the merchant’s son. “You are afraid of 
everything.” They stopped and lay doivn to rest on a grave. 
The merchant’s son fell asleep but tbe laborer could not sleep. 
Suddenly a dead man in a white shroud, wbo seemed of enor- 
mous size, rose from that grave; be fell upon tbe merchant’s 
son and began to strangle him. Tbe merchant’s son awoke, 
knocked tbe dead man under bun, and began in turn to beat 
and torment him in every possible way. Tlie dead man suf- 
fered blow after blow and finally began to beg for grace. “I 
might let you go,” said tbe merchant’s son, “if you promise to 
bring me wtliin tbe hour tlic daughter of such and such a king 
who lives beyond tJie thrice ninth land.” “I -will bring her — 
only let me go !” said the dead man. The merchant’s son let him 
go, and an hour later a sleeping princess appeared near his 
c.arriage, on tlic same bed in which she ordinarily rested in her 
royal palace. Tlie merchant’s son did not rouse the princess 
hut wailed till she awoke by herself; and upon his retium home 
be made her his lawful wife. 

The merchant’s son traveled a great deal in v.arious lands 
hut never experienced fear; he came home, and this is what 
happened to him one day. He had a great passion for fishing; 
he spent entire nights apd days on the river. His mother greally 
disliked his being away from borne for such long stretches of 
time and she asked the fishermen to frighten him somehow. 
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The fishermen caught perches and, seizing an opportunity 
when the merchant’s son dozed off in his boat, quietly sailed 
toward him and pul a few perches in his bosom. The perches 
began to '^vriggle; tlie merchant’s son awoke, was frightened, 
and fell into the water, but managed to save himself. Then for 
the first time he learned what it means to be afraid. 



THE MERC HAN T’S DAUGHTER 

AND THE MAIDSERVANT 


T here was once a very wealthy merchant ivho had a 
man’elously beautiful daughter. This merchant carried 
goods to various provinces, and one day he came to a 
certain kingdom and brought precious cloths to the king as a 
gift. The king said to him: “Why can I not find a bride for 
myself?” The merchant ans>vered: “I have a beautiful daugh- 
ter, and she is so clever that no matter what a man is thinking, 
she can guess it.” The king immediately ivrote a letter and 
called his guards. “Go to that merchant’s house,” he told them, 
“and deliver this letter to the merchant’s daughter.” The letter 
said : “Make ready to get married.” The merchant’s daughter 
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took the letter, burst into tears, and prepared to go, taking also 
her maidservant; and no one could distinguish this maid from 
the merchant’s daughter, they were so like each other. 

They dressed in dresses that were alike and went to the king 
for the marriage. The maid was full of spite, and said : “Let us 
take a walk on the island.” They went to the island ; there the 
maidservant gave the merchant’s daughter sleeping potions, 
cut out her eyes, and put them in her pocket. Then she came 
to tlie guards and said: “Gentlemen of the guard, my maid- 
servant has gone to sea.” They answered : “We need only you, 
we have no use for that peasant girl.” They went to the king; 
he married the maid at once, and they began to live together. 
The king thought to himself: “The merchant must have 
cheated me; she cannot he a merchant’s daughter. Why is she 
so ignorant? She does not know how to do anytliing.” 

Meanwhile the merchant’s daughter recovered from the ill- 
ness that her maid had brought upon her. She could not see; 
she could only hear and she heard an old man tending cattle. 
She said to him: “Where are you, grandfather?” “I live in a 
little hut.” “Please take me into your hut.” The old man took 
her in. She said to the old man: “Little grandfather, drive out 
the cattle.” He heeded her and drove away the cattle. She 
sent the old man to a shop, saying: *‘Get velvet and silk on 
credit.” Tlie old man went; none of the wealthy merchants 
woxild give him goods on credit but a poor shopkeeper gave 
him some. He brought the velvet and silk to the blind maiden. 
She said to him ; “Little grandfather, lie down to sleep. As for 
me, day and night are one and the same.” And she began to sew 
a royal crown of velvet and silk; she embroidered sucli a beau- 
tiful cro^vn that it was a pleasure to behold it. Next morning 
the blind maiden roused the old man and said: “Go and take 
this to the king, and for payment accept only an eye. And fear 
not, no matter ^vhat they do to you,” 

The old man went to the palace %vith the crown. Everyone 
admired it and wanted to buy it from him, but the old man 
asked for an eye in payment. Straightway the king was told 
that he was asking for an eye. The king came out, was delighted 
wlh the cro^vTi, and began to bargain for it, but the old man 
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still asked for an eye. The king began to curse and threatened 
to put hini in prison ; hut no matter what tlie king said, the old 
man held his ground. Then the king cried to his guards: “Go 
and cut out an eye from a captive soldier.” Just then liis wife, 
the queen, rushed out, took an eye from her pocket, and 
gave it to the king. The king was overjoyed. “Ah, you have 
helped me out, little queen!” he said, and gave the eye to the 
old man, who took it, left the palace, and returned to his hut. 

Tlie blind maiden asked him: “Did you get my eye, little 
grandfather?” He said: “I did.” She took it from him, went 
outside at tAvilight, spat upon it, pul it into its socket, and was 
able to see once more. Then again she sent tlie old man to the 
shops, ghdng him money, and asked him to pay what he owed 
for the silk and velvet .nnd to bring more velvet and gold thread. 
He got what he needed from the poor shopkeeper and brought 
these tilings to the merchant’s daughter. Slie sat doum to sew 
another croivn, finished it, and sent the old man’ to the same 
king. "Do not take anything,” she told him, “but an eye. And 
if you are asked where you got this croivn, answer only: *God 
gave it to me.’ ” 

The old man came to the palace. There everyone was amazed, 
for although the first cro^vn was be.autiful, the second was even 
lovelier. The king said: “I 'vill buy it from you at any price.” 
“Give me an eye,” said the old man. Tlie king at once ordered 
a guard to cut away an eye from a prisoner; hut his Avife again 
gave him an eye. The king was overjoyed and thanked her, 
saying: “Ah, little mother, you have been a great help to me!” 
The king asked the old man: “Where do you get these cro^ras?” 
He answered; “God gives them tome.” And he left the palace. 
He came to his hut and gave the eye to the blind maiden- She 
again went outside at twilight, spat on the eye, put it in its 
socket, and could see wth both eyes. She lay down to sleep in 
the hut, hut upon awakening she suddenly found herself in a 
glass house and began to live in magnificent style. 

The king went to see this marvel, wondering who had built 
such a fine house. He drove into the yard and tlie merchant’s 
daughter was delighted. She received him hospitably and bade 
him sit doivn at table. He feasted there and upon leaving asked 
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the maiden to come to see liim. He returned to Ms palace and 
said to his queen: “Ah, little mother, what a house there is in 
such and such a place! And what a maiden there is in it! No 
matter what one is thinking, she kno^vs it.” The queen guessed 
who it was and thought to herself : “It must be die same maiden 
whose eyes I cut out.” 

The king again went to visit the maiden, and the queen was 
full of spite. The king came, feasted, and invited her to his 
palace. She began to make ready and said to the old man: 
“Farewell! Here is a chest of money; you will never reach 
its bottom, it mil always be full. You will go to sleep in this 
glass house, but you Avill awaken in your old hut. Now I am 
going to make a visit. I shall not be alive tomorrow; I shall be 
killed and cut into little pieces. Arise in the morning, make a 
coffin, gather my remains^ and bury them.” 

The old man wept for her. Soon the guards came, seated her 
in a carriage, and drove away. They brought her to the king’s 
palace, and the queen did not even look at her ; she wanted to 
shoot her on the spot. She went out into the courtyard and said 
to the guards: “When you bring this maiden home, cut her 
into little pieces at once, takeout her heart, and bring it to me.” 
They took the merchant’s daughter home and talked to her 
glibly, but she knew what they wanted to do and said to them: 
“Cut me up quickly.” They cut her in pieces, took out her 
heart, buried her in the ground, and returned to the palace. 
The queen came out to meet them, took the heart, rolled it np 
into an egg, and put it in her pocket. 

The old man went to sleep in a glass househut awoke in a hut 
and burst into tears. He wept and wept, then he set about his 
appointed task. He made a coffin and went to seek the maiden; 
he foimd her in the earlii, dug her up, gathered all the pieces, 
put them in the coffin, and buried them in bis o^vn land. The 
king did not know of all this, so be went again to visit the mer- 
chant’s daughter. When be arrived at the place, there Avas no 
bouse, no maiden; but at tlie spot where she was buried a 
garden bad gro^vn. He returned to the palace and told the 
queen; “I drove and drove, but I found neither house nor 
maiden, only a garden.” "When the queen heard tliis she went 
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into tbe courtyard and said to tlie guards: “Go and cut that 
garden doun.” They came to the garden and began to cut it 
but it turned into stone. 

Tbe king longed to see tbe garden again and 'went to tbat 
place. Wben be came he beheld a boy tbere^and wbat a band- 
some boy he was ! “Surely some lord went for a drive and lost 
him here,” be thought. He took tbe boy to bis palace and said 
to bis queen: “Mind you, little mother, do not maltreat him.” 
Meanwhile the boy began to cry and there was no ^vay of 
appeasing him: no matter what they gave him, he kept on cry- 
ing. Then tbe queen took from her pocket tbe egg she bad made 
from tlie maiden's heart and gave it to the boy ; be ceased crying 
and began to skip around tbe rooms. “Ab, little mother,” said 
tbe king to the queen, “you have made him happy.” 

Tbe boy ran to tbe yard and the king ran after him; the boy 
ran into the street and tbe king ran into tbe street ; the boy ran 
to the field and the king ran to tbe field; tbe boy ran to the 
garden and the king ran to the garden. There the king saw the 
maiden and was overjoyed. She said to him : “I am your bride, 
tbe merchant's daughter, and your queen is my maidservant.” 

They went to the palace. The queen fell at her feet. “Forgive 
me,” she said. “You have never forgiven me,” said the mer- 
chant's daughter. “Once you cut out my eyes, and then yon 
ordered me cut in little pieces.” Tbe king said: “Guards, cut 
out her eyes and let her be dragged by a horse over the field.” 
The maidservant's eyes were cut out, she was tied to a horse, 
and dragged to her death over the open field. And tbe king 
began to live happily with the young queen and to prosper. 
The king always delighted in her and dressed her in gold. 



THE PRIEST*S LABORER 


I N A CERTAIN ViLiAGE a pricsl hired a laborer and sent him 
to plow a field wtli his dog. He gave him a whole loaf of 
bread and said to him: “Here, laborer, eat your fill your- 
self, let the dog eat his fill, and bring back the loaf whole.” 

The laborer took the loaf, went to the field, and began to 
plow. He plowed and plowed ; then it seemed to him that it 
was time to still his hunger, for his stomach was all hollow. 
But how could be eat wthout disobeying tlie priest’s orders? 
However, hunger is not to be trified \rith, it teaches a man to 
be cunning. And so the laborer concocted a plan. He removed 
the upper crust of bis loaf, picked out all the soft part', ate bis 
fill and fed the dog, then put the crust hack as it was before. 
He plowed on cheerfully until nightfall as though nothing had 
happened. At nightfall he went home. 

The priest went out to meet him at the gate and asked: 
“Well, laborer, did you eat your fill?” The laborer answered: 
“I did.” The priest asked; “And has the dog been fed?” The 
laborer answered: “He has.” The priest asked; “Is the loaf 
whole?” The laborer answered: “It is whole, little father.” 
When the priest examined it, he laughed and said: “Ah, you 
are a cunning fellow, I see that you ^vill do well. I like you for 
your cleverness. Stay uith me, I need such ns you.” And he 
kept him, adding to the wages agreed upon because he was 
glad to have got such a smart fellow as a laborer. And the 
laborer began to roll in butter and to live so well tliat he hoped 
he would never die. 


/to 

THE PEASANT 
AND THE CORPSE 


A PEASANT WAS DRIVING a cart full of pottery. His horse got 
tired and stopped near a graveyard. Tlie peasant un- 
L harnessed it, let it graze, and lay do^vn to rest on a grave, 
but somehow could not fall asleep. Suddenly the grave under 
him began to open; feeling this, he jiunped to his feet. The 
grave opened wde, and out of it came a corpse holding a cof- 
fin lid and dressed in a white shroud. The corpse ran to the 
church, put the coffin lid in the doorway, and went to the vil- 
lage. Ovur peasant was a courageous man ; he took the coffin lid 
and stood near his cart, waiting to see what would happen next. 

After a while the corpse came back and discovered that his 
coffin lid was gone; he began to follow the tracks, reached the 
peasant, and said: “Give xne back my coffin lid or I ^rill tear 
you to pieces.” “And what is my ax for?” the pea sant ansivered. 
“I will cut you to pieces myself.” “Please, my good man, give 
it back to me,” the corpse implored. “I tvill not give it to you,” 
said the peasant, “unless you tell me where you have been and 
what you have done.” “I was in the village, and I killed two 
young fellows there.” “Now tell me how they can be brought 
back to life.” Willy-nilly, the corpse had to comply. “Cut the 
left flap from my shroud,” he said, “and lake it with you. When 
you come to the house of the murdered men, fill a pot •with 
burning coal, put tlie piece of shroud in it, and close the door. 
The smoke ^vill bring them back to life at once.’* The peasant 
cut cS iite Ich Sap c£ the shroud and returaod the coiSn hd. 
The corpse went back to his grave and the grave opened. He 
began to descend into it, when suddenly the cocks crowed, and 
he had no time to cover himself properly ; one end of the coffin 
lid remained outside. 

The peasant saw and took note of all this. Daybreak came; 
he harnessed his horse and drove to the ■village. He heard 
lamentations knd cries in one house; he entered it and found 
that two ^oung fellows were dead there. “Do not weep,” he 
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said, “I can bring them back to life,” “Do bring them back to 
life,” said the parents. “We will give yon half of our posses- 
sions.” The peasant did as the corpse had told him and the two 
young felloivs came back to life. Their families were overjoyed 
but at once seized the peasant and tied him •with ropes. “Now, 
yon nuseman,” they said, “we shall take you to the autliorities; 
since you knew how to bring them back to life, you surely killed 
them too.” “Ah, ye faithful, don’t ye fear God?” cried the 
peasant, and he told them everything that had happened to 
him during the night. The villagers ^v^ere called together, the 
people went to the graveyard, found the grave from which the 
corpse had emerged, dug it up, and thrust a spike of aspen 
wood straight into his heart, so that he could no longer rise up 
and kill people. The peasant was richly rewarded and allowed 
to return home in peace. 



/II ^ 

THE ARRANT FOOL 


I N A CERTAIN FATUILY there was an arrant fool. Not a day 
passed on which they did not receive complaints about 
him; every day he would either insult someone or injure 
someone. The fool’s mother pitted him and looked after htm 
as if he were a little child; whenever the fool made ready to 
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go somewhere, she ^vould ^plain to him for half an hour what 
he should do and how he should do it. One day the fool went 
by the threshing bam and saw the peasants direshing peas, 
and cried to them: “May you thresh for three days and get 
three peas threshed I” Because he said this the peasants bela- 
bored him ivith their flails. The fool came back to his mother 
and cried: “Mother, mother, they have beaten np a fello^v!” 
“Was it you, my child?” “Yes.” “Why?” “Because I went by 
Dormidoshkin’s bam and his family were threshing peas 
there.” “And then, my child?” “And I said to them: ‘May you 
thresh for three days and get three peas threshed.’ That’s why 
they beat me up.” “Oh, my child, yon should have said: ‘May 
you have to do this forever and ever.’ ” 

The fool was overjoyed. The next day he went to walk in the 
village and met some people carrying a coffin ^rith a dead man 
in it Remembering his mother’s words, he roared in a loud 
voice: “May you have to carry this forever and evert” Again 
he was sotmdly thrashed. The fool returned to his mother and 
told her why he had been beaten up. ‘^Ah, my child,” she said, 
“you should have said : ‘May he rest in peace etcmah* ” These 
words sank deep into the fool’s mind. 

Next day he happened again to walk in the village and met 
a gay wedding procession. The fool cleared his throat and as 
soon as he came up to the procession, he cried : “May you rest 
in peace eternal!” The drunken peasants jmnped do^vn from 
the cart and beat him up craelly. The fool ^vent home and 
cried: “0 my dear moilicr, they’ve beaten me up terribly.” 
“What for, my child?” The fool told her. His mother said: 
“My child, you should have danced and played for them.” 
“Thank you, mother,'” he said. He went to flie village once 
more and took his reed pipe wth him. 

At the end of tlie village a com loft was on Are. The fool ran 
there as fast as he could; he slopped in front of the com loft 
and began to dance and to play on bis reed pipe. Again he was 
thrashed. Again he came in tears to his mother and told her 
why he had been beaten up. His mother said: “You should 
have taken some w'ater and helped them to quench the fire.” 
Three days later, when flie fool’s sides were healed, he >venl 
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again to walk in the village. He saw a peasant singeing a pig. 
The fool snatched a pail of water from a woman -who ivas going 
by \vith her cowlstaff, ran to the peasant, and poured water 
over the fire. Again he was soundly Uirashed. Again he returned 
to his mother and told her why he had been beaten up. Then 
his mother swore never again lo let him go to the village, and 
until this day he has never gone farther tlian his own back yard. 




Uh 


LVTONIUSIiKA 


T noii: WAS ONCE an old man who lived with his wife and 
his son named Lutonia. One day Lntonia and his father 
were busy in the courtyard while his mother was in the 
house. She wanted to remove a log from llie shelf where it had 
been put to dry, but by accident dropped it on the hearth. She 
began to cry and lament in a loud voice. Her husband, hearing 
her cry, rushed into the house and asked her why she ^v’as weep- 
ing. The old woman said through her tears: “If oiur Lutoni- 
ushka were married, and if he had liad a little son, and if this 
little son had been sitting near the hearth, I would have liit 
him wth the log.” The old man joined in her lamentations, 
repeating: “That is true, you woidd have hit him.” And the 
old couple kept on crying and lamenting at the top of their 
lungs. 

Lutonia came running from the yard and asked: “Wliy are 
you crying?” They told him why: “If you had been married, 
and if you had had a little son, and if, a few hours ago he had 
been sitting right here, he would have been killed by the log — 
it fell just on this spot, and with what a bang!” Lutonia 
snatched up his cap and said: “Farewell, my parents. If I find 
anyone more stupid than you, I shall return. If I do not find 
any such, do not wait for me.” And he went away. 
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He ^valked and %\ralked and saw several peasants dragging 
a cow into a house. “Why are you dragging this cow?” asked 
Lutonia. They said: “Don’t you sec how much grass has gro^vn 
here?” “Ah,” said Lutonia, “you arrant fools!” He went into 
the house, plucked out the grass, and threw it to the cow. The 
peasants were greatly amazed at this and began to ask Lutonia 
to stay wth them and enlighten them, “No,” said Lutonia, 
“there are many other such fools in the wde world.” And he 
^valked on. 

In one village he saw a crowd of peasants standing around a 
house; they had attached a horse collar to the gate and were 
trying to drive a horse into the collar; they had tired the horse 
so that it was half dead. “What are you trying to do?” asked 
Lutonia. “We want to harness this horse, little father,” said 
the peasants. “Ah, you arrant fools,” said Lutonia, “let me do 
it for you.” He removed the collar from the gate and put it on 
the horse. These peasants too were amazed at his feat and 
entreated him to stay tvith them for one week at least. But 
Lutonia refused and walked on. 

He walked and walked, got tired, and stopped at an inn. The 
old hostess prepared a hasty pudding, put it on the table, and 
then over and over again went to the cellar with a spoon to get 
some milk. “Old woman, why do you wear out your shoes for 
nothing?” asked Lutonia. “What do you mean, why?” the old 
woman answered in a hoarse voice. “Don’t you see, little father, 
that the hasty pudding is on the table, and ibe •milk is in tbe 
cellar?” “You should bring the pot of milk here, old woman, 
then you would have a much easier time of it.” “Tliat is very 
true, my good man.” She brought the milk to the room and 
invited Lutonia to sit at her table. Lutonia ate his fill, climbed 
upon the stove, and fell asleep. Wlien he awakens, my tale wU 
go on; for the time being it is over. 
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BARTER 


W HILE CLEANING MANURE out of a slied, a peasant 
found some oats. He went to his wife, who was making 
a fire in the stove, and said ; “Now ivif e, get busy ! Kake 
up the fire, pour this grain into the stove; then dig it out, pound 
it and grind it, make a puddii^, and put it into dishes; I shall 
go to the king, bring him a dish of pudding, and he may reward 
me ivfth eoraething.” 

He came to the king, bringing him a dish of pudding; the 
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king reA'^arded him Avith a golden heath hen He started home 
Avard, passing by a field, he saAV herdsmen grazing a drove of 
horses The herdsmen asked him “Little peasant, Avhere have 
you been’” “I have been to see the king and I brought him a 
dish of pudding” “And Avhat did the king give you’” “A 
golden heath hen ” “Exchange your heath hen for a horse ” 
The peasant made the exchange, mounted the horse, and rode 
on He came near a herd of coavs The coAvherd said “Little 
peasant, Avhere have you been’” “I have been to see the king 
and I brought him a dish of puddmg ” “And Avhat did the king 
give you’” “A golden heath hen ” “Where is your golden heath 
hen’” “I exchanged it for a horse ” “Exchange your horse for 
a coAV ” 

He made the exchange and led off the coav by her horns 
Tlien he came up to a flock of sheep The shepherd said “Little 
peasant, Avhere have you been’” “I have been to sec the king 
and I brought him a dish of pudding ” “And Avhat did the king 
give you’” “A golden heath hen ” “Where is your golden heath 
hen’” “I exchanged it for a horse” “Where is your horse’” 
‘ I exchanged it for a coav ” “Exchange the coav for a sheep ” 

The peasant made the exchange and drove off the sheep He 
came up to a herd of pigs The SAvineherd said “Little peasant, 
Avhere have you been’” “I have been to see the king and I 
brought him a dish of pudding ” “And Avhat did the king give 
you’” “A golden heath hen ” “Where is your golden heath 
hen’” “I exchanged it for a horse” “Wliere is your horse’” 
“I exchanged it for a coav ” “Where is the coav’” “I exchanged 
It for a sheep ” “Exchange the sheep for a pig ” 

He made the exchange and drove off the pig Then he came 
up to a flock ol gee«e Tlie goosdierd said '■'Little peasant, 
Avhere have }ou been’” “I have been to see the king and I 
brought him a dish of pudding ” “And Avhal did the king give 
you’” “A golden heath hen ” “Wliere is your golden heath 
hen’” “I exchanged it for a horse ” “Wliere is your horse’ ’ 
“I exchanged it for a coav ” “Where is the coav’” “I exchanged 
It for a sheep ” “Where is the sheep’” “I exchanged it for a 
pig ” “Exchange the pig for a goose ” 

He made the exchange and earned away the goose Then he 
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came up to a flock of ducks Tlie shepherd asked Jiirn “Little 
peasant, avliere have you been’” “I have been to see the king 
and I brought him a disli of pudding ” “And ivliat did the king 
give you’” “A golden heatli hen ” “"Wliere is your golden 
heath hen’” “I exchanged it for a horse” “Wliere is your 
horse’” “I exchanged it for a cow” “Wliere is the cow’” “I 
exchanged it for a sheep ** “Where is the sheep ’” “I exchanged 
it for a pig ” “Where is the pig’” “I exchanged it for a goose ” 
“Exchange the goose for a duck ” 

He made the exchange and earned away the duck Then he 
came up to some children playing ball with a stick The chil 
dren asked Uim “Little peasant, where have you been’” “I 
have been to sec the king and I brought him a dish of pudding ” 
“And what did the king give you’” “A golden heath hen ” 
“Where is your golden heath ben’” “I exchanged it for a 
horse ” “Where is your horse’” “I exchanged it for a cow ” 

* Where is the cow’” “I exchanged it for a sheep ” “Where is 
the sheep’” “I exchanged it for a pig ” “Where is the pig’” "I 
exchanged it for a goose ” “Where is your goose’” “I c'c 
changed it for a duck ” “Exchange the duck for a stick ” 

He made the exchange and walked on, he came home, put 
his stick near the gate, and entered the house His avafe began 
to question him, and he told her everything up until the mo 
ment when he acquired the stick “Where is the ^tick’” asked 
his ivife “Kear the gate ” She went out, took the stick, and 
began to belabor him with it, saying “Don’t exchange thingsl ^ 
Don’t exchange things, you old dotard ’ You should at least have 
brought the duck home 


THE EEVMSLlfl/C OLD fTOMAN 

N ight and day a certain old stepmother grumbled — one 
wondered irhy her tongue did not ache ’ She grumbled 
alwajs at her stepdaughter the girl was not clever 
enough and not pretty enough, no matter where she went or 
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sat or stood, it ivas never right, never as it should he! And so 
the stepmotlier gnimhled from dawn to dark like a gusla all 
wound up. She wearied her husband to death, and everyone 
else too felt like running away from the house. One day the 
husband harnessed ahorse to carry millet to lo^vn, andhismfe 
cried : “Take your daughter too, take her anytvhere you want, 
to the dark forest, only get her out of my way I” 

The old man took his daughter. It was a long and difScult 
road, wth woods and swamps all around; where could he leave 
the maiden ? He spied a little hut on chicken legs, supported by 
a cake and covered "with a pancake; and the little hut turned 
round and round. He thought it would he best to leave his 
daughter in tliis little hut; so he put her do%m from his cart, 
gave her some millet for gruel,whipped his horse, and vanished 
from sight. The maiden remained alone; she pounded some 
millet and cooked a great deal of gruel, hut there was no one 
to eat it. Night came, long and terrifying ; she felt that to sleep 
would wear out her sides, to look at the dark would tire her 
eyes, and there was no one to exchange a word with. It was 
boring and fearsome. She stood on the threshold, opened the 
door nearest the forest, and called out: “^Hjoever is in the 
forest, in the dark night, let him come he my guest!” A wood 
goblin answered her call and turned into a brave youtli, a 
Novgorod merchant; he came into the little hut and brought 
a present for his hostess. After that he came in for a chat quite 
often and sometimes he would bring her a gift; he brought her 
so many gifts that there was no place to put them. 

Meanwhile the grumbling old woman found life empty Arith- 
out her stepdaughter ; it was quiet in her house, she felt queasy, 
and her tongue was parched. “Go, husband,*^ she said, “get my 
stepdaughter, raise her up from the bottom of the sea, snatch 
her out of the fire! I am old, I am sickly, there is no one to tend 
me.” The husband did as she asked ; tlie stepdaughter returned. 
When she opened her coffer and hung out her things on a rope 
that stretched from the house to the gate, the old woman, who 
had opened her mouth to greet her in her customary abusive 
way, pursed up her lips, sealed the welcome guest under the 
icon, and said to her civilly: “What is your pleasure, madam?” 



THE WHITE DUCK 


A CERTAIN PRINCE married a beautiful princess, but before 
be bad bad time to feast bis eyes upon ber and listen to 
ber sweet speech, be was compelled to separate from 
her, go on a far journey, and leave bis Avife in tlie bands of 
strangers. Wbat was there to do? It is said that you cannot 
spend your life in embraces. The princess wept a great deal, 
.and the prince comforted her a great deal, .admonialiing ber 
not to leave the women’s apartments, not to keep company 
mth evil people, and not to listen to evil words. The princess 
promised to do all this. The prince departed; the princess 
locked herself in her room and did not go out. 

After a long time or a short time, a woman came to her. She 
seemed so simple and kindly! “Wliy are you pining away 
here?” she said. “You should at least have a peep at God’s 
world and take a walk in your garden, to dispel your grief and 
get a breath of fresh air.” For a long time the princess refused, 
but in the end she thought: “Surely there is no barm in taking a 
walk in the garden!” And out she went. In the garden tliec® 
was a spring of crystalline water. “The day is so hot,” said the 
woman, “the sim is blazing, and the ^vaier is cool. It bubbles 
so invitingly; why should we not bathe in it?” “No, no,” said 
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the princess, “Ido not want to!” But then she thought: “Tliere 
is no harm in having a hadi.” She slipped off her goivn and 
jumped into the water. No sooner had she plunged in than the 
woman struck her on the back, saying: “Smm now as a white 
duck!” And the princess turned into a white duck The wtch 
straightway attired herself in the princess’ garment, adorned 
and painted herself, and sat dotm to await the prince. As soon 
as the puppy harked and the little bell rang, she ran out to 
meet the prince, rushed toward him, kissed him, and fondled 
him. He was overjoyed, stretched out his arms toward her, and 
did not realize that she was not his ivife. 

Meanwhile the white duck laid eggs and hatched its young. 
Two were handsome and the third a starveling. And her babies 
grew into little children ; she brought them up and they began 
to sivim on the little stream, to catch little goldfish, to gather 
little rags, to sew little coats, and to jump up on the banks and 
look at the meadows. “Oh, don’t go there, my children,” the 
mother said. The children disobeyed her; one day they played 
in the grass, the nest day they ran over the meadow, ever far* 
ther and farther, until they reached the prince’s courtyard. 
The tritch recognized them by tbeir smell and gritted ber teeth ; 
she called the children, gave them food and drink and put them 
to sleep, and then ordered a fire to be lighted, kettles to be 
hung over it, and knives to be sharpened. The two handsome 
brothers lay do^vn and fell asleep. But the little starveling, 
whom the mother had ordered them to carry in their bosoms 
that he might not catch cold — the starveling did not sleep, and 
heard and saw everything. In the night the witch came to their 
door and asked: “Are you asleep, little children, or not?” The 
starveling answered: “"We sleep and don’t sleep. "We* think tliat 
someone wants to slaughter us all; a fire of hazel logs is being 
made, hoiling kettles are hanging, steel knives are being sharp* 
ened.” “They are not sleeping,” said the ivitch. 

She went away, walked and walked about, and again came 
to the door: “Are you asleep, little children, or not?” The 
starveling said again : “We sleep and don’t sleep. We think that 
someone wants to slaughter us all; a fire of hazel logs is being 
made, hoiling kettles are han^ng, steel knives are being sharp- 
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ened ” “Wliy is it always the same voice’” thought the witch 
She softly opened the door and saw that both the hand«ome 
brothers were sound asleep She touched them with the hand 
of a corpse and they died 

Next morning tlie white duck called her children, but they 
did not come She felt anguish in her heart, she fluttered her 
mugs and flew to the prince’s courtyard There, as ivliile as 
kerchiefs, as cold as little fish, the two brothers lay side by side 
She rushed to them, spread her ivings, and put them around 
her children, and cried with a mother’s voice 

Quack, quack, quack my children. 

Quack, quack, quack, my little daves^ 

I nursed you unth fears, 

J fed you tuith tears, 

I spent dark nights without sleep. 

And for toorry over you did not eat 

“My wife, do you hear this extraordinary thing’” said the 
prince ‘ The duck is lamenting ” “You only fancy it’” sai^ the 
false wife “Have the duck driven out of the courtyard ” The 
duck was driven out but she flew back to her children and said 

Quack, quack, my children. 

Quack, quack, my little doves ^ 

An old witch took your life. 

An old snake, a false ivife. 

Because of her wicked ruse 
Your true father you did lose; 

She put us in the swift stream. 

Turned its into tvhite ducks. 

And calls herself the queen 

“Tins 18 strange,” thought the prince, and he cried “Catch 
tins white duck’” Everyone rushed to catch her, but the white 
duck flew about and would not let herself be caught, the prince 
himself went out and she fell on his hands He took her by a 
little wng and said “'White birch tree stand behind me, lovely 
maiden stand before me ” A white birch stood behind him, and 
a lovely maiden stood before him, and in the lovely maiden the 
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prince recognized liis young Avifc. At once a magpie was caught, 
t^vo little bladders were tied to her, and she was ordered to fill 
one wth tlie water of life and tlie otlier wth the water of 
speech. The magpie flew away and brought back the waters. 
The children were sprinkled Avith the water of life and they 
shuddered ; they were sprinkled ivith the water of speech and 
they began to speak. And now the prince had all his family, 
and they began to live and prosper and forget the evil days. As 
for the •witch, she was tied to the tail of a horse and dragged 
over a field; where a leg was torn off her, a fire iron stood; 
where an arm was tom off, a rake stood; where her head was 
torn off, a hush grew. Birds came swooping do^vn and pecked 
up her flesh, a •^vind arose and scattered her bones, and not a 
trace or a memory was left of her. 


'tij ! I 

IF YOU DON’T LIKE IT, 
DON’T LISTEN 


T here were onxe three brothers; two were clever, and 
the third was a simpleton. One day they went to a wood 
and wanted to eat their dinner there. They filled a pot 
Avith gruel and cold water (the simpleton had told them to do 
this), hut did not know where to get fire. Not far from them 
there was a beekeeper’s house. The eldest brother said : “I ■Nvill 
go to the beekeeper’s house to gel some fire.” He went and said 
to the old man there: “Grandfallier, give me a light.” The old 
man said; “First sing me a song.” “But I don’t know any song, 
grandfather.” “Tlien dance for me.” “I am not quick at danc- 
ing, grandfather.” “Aha, you’re not quick! So you won’t get 
any fire.” And in addition the old man cut out a strip of flesh 
from his back. And so the eldest brother came hack without a 
light, 

Tlie second brother began to grumble at him. “Eli, how 
clumsy you are, brother,” he said. “You have not brought us a 
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liglit. I wll go myself.” He came to the beekeeper’s house and 
cried : ^‘Grandfather, please give us a light !” “Well, ray hoy, 
sing me a song.” “I don’t know any.” “Well, then, tell me a 
tale.” “I don’t know any tales, grandfather.” The old man cut 
a strip of flesh from this brother’s back too and sent him back 
wthout a light. Now the tivo clever brothers just stared at each 
other. 

The simpleton watched them and said: “Eh you, my clever 
brothers, you have not yet got a light!” And he >vent himself 
to get one. He came to the house and said: “Grandfather, have 
y ou got a light?” The old man said : “First dance for me.” “I do 
not know how, grandfather.” “In that case, tell me a tale.” 
“That I can do,” said the simpleton, sitting down on a straw 
mat. “But mind you,” he went on, “sit opposite me, listen, and 
do not interrupt me; if you do interrupt me, I will cut three 
strips of flesh from your bock.” The old man sat opposite hini, 
tvith the bald spot on his head turned to the sun — and he had a 
huge bald spot. The simpleton cleared his throat and began Iiis 
fale: “Now listen to me, grandfalber.” “I am listening, my 
light.” 

“I had a piebald horse, little grandfather, I used it to drive 
to the forest for wood. One day I sal on it >vilh my tix stuck in 
my belt The horse trotted — trot, trot — and the ax thumped on 
its back, thump, thump. It thumped and tljumped and cut off 
llie horse’s rump. Now listen, grandfather,” said the simple- 
ton, giving the old man a slap on his bald spot with a mitten, 
“lamlistening, my light” , 

*T rode for another three years on the remaining front part 
of the horse, ami then I happened to see my horse’s rump in a 
meadow: it was w.nlking there, nibbling gras^. I caught it and 
sewed it hack to the front of my horse and rode on for nnotber 
three years. Listen, gramlfalhcr!” be said, again slapping the 
bald spot u hh his mitten. “I am li«tcni ng, my light 1” 

“I rode and I rode,” the simpleton went on, “till I cninc to 
a forc«t There I saw a tall oak tree; I began to climb up it and 
got to heaven. There I fomid lliat cattle vs ere cheap, only mos- 
quitoes and flics ucrc expensive; so I climbed doum to ibr 
groiuid, caught lv>o b.igfuU of mosquitoes and flics, slung Un-* 
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bags on my back, and again climbed up to heaven. I put do^vn 
my bags and began to band outtbeir contents to sinful mortals: 
I gave to each a fly and a mosquito and took a cow and a calf in 
exchange ; I gatliered up so much cattle tliat it could not be 
counted. Then I drove the cattle to the place where I had 
climbed up, and discovered that someone had cut do^vn tlie 
oak. I was distressed and wondered how I could get do^vn from 
heaven. Finally I made up my mind to make a rope reaching 
to earth; for that purpose I slaughtered all my cattle, made a 
long strap, and began to clamber down. I clambered and clam- 
bered and found I was short a piece of strap about as long as 
your cabin, grandfatlier, and I was afraid to jump. Listen, 
grandfather!” And again the simpleton slapped the bald spot 
with his mitten. “I am listening, my light,” 

‘‘Luckily a peasant was winnowng oats; the husks flew up 
and I caught them and braided a rope of them. Suddenly a 
strong Avind arose and began to shake me to and fro, now 
toward Moscow, now toward Petersburg; my rope of husk 
broke and tbe wind threw me into a bog. I sank into the mire 
up to my neck. I ^vant€d to crawl out, but could not. A duck 
built a nest on my head. Then a wolf took to coming to the 
bog to cat eggs, I somehow managed to reach a hand out of 
the mire and seized the wolf’s tail while he stood beside me; 
1 seized it and cried loudly: ‘Tiu-lu-lu-lu!’ The wolf dragged 
me out of the mire. Arc you listening, grandfatlier?” asked the 
simpleton, giving the old man another slap on his bald pale 
with llic mitten. “I am listening, my light.” 

The simpleton saw that lie was not getting anywhere; the 
talc was finished, and the old man had kept his word and had 
not interrupted him. So in order to provoke tlie old man, the 
simpleton began another talc: “Itly grandfather was riding on 
your grandfatlier.” “No, it was my grandfather who rodebor*e* 
back on yoii^s!” the old man interrupted. Tlie simpleton was 
glad; that was all he wanted. He knocked down the old ni.in 
and cut three strips of flesh from bis back; then he took some 
fire and brought it to Ids brother®. Tliey made a fire, pul tlic pot 
of gruel on a tripod, and began to cook. Wlicn the griicl i* 
ready, the talc will continue; for the lime being it is ended. 
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THE MAGIC Sir AN GEESE 


A N OLD 'MAN Lnrn lulh I«s oil! they had n daughter 
p\ atula htllc Eon “Daughter, daughter^” said the mother, 
•L. ^ *Ssc arc going to uork; uc sliall bring >ou hack n bun, 
scH jou a dress, and buy )ou a kerchief. Be careful, vnlch 
o\er jour hltle brother, do not Ica\c the house.” The parents 
uent a^vay and the dnughicr forgot what thcj^'liad told her; she 
put her brother on the grass beneath the window, ran out into 
the street, and became absorbed in games. Some magic suan 
geese came, seized the little boy, and carried him oft on their 
wings. 

The girl came back and found her brother gone. She gasped, 
and rushed to look iu every corner, but could not find luin She 


called him, wept, and lamented that her father and mother 
would Bcoldher severely , still her little brother did not answer 
She ran into the open field, the swin geese flashed in the dis 
tance and vanished behind a dark forest The ?nan geese had 
long had a had reputation, they bad done a great deal of dam 
age and stolen many little children The girl guessed that they 
had carried off her brother, and rushed after them She ran 
and ran and saw a stove “Stove, stove, tell me, whither ha\e 
the geese flown’” “If you eat my cake of rye 1 will tell you.’ 
“Oh, in my father’s house we don’t even eat cakes of wheat’ ’ 
The stove did not tell her She ran farther and saw an apple 
tree “Apple tree, apple tree, tell me, whither have the geese 
flown’” “If you eat one of my wld apples, I will tell you” 
“Oh, in my father’s house we don’t even eat sweet apples ’ 
She ran farther and saw a river of milk wth shores of pudding 
“River of milk, shores of pudding whither have the geese 
flown “If you eat of my simple pudding with milk, I iviH tell 
you ” “Oh, in my father’s house we don’t even eat cream ” 
She would have run m die fields and wandered in the iroods 
for a long time, if she bad not luckily met a hedgehog She 
wanted to nudge him, but was afraid that be would prick her, 
and she asked “Hedgehog, hedgehog. Lave you not seen 
whither the geese have flown’” “Thither,” he said, and showed 
her She ran and saw a liUle hut that stood on chicken legs and 
turned round and round In tlie little hut lay Baba Yaga ivith 
veined snout and clay legs, and the little brother was sitting on 
a bench, playing 'ivith golden apples His sister saw hun, crept 
near him, seized him, and carried him away But the geese flew 
after her if the robbers overlook her, where would she hide^ 
There flowed the river of milk with shores of pudding 
“Little mother river, hide me^” she begged “If you cat mf 
pudding” There was nothing to he done, she ate it, and the 
river hid her beneath the shore, and the geese flei»^ by She 
went out, said “Thank you,” and ran on, carrying her brother, 
and the geese turned back and flew toward her "What could she 
do in this trouble’ There avas the apple tree “Apple tree, appk 
tree, little mother, hide me^” she begged “If you eat my 
apple ” She ate it quickly The apple tree covered her wath 
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branches and Iei\ cs , the gec«e flew bj She w ent out again and 
ran on her brother The geese saw her and flew after her 
They came quite clo«e, lliej began to strike her avith their 
wungs, at an) moment they would tear her brother from her 
hands Luckily therewasthe6lo\conberpath “MadamSlo\e, 
hide me’” she begged “If yon cat my cake of rye.” The girl 
qmckl) stuck the cake in her mouth, went into the stove, and 
sat there. The geese whirred and ivhirrcd, quacked and 
quacked, and finally flew aw ay \vitbout recovenng their prey 
And the girl ran home, and it was a good tiling that she came 
when she did, for soon afterward her mother and father 
arn\ ed 


PRINCE DANILA GOVORILA 


T HEitE WAS ONCE an old princess; she had a son and a 
daughter, both well built, both handsome A mcked 
leitch disliked them; she pondered and pondered as to 
how she could lead them into evil ivnys and destroy them In 
the end she conceived a plan Like a cunning fov she came to 
their mother and said *‘My little dove, my dear friend, here is 
a rmgforyou; put it on your son’s finger With its help he avail 
be healthy and wealtliy, but be must never take it off, and he 
must marry only that maiden whom the ring fits ” The old 
woman believed her and was overjoyed , before her death she 
enjomed upon her son that he take to wife a woman whom the 
ting would be foimd to fit. 

Time avent by and the little son grew up He grew up and 
began to seek a bnde, he would like one girl, then another, 
but upon trying the ring he abrays found it to be too big or too 
small, It did not fit either the one or the other He traveled 
and traveled through villages and cities, tried the rmg on all 
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the lovely maidens, but could not find one -wliom lie could take 
as bis betrothed; be returned borne and was pensive and sad. 
“Little brother, why are you grieving?” bis sister asked him. 
He told her his trouble. “Why is tlie ring so troublesome?” 
said the sister. “Let me try it.” She put it on her finger and the 
ring clasped it, and began to gleam ; it fitted her as though made 
to her size. 

“Ah, my sister,” said the brother, “you have been chosen for 
me by fate, you shall be tny tvife.” “What are you saying, my 
brother? Tliink of God, think of the sin; one does not marry 
one’s own sister.” But her brother did not heed her ; he danced 
for joy and ordered that preparations be made for tlie wedding. 
The sister burst into bitter tears, went out of ber room, sat on 
the threshold, and wept and wept. Some old women passed by; 
she invited tliera in and offer^ them food and drink. They 
asked her what her grief was, why she was sad. It was of no use 
to hide it; she told them everything. “Weep not, grieve not,” 
said the old women, “but listen to us. Make four little dolls, 
seat them in the four comers; when your brother calls you to 
your wedding, go; when he asks you to come to tlie bridal 
ebamber, do not burry. Put your hope in God. FareweUl” 
The old women left. The brollier wed his sister, went to tbe 
room, and said; “Sister Catherine, come to the featherbed.” 
She ansivered: “I will come in a minute, only let me reino\c 
my earrings.” And the dolls io the four comers cried like 
cuckoos: 

CucliQO, Prince Danila^ 

Cuckoo, Govorila, 

Cuckoo, he takes hh sister. 

Cuckoo, for a tmfe. 

Cuckoo, earth open wide. 

Cuckoo, sister, fall inside! 


The earth began to open, the sister began to fall in. Her 
brother cried: “Sister Catherine, come to tlie featherbed!” 
“Ju«t a minute, my brother, let me unclasp my girdle.” The 
dolls cuckooed: 





Cuckoo, Prince Danila, 

Cuckoo, Govorila, 

Cuckoo, he takes his sister. 

Cuckoo, joravaije. 

Cuckoo, earth open tvide. 

Cuckoo, sister, fall inside! 

Only the sister’s head was still above ground. The brother 
called her again: “Sister Catherine, come to the featherbed!” 
“Just a minute, my brother, I must remove my slippers.” The 
dolls cuckooed, and she vanished into the earth. 

The brother called her, he called her again in a louder voice, 
but she did not come. He ran to her room, banged at the door, 
and the door broke. He looked every^vhere, but his sister was 
gone. Only the dolls were sitting in the comers and crying: 
“Earth, open wide! Sister, fall inside!” He seized an ax, cut 
off their heads, and threw them into the stove. 

The sister walked and walked underground and saw a little 
hut on chicken legs, turning round and round. “Little hut, little 
hut,” she said, “stand the old way ivith your back to the woods 
and your front to me.” The little hut stood still and the door 
opened. Inside sat a lovely maiden embroidering a towel with 
silver and gold. She received her guest •with kindness, then 
sighed and said: “My little dove, my heart is glad to see you, 
I ivill welcome you and fondle you while my mother is out. 
But when she comes back there will be trouble for both of us, 
for she is a wteh.” The guest ^vas frightened by these words, 
but she had nmvhere to go, so she sat -with her hostess at the 
embroidery frame; they embroidered the towel and talked 
together. 

Altec a long time or a short time, iviefl the hostess knew that 
her mother ^vas about to come — for she knew the time — she 
turned her guest into a needle, thrust the needle into a birch 
broom, and put the broomin a comer. She had no sooner done 
all this than the wteh appeared at the door. “My good daugh- 
ter, my comely daughter, I smell a Russian bone!” the \vitch' 
said. “Madam mother, passers-ky came in to drink some 
^tfater.” “Why did you not keep them here?” “They were old 
people, my mother, they would not have been to your liking.” 
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“Hcnccforai, mind you, inrilo all into the house, 
anyone ao; I will leave now to get some booty. She left, m 
maidens sat at the frame, embroidered the towel, j 

laughed together. Tl.e witch came flying home; she smueo 
about in Uie house. "My good daughter, my comely <>'>"5"“ ’ 
smell a Russian hone!" she said. “Some little old men stoppeu 
in to warm their hands; I tried to keep them hut they i 
want to stay.” Tlie witch was hungry; she chided ’ 

and flew away again. The guest had been sitting in t ic f 
They hastened to finish embroidering the towel ; while " o 6 

thus hurriedly they planned how to cseape from tlieir tro 
and run away from the wicked witch. 

Tlicy hod hardly had time to exchange a few whispers, 
the wileh (talk of the devil and he will appear) stood in 
doorway, catcliing them by surprise. “My good ■‘.'"'8h'"> ' 

•comely daughter, I smell a Russian hone!” she cried. 1 
my motlier, a lovely maiden is awaiting you,” said her i a e 
ter. Tlie maiden looked at the witch and her heart f”"' . , ' 
Before her stood Daha Yoga the Bony.lcggcd, her nose hi e 
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tte ceiling. “My good daughter, my comely daughter, make a 
good hot fire in the stove,” said the %vitch. They brought wood, 
oak and maple, and made a fire; the flame blazed forth from 
the stove, The^vitch took a broad shovel and began to urge her 
guest: “Now, my beauty, sit on the shovel.” The beauty sat on 
it. The •witch shoved her toward the mouth of the stove, but the 
maiden put one leg into the stove and the other on top of it. 
“You do not know how to sit, maiden. Now sit the right way,” 
said the ^vitch. The maiden changed her posture, sat the right 
way ; the witch tried to shove her in. But she put one leg into the 
stove and the other imder it. 

The ■^vitch grew angry and pulled her out again. “You are 
playing tricks, young woman!” she said. “Sit quietly, this way 
— ^just see ho^v I do it.” She plumped herself on the shovel and 
stretched out her legs, and the two maidens quickly shoved her 
into the stove, locked her in, covered her up ivith logs, plas- 
tered and tarred the opening, and then ran away, taking the 
embroidered towel and a brush 'and comb wth them. They ran 
and ran, and looking ba^ beheld the •wicked witch; she bad 
tvrenched herself free, caught sight of them, and was hissing: 
“Hey, hey, hey, are you there?” 

\*?hat could they do? They threw do^^m the brush and there 
appeared a marsh thickly overgro^vn wth reeds. The witch 
coiild not crawl through it, but she opened her claws, plucked 
out a path, and again came close. "Where could they go? They 
threw do^vn the comb, and there appeared a dark, thick forest: 
not even a fly could fly through iu The Avitch sharpened her 
teeth and set to work: each time she clamped her teeth she hit 
off a tree by its roots. She hurled the trees to one side, cleared 
a path, and again came close — very close. The maidens ran and 
ran Ull they could run no longer; they had lost all their 
strengtli. They threw do^vn llie gold-embroidered towel, and 
there spread before them a sea, tvide and deep, a sea of fire. 
The •witcb soared high; she wanted to fly across tlie sea, but fell 
into the fire and was burned. 

The maidens remained alone, little doves •^vitbout a borne; 
ibey did not know where to go. Tliey sat do^ra to rest A servant 
came to them and asked them who they were, then reported to 
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his master that in his domain sat not two little birds of passage 
but two marvelous beauties, one exactly like the other — they 
had the same brows, the same eyes. “One of them,” said the 
servant, “must be your sister, hut wliich of the hvo that is, it 
is impossible to guess.” The master went to see them and in- 
vited them to his home. He saw that his sister was there, but 
which of the two she was he could not guess — ^liis servant had 
told the truth. She was angry and would not tell him herself. 
What could be done? 

“This is what can be done, master,” said the servant. “I ■^'dll 
fill a sheep’s bladder ^vith blood, you will put it under your 
arm, and while you speak to your guests, I will come near you 
and strike you with a knife in your side; blood •will flow and 
your sister tvill reveal herself.” “Very well !” They did •^vhat 
they had planned; the servant struck bis master in the' side and 
blood gushed forth. The brother fell, the sister rushed to em- 
brace him, and she cried and lamented: “My beloved, my 
dearest!” The brother jumped up, safe and sotmd, embraced 
his sister, and married her to a good man; and he himself 
married her friend, on whose finger the ring fitted, and all of 
them lived happily forever after. 


THE ITfCKED SISTERS 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM ju a Certain land there lived a king 
who had a son. Prince Ivan, so handsome, so ■wise, so 
famous that songs were sung and tales -were told about 
him ; and lovely maidens dreamed of him in their dreams. The 
prince felt a desire to see the -wide world; he received his 
father’s blessing, said f arovell, and went forth in all four direc- 
tions to see people and to show himself. 

He traveled a long time, saw good and evil and things of 
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every description, and in the end came to a lofty and beautiful 
palace made of stone. He beheld three beautiful sisters sitting 
on the porch and speaking among themselves. The eldest said: 
“I£ Prince Ivan married me, I would spin for him a shirt finer 
and smoother tlian anyone else in the whole world can spin.*’ 
Prince Ivan began to listen carefully, “And if he married me,” 
said the second, “I would weave for him a coat of silver and 
gold, and he would shine like the Firebird.” “And I,” said tlie 
youngest, “can neither spin nor weave. But if he loved me, I 
would bear him sons like bright falcons, each ivith a sun on his 
forehead, a moon on the back of his head, and stars on his 
sides,” 
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Prince Ivan Iieard ever5i:liing and remembered everything, 
and upon returning to his father asked liis leave to marry. The 
father did not refuse this request; the prince married the 
youngest sister and began to live with her in great love. The 
elder sisters were enraged ; they envied their youngest sister 
and began to plot evil against her. They bribed her nurses and 
governesses, and when she bore a son to Prince Ivan, and he 
expected to have brought to him a child with a sun on his fore* 
head, a moon on the back of his head, and stars on his sides, 
he was presented with a kitten and assured that his wife had 
deceived him. He was greatly distressed, was wrathful for a 
long time, and finally began to wait eagerly for the next son. 

The same nurses and the same governesses were with the 
princess, and again they stoic the real child wth a sun on his 
forehead, and substituted a puppy for it. Prince Ivan fell ill of 
grief and sorrow; he greatly loved the princess but felt an even 
greater desire to see a handsome child. He began to wait for 
the third one. The third time he was shown an ordinary child 
without sun, moon, or stars. Prince Ivan lost patience, repudi* 
ated his wife, and ordered her to be tried. 

Elders gathered together without number. They judged and 
debated, thought and pondered, and then decided that the 
princess’ head ought to be cut off. “No,” said the chief judge; 
“whether you heed me or not, this is what I say. Gouge out her 
eyes, put her with her child into a tarred barrel, and drop them 
both into the sea ; if she is guilty she %vill sink, if she is innocent 
she -will emerge.” His words found favor; the princess’ eyes 
were gouged out, she was pul into a barrel %vith her child and 
thro^vn into the sea. As for Prince Ivan, he married her eldest 
sister, the same who had stolen her children and hidden them 
in his father’s garden in the green arbor. 

There the boys grmv and grew, ivitbout having seen or kno^vn 
their o%yn mother, who welchedJy sailed the ocean with the 
substitute child. And this substitute child grew not by the day 
hut by the hour. He soon acquired sense, became reasonable, 
and said: “Madam my mother, by my request, by the pikes 
command, by God’s blessing, let us reach a shore.” The barrel 
stopped. “Madam my mother, by my request, by the pike’s 
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command, by God’s blessing, let tbe barrel burst.” He had no 
sooner spoken than tbe barrel burst asunder and be went 
ashore wtb his mother. “Madam my mother, this is an excel- 
lent, a cheerful place ; it is a pity only that you cannot see the 
sun, nor the sky, nor the lush grass. By my request, by tbe 
pike’s command, by God’s blessing, let a bathhouse appear 
here.” 

That very minute a bathhouse grew as though from the 
earth ; the door opened by itself, a fire iras made in the stove, 
and the water began to boil. They entered ; tbe boy took a little 
brush and began to wash his mother’s eyes >vith warm water, 
saying: “By my request, by the pike’s command, by God’s bless- 
ing, let my mother see.” “My little son, I see, my eyes Lave 
opened!” “By my request, by the pike’s command, by God’s 
blessing, let your husband’s palace come to us tvitb tbe garden 
and tbe children.” 

Suddenly the palace was there. In front of it a garden spread 
out, in the garden birds sang on branches, in the middle stood 
the arbor, and in it the three brothers were living. The substi- 
tute son ran to them; he entered the arbor and beheld a table 
all set, and three covers were on iu He quickly returned to his 
mother and said: *‘Madam my dear mother, bake me three 
cakes wlb your milk.” His mother did as he told her. He took 
the three cakes, put them on three dishes, hid in a comer, and 
waited. Suddenly the room was illumined, the three brothers 
■with the sun and the moon on their heads and the stars on their 
bodies came in, sat at table, tasted of llie cakes, and recognized 
their o'\vn mother’s milk. “Who has brought us these cakes?” 
they said. “If he would disclose himself and tell us about our 
dear mother, we would kiss him and love him and consider him 
as our o'wn brother.” The boy came out of his hiding place and 
led them to their mother. There they embraced and Idssed and 
wept. They began to live well and they had enou^ to treat 
other good people too. 

One day some poor monks went by; they were invited, given 
meat and drink, and sent away •with gifts. It happened that the 
same old men went by Prince Ivan’s palace. He stood on the 
porch and began to question them: “Old monks, where have 
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you been, wbat have you seen?” **We have been at such and 
such a place and we have seen this; where formerly there was 
only a swamp and moss, only tree stumps, there is now a palace 
such as no tongue can tell of nor pen describe, and such a 
garden that nothing in the kingdom can match it, and people 
such as in the whole white world Lave no equals. We were there 
and were received by three brothers; on their foreheads was 
the sun, on the back of their heads the moon, on their sides 
many stars, and their beautiful princess mother lives Avith 
them and feasts her eyes upon them.” 

Prince Ivan listened to them and became thoughtful. He 
felt a prick in his breast, his heart began to pound ; he took his 
faithful sword and his 8traiglit*shooting arrow, saddled his 
spirited steed, and wthout saying farewell to his wfe darted 
off to the palace that no tale could tell of nor pen describe. 
He found himself there, beheld his children, beheld his wife, 
recognized them and was beside bimself with joy; bis soul 
was illumined. 

I was there then too, I drank mead and %vine and saw every* 
thing. Everyone was cheerful. Only the eldest sister came to 
grief, for she was tarred up in a barrel and tbro^vn into the sea, 
and God did not protect ber: sbe sank to the bottom and van* 
ished without a trace. 




THE PRINCESS 
WHO NEVER SMILED 


W HEN YOU CORIE TO THINK of it, how ^eat is God’s 
world! Rich people and poor people live in it, and all 
of them have room to Jive, and the Lord ivalches over 
all of them. The wealthy ones live in idleness, the wetched 
ones in toil. To each his lot is given. 
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In a royal palace, in a princely castle, in a lofty apartment, 
ttere lived tlie glorious Princess ^^Tio Never Smiled. a 

life she had, what plenty, what luxury ! She had a great deal of 
everything, she had everything her heart desired. Yet she never 
smiled and never laughed ; it was as though her heart did not 
delight in anything. 

The king was distressed when he looked at his sorrowful 
daughter. He opened his royal palace to all ^vho Avished to be 
his guests. “Let them try,” he said, “to divert the Princess Who 
Never Smiles ; he who succeeds shall take her to wf e.” He had 
no sooner said this than people began to throng the princely 
gate. They came from all sides — princes and dukes, boyars and 
noblemen, people of rank and commoners. Feasts began, mead 
floived — ^but still the princess did not smile. 

At the other end of the to\ra, in a corner of his o^vn, there 
lived an honest worker. In the morning he swept the courtyard, 
in the evening he grazed the cattle; he toiled incessantly. His 
master, a rich and righteous man, paid him proper wages. At 
the end of the year he put a bag of money on the table and said 
to the worker : “Take as much as you want.” And then he went 
out of the room. 

The worker came to the table and thought: “How shall I 
avoid sinning against the Lord by taking too much for my 
work?” He took only one coin, squeezed it in his fist, and went 
to drink some water at the well. He stooped over it and his 
coin fell out of his hand and sank to the bottom of the well. 

The poor fellow was left ivith nothing. Another in his place 
would have wept, grieved, and %vrung his hands in despair, hut 
not he. “God sends us everything,” he said. “The Lord knows 
what to give to whom: some he endows generously wth money, 
from others he takes the last penny. I must have been careless 
and worked badly. Henceforth I shall he more zealous.” And 
again he set to work, and his fingers worked more nimbly than 
fire itself. 

Another year went by, the term came, and his master again 
put a bag of money on the table, telling him: “Take as much 
as your heart desires.” And again he left the room. Again the 
worker did not want to displease God and take too much for 
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his work. He took n coin, went to drink at the well, and dropped 
his coin; again it sank. He Bct to work even more zealously, 
hardly sleeping at night, hardly eating by day. And lo and 
behold, while other people's grain withered and faded, his 
master’s throve; while other people’s cattle collapsed from 
exhaustion, liis master’s capered in the street; other people’s 
horses had to be dragged uphill, his master’s could hardly he 
held hack. The master knew to whom he owed all this, whom 
he had to thank. When the term was completed and the third 
year had passed, he put a pile of money on the table, saying: 
“Take, little worker, take as much as your heart desires ; yours 
was the labor, yours is the money.” And lie left the room. 

Again the worker took only one coin and went to the well 
to drink water; and lo and behold, his last coin w'as safe, and 
the two he had previously lost flo.atcd to the surface. He picked 
them up, guessing that God had rewarded him for his labors. 
He was overjoyed and thought: “It is high time for me to see 
tlie white world, to know people.” He thought for a while, then 
went forth, he knew not whither. He walked along n field and 
a mouse ran by and said: “My dear comrade, give me a coin. 
I will be useful to you some day,” He gave the mouse a coin. 
He walked in a wood and a beetle crawled by and said: *‘My 
dear comrade, give me a coin. I wll be useful to you some day.” 
He gave the heeOe a coin. He swam across a river and met a 
Catfish who said: “My dear comrade, give me a coin. I wll he 
useful to you some day.” He did not refuse tlie catfish and gave 
up his last coin. 

He came to the city. There were many people, many doors! 
The ^vorfcer looked and turned evc^)^vhere, but did not kno^v 
whither to go. He found himself before the royal palace; at 
the window sat the Princess WIjo Never Smiled, all dressed 
in silver and gold, and looking straight at him. Where would he 
hide? His eyes grew misty, dro^t^iness ovenvhelmed him, and 
he fell face do^vu in the mud. As though from no^vhere came 
the catfish wth the big ^vhiskers, and he was followed by the 
old beetle and the close>cropped mouse; all of them came. 
They set to work; the mouse removed his coat, the beetle 
cleanedhis boots, the catfish chased the flies away. The Princess 
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Who Never Smiled watched and watched their antics and burst 
out laughing. 

“Who, who has cheered up my daughter?” asked the king. 
One said: “I!” Another said: “I!” “No,” said the Princess Who 
Never Smiled, “it was this man.” And she pointed to the 
^vorker. He was straightjvay taken to the palace, and there 
before the king stood the worker, turned into a handsome 
youth. The king kept his royal promise and gave him what he 
had said he would. 

I ^vender whether the worker did not dream all this. But no, 
I am assured that it ^vas really so, and we must believe it. 


BABA YAGA 


O NCE UPON A TIME there lived an old man and his tvife. 
When the old man became a ^vidower, he married 
another wife, although be had a daughter from his first 
wfc. The Nvicked stepmother disliked the girl, beat her, and 
pondered how she might destroy her. One day the father went 
away somewhere and the stepmother said to the girl: “Go to 
your aimt, my sister; ask her for a needle and some thread 
to sew a shirt for you.” That aunt was Baba Yaga the Bony- 
legged. The girl was not stupid and she first went to her oivn 
aunt. “Good day, auntie,” she said. “Good day, my beloved, 
what have you come for?” said her aunt. “Mother bas sent 
me to ber sister to ask for a needle and thread to sew me a 
shirt.” The aunt told her what to do. “My little niece,” she 
said, “when you get there, a birch will lash your eyes, but do 
you tie it wlh a ribbon. Tlie gales wll bang and creak at you, 
but do you pour some oil on tbeir binges. Dogs will want to 
tear you apart, but do you throw them some bread. A cat wll 
scratch your eyes, but do you give him some bam.” The girl 
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^v^e^t her way; she walked and walked and finally arrived at 
her other aunt’s. 

She saw a little hut and in it sat Baba Yaga the Bony-legged. 
“Good day, auntie,” said the girl. “Good day, my belovedl” 
“Mother sent me to ask lor a needle and thread to sew me a 
shirt.” “Very well ; meanwhile sit down and weave.” The girl 
sat at the loom and Baba Yaga went out and said to her maid; 
“Go and heat a bath and wash roy niece, but be careful ; I want 
to eat her for breakfast,” The girl sal there half dead with fright 
and begged tliemaid: “My dear, do not burn so much wood! 
Pour water over it and bring the water in a sieve.” And she 
gave the maid a kerchief. Baba Yaga waited. She came to the 
%vindow and asked: “Are you weaving, little niece, are you 
weaving, my darling?” “I am weaving, auntie, I am weaving, 
my dear.” Baba Yaga went away from the wndow and the 
girl gave ham to the cat and asked him ; “Is there no way of 
getting away from here?” “Here is a comb and a towel,” eaid 
the cat. “Take them and tun away. Baba Yaga will pursue you. 
But do you put your ear to the ground, and when you hear 
her coming close, throw the towel, and there will be a wde, 
tvide river. And if Baba Yaga crosses that river and begins 
to catch up wth you, put your ear to the ground again, and 
when you hear her coming close, throw your comb, and there 
^rill be a very thick forest — she will not be able to get through 
it.” 

Tlie girl took the towel and the comb and ran. The dogs 
wanted to tear her, hut she threw them some bread and they 
let her pass. The gales wanted to hang shut, but she poured 
some oil on their hinges and they let her pass. The birch wanted 
to lash her eyes, but she tied it >vith a ribbon and it let her 
pass. Meanwhile the cat sat at the loom and wove; he did not so 
much weave as tangle everything up. Baba Yoga came to the 
wndow and asked; “Are you weaving, little niece, are }ou 
weaving, my darling?” “I am weaving, auntie, I am weaving, 
my de.ar,” answered the cat in a rough voice. Baba Yaga rushed 
into the hut, saw that the girl had gone, and took to healing the 
cat and scolding him for not having scratched out the girl’s 
eyes. “I have served you so many years,” said the cat, “and 
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you have not given me even a hone; but she gave me a piece 
of ham!” 

Baba Yaga flung herself on the dogs, the gate, the birch, 
and the maid, and began to thrash and scold them all. The 
dogs said to her : “We have served you so long, and you have not 
even thrown us a burnt crust; but she gave us bread!” The 
gate said : “I have 6er\'ed you so long, and you have not even 
poured water on my binges; but she poured oil!” The birch 
said: “I have served you so long, and you have not even tied 
me with a thread; hut she tied me wth a ribbon!” The maid 
said: “I have served you so long, and you have not given me 
even a rag; but she gave me a kerchief!” 

Baba Yaga the Bony-legged jumped on her mortar, goaded 
it on wth her pestle, swept away her tracks with a broom, and 
flew in pursuit of the girl. The girl pul her ear to the ground 
and heard Baba Yaga coming quite close. She threw her to^vel 
— and there was a wide, wdc river. Baba Yaga came to the river 
and gnashed her teeth ^vith rage. She returned home, took her 
oxen, and drove them to the river; the oxen drank the river 
clean. Then she set out again in pursuit. The girl put her ear 
to the ground and heard Baba Yaga coming close. She threw 
her comb— and there grew up a deep and terrifying forest. 
Baba Yaga began to gnaw it, but no matter how she tried she 
could not gnaw through it, and she turned back. 

Meanwhile the old man had come home and asked : “Where 
is my daughter?” “She has gone to her aunt,” said the step- 
mother. After a while the girl also came home. “Where have 
you been?” her father asked her. “Ah, father,” she said, 
“mother sent me to auntie for a needle and thread to sew me 
a shirt; but the aunt was Baba Yaga and she wanted to eat 
me.” “How did you get away, my daughter?” The daughter 
told him how. When the old man heard all this he grew angry 
at his wife and shot her to death; and then he and his danghter 
began to live and prosper. I was there and drank mead and 
beer; it ran do^vn my mustache, hut it never got into my mouth. 
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JACK FROST 


T here was once a stepmolLer wbo bad a stepdaughter 
and a daughter of her own. At anything her own daughter 
did, the woman would pat her head and say : “Clever girl I’' 
But no matter hoiv hard the stepdaughter tried, she was always 
found in the wrong. Yet the truth of the matter was that the 
stepdaughter was as good as gold; in the proper hands she 
would have been like cheese in butter, but in her stepmother s 
house she hathed in tears every day. What could she do? Even 
an angry wind subsides at last; but when the old woman got 
angry she never quieted down, she would hurl one insult after 
another, and her mouth was so full of venom that her teeth 
itched. 

One day the stepmother made up her mind to drive her step* 
daughter out of the bouse. She said to her husband: “Take her, 
take her, old man, take her wherever you wish, bo that my 
eyes do not see her and my ears do not hear her. And don^t 
take her to the warm house of your kin, but into the open field 
in the bitter frost.” Tlie old man began to grieve and lament; 
none the less he put his daughter on a sledge. He wanted to 
cover her >vith a horse cloth but did not dare. He took the 
homeless girl into the open field, set her doAvn on a heap of 
snow, made the sign of the cross over her, and hastened home 
as fast as possible, that his eyes might not behold his daughter’s 
death. 

The poor little thing remained there shivering and softly 
repeating her prayers. Jack Frost came leaping and jumping 
and casting glances at the lovely maiden. “Maiden, maiden, I 
am Jack Frost the Ruby-noscd !** he said, “Welcome, Jack 
Frost! God must have sent you to save my sinful soul.” Jack 
Frost was about to crack her body and freeze her to death, but 
he was touched by her ivise words, pitied her, and tossed her a 
fur coat. She put it on, squatted on her heels, and sat thus. 
Again Jack Frost the Ruhy-nosed came leaping and jumping 
and casting glances at the lovely maiden. “Maiden, maiden, 
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I am Jack Frost tlie Ruby-noscdT* he said. “Welcome, Jack 
Frost! God must have sent you to save my sinful soul.” But 
Jack Frost had not come to save her soul at all j he brought her 
a colfer, deep and heavy, full of bedding and petticoats and 
all sorts of things for her do»vry. And she sat on the coffer 
in her fur coat, so gay, so pretty! Again Jack Frost came leap- 
ing and jumping and casting glances at the lovely maiden. 
She welcomed him and he gave her a robe embroidered ^vith 
silver and gold. She put it on — and how beautiful and stately 
I she looked ! She sat there happily singing songs. 

Meanwhile her stepmother was preparing her funeral dinner 
and frying pancakes. “Go, husband,” she said, “bring home 
your daughter, that we may bury her.” The old man went. The 
little dog under the table said : “Bow-^vo%v, the old man’s 
daughter is coming home all decked in gold and silver, but no 
suitor wants the old woman’s daughter!” “Be quiet, you fool! 
Here is a pancake for you, and now say that suitors will come 
for the old woman’s daughter, but of the old man’s daughter 
only bones will be brought home.” The little dog ate the pan- 
cake and said again: “Bow-wow! The old man’s daughter is 
coming home all decked in gold and silver, but the Suitors 
don’t want the old woman’s daughter.” The old womah gave 
the dog more pancakes and beat him, but he kept saying the 
same thing ; “The old man’s daughter is coming home decked 
in gold and silver, but the suitors don’t want the old woman’s 
daughter.” 

The gate creaked, the doors flew wide open, a coffer deep and 
heavy was brought in, and the stepdaughter followed, radiant, 
like a grand lady. The stepmother looked^at her and threw up 
her arms. “Old man, old man,” she ordered, “harness other 
horses, take my daughter al once, put her in the same field, 
in the very same piaceV' The inaa^ook the girl to the same 
field and left her in the very same place. And Jack Frost the 
Ruby-nosed came, looked at his guest, leapt and jumped, but 
did not hear any kind words. He grew angry, seized her, and 
killed her. The old woman said to her husband: “Old man, 
go bring my daughter. Harness spirited horses — and don’t 
overturn the sledge, don’t drop the coffer !” But the little dog 
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under the table said: “Bow-wow,*tbe suitors ivill take the old 
man’s daughter, but the hones of the old woman’s daughter 
^vill be brought home in a sack.” “Don’t lie! here is a pancake 
for you, and say: ‘The old ■woman’s daughter is coming home 
decked in gold and silver.’ ” The gate flew open and the old 
woman ran out to greet her daughter, but instead she embraced 
a cold corpse. She began to wail and howl, but it was too late. 


BVSBAND AND WIFE 


T here were once a husband and a \rffe who seemed to 
live well. But the ^vife was an ingenious woman; when 
the husband went away, she was merry, when he came 
back she fell ill ; she always tried to find work for him to do, 
to get rid of him; one day she would send him hither, the next 
day thither, and while he was away she would give little parties 
and feasts. Her husband %s'ould return, find everything clean 
and in order, and his wife aching and groaning and lying on 
the bench. The husband believed ibat sbe was ill and for bis 
part almost wept. One day ebe conceived the idea of sending 
him to get a medicine in Krimgrad. The husband went On the 
way he met a soldier, who asked: “Whither are you going, 
peasant?” “To Krimgrad to get a medicine.” “Who is sick?” 
“My wfe.” “Go back, go back ivithout fail; I am an expert 
healer myself, I ivill go wth you.” Then he commanded : “Left, 
turn!” Soon they found themselves near the peasant’s barn. 
“Have your ivife sit up,” said the expert “I will find out how 
sick she is.” 

The husband entered the courtyard, put his ear to the door, 
and heard soimds of games, dances, and merriment The 
soldier’s heart boiled, he struck the door, and it opened. The 
>rife was moving about like a s^vau, a young fellow capered 



in front of her, green ^vine ^vas flo-wing on the table. The 
soldier came just in time ; he drank a cup of wne and began 
to cut capers. The •^vif e found him to her liking. What a soldier, 
what a handsome fellow — and so keen, so clever, as though 
he had lived there all his life! Yes, tomorrow there would be 
cakes to bake. “Soldier,” she said, “go to the ham, bring a 
bundle of straw.” 

The soldier went, gathered the straw, tvrapped the husband 
in it, tied it with a rope, sluug it over his shoulders, and 
brought it to the wife. She was glad and intoned a song; “The 
husband went to Krimgrad, to buy healing herbs, to cure the 
wife’s belly with plants. He will never get there, he will never 
come hack. Hey, soldier, accompany me!” The soldier began 
his song; “Do you hear, straw, what’s going on here?” “Oh, 
your song is no good, mine is better. Let us sing it together! 
The husband went to Krimgrad, to buy healing herbs, to cure 
the wife’s belly with plants.” She sang loudly, and the soldier 
sang even more loudly; “Do you hear, straw, what’s going on 
here? The whip is hanging on the wall, and it should be on 
a back!” The straw heard and ^vriggled; the rope burst, the 
husband jumped out, snatched the whip, and began to belabor 
his wife. He cured her in no time. 



IZ^ 

LITTLE SISTER FOX 
AND THE WOLF 


T heiie was once an oW man who lived %vilh his ^vife. 
He said to her: “Woman, do you bake cakes, while I go 
dshlng ” He caught fish and carried home a whole cartful 
of them. As he drove along, he spied a fox lying wound up hke 
a cracknel on the road. The old man got dmvn from his cart 
and came close to the fox, but she did not stir; she lay hke one 
dead. “This will be a gift for my ivife,” said the old man, and 
he took the fox, and put her in the cart, and he himself walked 
in front of it. The fox chose the right moment and began 
quietly to throw one fish after the other out of the cart. She 
thre^v out all the fish and then ran away. “Well, old woman,” 
said the old man, “I have brought you a fine collar for your 
fur coat” “Where?” “There in the cart you tvill find both the 
fish and the collar.” The woman went to the cart and found 
neither collar nor fish. She b^an to abuse ber husband: “Ah, 
you old dotard, you fool! You wTint to cheat me!” Only then 
did the old man realize that the fox ^vas not dead; he grieved 
and grieved, but there was nothing that he could do. 
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Meanwliile tbc fox gatlicrcd up in a pile all tlic fish scattered 
on the road, sat down, and began to eat them. A wolf came 
by and said; “Good day, neighbor!” “Good day, neighbor,” 
answered the fox. “Give me some fish,” said the wolf. “Catcli 
it yourself, then you can eat.” “But I don’t know bow.” “Eb. 
I did it. All you have to do, neighbor, is to go to the river and 
drop your tail into a hole in the icc; the fi«h wll hook them- 
selves to your tail. But sit for a long time, else you won’t catcli 
enough.” The wolf went to the river and dropped his tail into 
a hole in the ice, for it was ivinterlime. He sat and sat; he sal 
through the night, and his tail was frozen in; he tried to raise 
himself, but could not. “Eh,” he thought, “so much fish has got 
hooked to my tail that I cannot pull it out!” Suddenly he saw 
women coming to fetch ^valcr. Seeing the gray wolf, they 
began to cry; “A wolf, a wolf! Hit him, hit him!” They ran up 
to him and began to belabor him, some with cowlstaffs, some 
with pails, others with whatever they had in band. The wolf 
jumped and jumped, tore off his tail, and took to his heels 
•without looking back. “I’ll remember that, neighbor,” he 
thought “I’ll pay you back in kind!” 

Meanwhile Little Sister Fox, having eaten enough fishi 
decided to see whether she could not steal something else. She 
got into a house where women were frying pancakes, stude her 
head into a tub of dough, smeared herself, and ran away. The 
wolf met her. “So that’s the way you teach me?” he said. “I 
was roundly beaten for my pains,” “Eh, neighbor,” said Little 
Sister Fox, “all you have lost is some blood. But I have had 
my brains beaten out of me, and it was much more painful; I 
can hardly hobble along.” “That’s true,” said the wolf. “How 
can you walk in this condition? Belter sit on me, I tvill carry 
you home.” The fox sat on his hack and he carried her. Little 
Sister Fox, while sitting on the wolf’s hack, began to whisper: 
“The beaten one is carrying the unbeaten one, the beaten one 
is carrying the unbe.'iten one.”. “What are you sayingi 
neighbor?” “I am saying, the beaten one is carrying the beaten 
one.” “Very true, neighbor, very true.” 

“Now, neighbor, let’s hnild huts for ourselves,” said the fox- 
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‘'Let's, neighbor.” “I will build myself a hut of linden bark, 
and you build yourself one of ice.” They set to work, and built 
huts for themselves, one of linden bark for the fox and one of 
ice for the wolf, and lived in them. Spring came and the ivolf’s 
hut melted a^vay. “Ah, neighbor,” said the %volf, “you have 
cheated me again; for that I must eat you up.” “Come, 
neighbor, we ^vill make a trial to see ^vho ^vill eat whom.” 
Little Sister Fox took him to a woods near a deep pit and said : 
“Jump ! If you jump across this pit, you shall eat me; if not, I 
eat you.” The wolf jumped and fell into the pit. “Well,” 
said the fox, “sit there !” And she went aivay. 

She walked along carrying a rolling pin in her paw and 
asked a peasant to give her shelter in his house, “Let Little 
Sister Fox spend the night with you,” she said. “We are 
crowded even ^vilhout you,” said the peasant. “I won’t disturb 
you; m lie on the bench and put my tail under it and the 
rolling pin under the stove.” She was allowed to come in. She 
lay on the bench tvith her tail under it and put the rolling pin 
under the stove. Early next morning she got up, burned her 
rolling pin, and then asked: “Where is my rolling pin? I would 
not take even a goose for it!” The peasant had no choice hut 
to give her a goose for the lost rolling pin. The fox took the 
goose and walked away singing: 

Little Sister Fox 
JFalked on the road 
Carrying a rolling pin 
And swapped it for a goose. 

Knock, knock, knock! She knocked at another peasant’s 
door. “Who’s there?” the peasant called out. “I, Little Sister 
Fox. Please give me shelter for the night.” “We are crowded 
even without you.” “I ^von’t disturb you; FlI lie on the bench 
and put my tail under it and the goose under the stove.” She 
was allowed to come in. She lay on the bench wtb her tail 
under tlic bench and put the goose under the stove. Early next 
morning she got up, took her goose, plucked it and ate it, and 
said; “Where is my goose? I would not take even a turkey for 
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it!” The peasant had no choice but to give her a turkey. She 
took it and tvalked away Binging: 

Little Sister Fox 
Walked on the road 
Carrying a rolling pin; 

She swapped it for a goose. 

And the goose for a turkey. 

Knock, knock, knock! She knocked at the door of a third 
peasant. “Who’s there?” the peasant called out. “I, Little Sister 
Fox. Please give me shelter for the night!” “We are crowded 
even without you.” “I won’t disturb you ; I’ll lie on the bench 
and put my tail under it and the turkey under the stove.” She 
was allowed to come in. She lay on the bench with her tail under 
the bench and put the turkey under the stove. Early next 
morning she got up, took her turkey, plucked it and ate it, and 
said: “Where is my turkey? I woxild not take even a maiden 
for it!” The peasant had no choice but to give her a maiden. 
The fox put her in a bag and walked away singing: 

Little Sister Fox 
Walked on the road 
Carrying a rolling pin; 

She sivapped it for a goose, 

The goose for a turkey. 

The turkey for a maiden! 

Knock, knock, knock! She knocked at the door of a fourth 
peasant. “Wlio’s there?” the peasant called out. “I, Little 
Sister Fox. Please give me shelter for the night!” “We are 
crowded even wthout you.” “I won’t disturb you; I’ll He on 
the bench and put my tail under the bench and my bag under 
the stove.” She iras allowed to come in. She lay on the bench 
wth her tail under it and put her bag under the stove. The 
peasant quietly let the maiden out of the bag and shoved in bis 
dog in place of her. Next morning Little Sister Fox made ready 
to go, took her bag, walked on the road, and said: “Maiden, 
sing me a song!” The dog began to howl. The fox took fright, 
flung away the hag with the dog in it, and took to her heels. 
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THe fox ran and ran till she beheld a cock perched on a gate. 
She said to him: “Little cock, little cock, come do^m, I’ll hear 
your confession — ^you have seventy wives, you have always 
been a sinner.” The cock climbed do^ra and she snatched him 
and gobbled him up. 



THE THREE KINGDOMS, 

COPPER, SILVER. AND GOLDEN 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM in a certain land lived a king named 
Byel Byelanin. He had a wife, Nastasya the Golden-tressed, 
and three sons, the princes Piotr, Vasilj, and Ivan. One 
daj the queen went to walk in the garden with her ladies-in- 
waiting and tirewomen. Suddenly a mighty whirhrind arose 
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an j — Qod preserve us ! — it seized the queen and carried her 
off DO one knew whither. 

The king was grieved and distressed and did not know what 
to do. When the princes grew up, he said to them ; “My beloved 
children, which of you will set out to seek his mother?” The 
elder brothers made ready and set out, and then the youngest 
son too begged his father to let him go. “No,” said the king, 
“go not, my little son ! do not leave me a lone old man.” “Give 
me leave, father! I greatly long to wander over the white world 
and find my mother.” The king tried hard to dissuade him but 
could not. Then he said; “Well, there is nothing to be done, 
so go, and God be with you.” 

Prince Ivan saddled his good steed and set out. He rode 
and rode, for a long time or a short time. Speedily a tale is 
spun, with much less speed a deed is done. Finally he came 
to a forest. In that forest stood a most splendid castle. Prince 
Ivan drove into the wide courtyard, saw an old man, and 
said: “Long life to you, old man!” “You are welcome here! 
Who are you, brave youth?” “I am Prince Ivan, the son of 
King Byel Byelanin and Queen Nastasya the Goldemtressed.” 
“Ah, my o^vn nephew! blither is God taking you?” “I am 
traveling in search of my mother,” he said. “Can you not tell 
me, imcle, where to find her?” “No, my nephew, I know not. 
But I ^vill help you if I can. Here is a ball. Throw it before you ; 
it will roll and lead you to high, steep mountains. In those 
mountains is a cave ; enter it, take iron claws, put them on your 
hands and feet, and climb up the moimtain. Perhaps there you 
will find your mother, Nastasya the Golden*tressed.” 

That ^vas good. Prince Ivan said fa^e^vell to his uncle and 
threw the ball before him; the ball rolled and rolled and he 
rode after it. After a long time or a short time, he beheld his 
brothers, Piotr and Vasily, encamped in an open field wth a 
multitude of troops. His brothers met him, saying: “So it’s you, 
Prince Ivan? Where are you going?” “Oh,” he said, “I grew 
weary at home and decided to go in search of my mother. 
Send your troops home and let us travel together.” 

So they did; they dismissed their troops and all three of 
them rode after the ball. Even from a distance they beheld the 
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mountains, so steep and high that — God preserve us! — their 
peaks leaned against heaven. The ball rolled strai^t to a cave. 
Prince Ivan climbed do^vn from his horse and said to his 
brothers: “Here, brothers, is my good steed; I wll go up the 
mountain to seek my mother, and you remain here. "Wait for 
me exactly three months; if I am not back in three months, 
it will be of no use to wait any longer.” 

The brothers thought to themselves that climbing up these 
mountains, anyone might break his head. “Well,” they said, 
“God speed you, we shall wait here.” Prince Ivan went to the 
cave. He saw that the door was of iron, pushed it ■with all his 
strength, and opened it. He entered, and the iron claws slipped 
on his hands and feet of themselves. He began to climb the 
mountain; he climbed and climbed; he labored for a whole 
month, and wth great effort reached the top. “Well,” said he, 
“thanks be to God I” He rested for a while, then walked along 
the mountain peaks. He walked and ■walked and beheld a 
copper castle; at the gate terrible serpents, hundreds of them, 
were fastened ^th copper chains. Near by was a well and at 
the well a copper bucket hung on a copper chain. Prince Ivan 
drew water tvith the bucket and gave it to the serpents to drink. 
They lay down quietly and he passed into the castle. 

The queen of the copper kingdom came out to him. “Who 
are you, brave youth?” “I am Prince Ivan.” She asked: “Have 
you come of your oivn irill or by compulsion. Prince Ivan?” 
“Of my o>vn wll; I am looking for my mother, Nastasya the 
Golden-tressed. A certain Whirlwind kidnaped her in the 
garden. Do you know where she is?” “No, I do not. But not 
far from here you will find my second sister, the queen of the 
silver kingdom; she may tell you.” She gave him a copper 
ball and a copper ring. “The hall,” she said, ‘Svdll lead you 
to my second sister, and the whole copper kingdom is in this 
ring. When you defeat Whirhvind, who keeps me here and flies 
to me every three months, do not forget me, wretched ■woman 
that I am; rescue me from this place and take me 'with you 
back to the free ivorld.” “I ivill,” ansivered Prince Ivan, and 
threw the copper ball. It rolled before Him and the prince 
followed it. He came to the silver kingdom and beheld a castle 
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even more splendid than the first. It was all sUver; at the gate 
terrible serpents were fastened ivith silver chains, and near by 
was a well with a silver bucket. Prince Ivan drew water, gave 
it to the serpents to drink, and they lay doim quietly and let 
him pass into the castle. 

The queen of the silver kingdom came out “For nearly 
three years,” she said, “miglity Whirlwind has kept me here; 

I have not heard a Russian voice -with my ears, nor caught 
a glimpse of a Russian man witli my eyes, and now a Russian 
spirit is flesh before my eyes. Wlio are you, brave youth? 
‘T am Prince Ivan.” “Have you come here of your oivn will or 
by compulsion?” “Of my ownivill. I am looking for my mother; 
she was walking In the green garden when Whirlwind arose and 
carried her off, no one knows whither. Do you know where to 
find her?” “No, I do not; but near here you wll find my eldest 
sister, the queen of the golden kingdom, Elena the Fair; she 
may tell you. Here is a silver ball. Roll it before you and follow 
it : it wll lead you to the gold kingdom. But mind you, when you 
kill Whirlwind, do not forget me, %vretched woman that I am; 
free me from this place and take me along wth you, back to the 
free world. Whirlwind keeps me captive here and flies to me 
every ttvo months.” Then she gave him a silver ring, saying; 
“The whole silver kingdom is in this ring.” Prince Ivan rolled 
the ball ; where the ball went, he followed. 

After a long time or a short time, he saw before him a golden 
castle gleaming like fire; at the gate teemed terrible serpents 
fastened with golden chains; near by was a well, and at the 
well a golden bucket hung on a golden chain. Prince Ivan drew 
watenvith the bucket and gave it to the serpents to drink; they 
lay down qpiietly. The prince entered the castle and was met 
by Elena the Fair. “Who are you, good youth?” “I am Prince 
Ivan.” “How have you come here — of your own will or by 
compulsion?” “I have come of my own wll; I am looking 
for my mother, Nastasya the Golden-tressed. Do you know 
where to find her?” “Of course I know. She lives not far from 
here, and Whirlwind flies to her once a week, and to me once 
a month. Here is a golden ball for you. Roll it before you and 
follow it; it will lead you where you want to go. And take 
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this golden ring too — all of the golden kingdom is in it. Now 
mind you, prince! When you conquer Whirlwind, do not for- 
get me, wetched woman that I am; take me along wth you 
hack to the free world.” “Yes,” he said, “I tvill take you.” 

Prince Ivan rolled the hall and followed it He walked and 
walked and came to such a castle that — God preserve us! — it 
nearly dazzled him, so brightly did it gleam %vith diamonds 
and precious stones. At the gale six-headed serpents hissed; 
Prince Ivan gave them water to drink and tliey lay down 
quietly and let him pass into the castle. The prince went 
through great chambers and in the very last one found his 
mother; she sat on a lofty throne, attired in royal garments 
and crowned wth a precious crown. She looked at the visitor 
and cried: “Ah my God, is it you, my beloved son? How have 
you happened to come here?” “Thus and thus,” he said. “I 
have come for you.” “Well, little son, you will have a hard 
time. For in these mountains reigns the wicked, mighty Wliirl- 
tvind, and all the spirits obey him; it is he who carried me off. 
You must fight trith him. Come quickly to the cellar.” 

They went to the cellar; there stood ttvo tubs of water, one 
on the right, the other on the left. Queen Nastasya the Golden- 
tressed said : “Drink some water from the right.” Prince Ivan 
drank. “Now, how much strength is in you?” the queen asked 
him. “I am so strong that I could overturn this whole castle wth 
one hand.” “Now drink some more.” The prince drank more. 
“How much strength is in you now?” “Now, if I wanted to, I 
could overturn the whole world.** “Oh, that is a great deal of 
strength. Now change these tubs around; put the one on the 
right to the left, and the one on the left to the right.” Prince 
Ivan took the tubs and changed them around. “You see.^ my 
beloved son,” said the queen, “one tub contains the water of 
strength, and the other the water of weakness; he who drinks 
from the first ^vill be a mighty champion, ■%vhile he ^vho drinks 
from the second tvill he quite helpless. Whirhvind always 
dnnks the Avater of strength and keeps it in the tub on the 
right side; so we must deceive him, othenvise you ■\vill never 
be able to get the better of him.” 

They returned to the palace. “Whirhvind ivill come soon,’* 
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the qiieen said to Prince Ivan. “Sit under my purple robe so 
that he will not see you. And when he comes and begins to 
embrace and kiss me, seize his mace. He will rise very high, 
he 'svill carry you over seas and precipices ; but do you be care- 
ful not to let go of the mace. Whirlwind will get tired, he wOl 
want to drink the water of strength, he wll descend into the 
cellar, and rush to tlie tub on the right side ; hut do you drink 
from the tub on the left Then he >rill become completely 
powerless and you can tvrest his sword from him and with one 
blow cut off his head. Wlien you cut off his head, you wU hear 
straightway a voice behind you, saying: ‘Strike again! strike 
again!’ But do not strike, little son. Instead, answer this: ‘A 
hero’s hand does not strike twice; it fells the enemy at one 
blow.’ ’’ 

Prince Ivan had no sooner hidden under the purple robe 
than the courtyard grew dark and everything shook: Whirl* 
■wind came, struck the earth, turned into a goodly youth, and 
entered the castle; in his hands he held a battle mace. “Fie, 
fie, fie !’’ he shouted, “Why do I smell thcRussianbrealh inhere? 
Did someone come to see you?” The queen answered: “I do not 
know why you think so.” Whirlwind rushed to embrace and 
kiss her, and Prince Ivan at once seized his mace. “I will devour 
you,” cried Whirhrind. “Well,” replied Prince Ivan, “my old 
grandmother said that of two things one will happen: either 
you will devour me or you Avill not,” Whirlwind dashed out 
through the window and soared up to the sky ; and he carried 
Prince Ivan over mountains, on and on, saying : “I Avill smash 
you.” And he soared over seas, threatening: “I >rill dro^m 
you.” But no, the prince did not let go of the mace. 

Whirlwind flew over the whole world, became tired, aod 
began to descend. He descended straight into the cellar, rushed 
to the tub on the right side, and began to drink the water of 
^veakness, ^vhile Prince Ivan rushed to the left, drank the water 
of strength, and became the mightiest champion in the whole 
world. He saw that Whirlwind had lost all his strength, wrested 
Uie sharp sword from him, and cut ofF his head. He heard a 
voice behind him crying; “Strike again, strike again, else be 
will come to life !” “No,” answered the prince, “a hero’s hand 
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does not strike t^vice, but always fells the enemy at one blow.” 
He made a fire at once, burned the body and the bead, and 
scattered the ashes to the ^vind. 

Prince Ivan’s mother ^vas overjoyed. “Well, my beloved 
son,” she said, “let us make merry and eat, and then let us 
hasten home, for it is wearisome here; there are no people to 
talk with.” “But who serves you?” “Wait and see.” They had 
no sooner thought of eating than the table set itself, and 
various meats and wines appeared on it of themselves. The 
tpieen and the prince dined while invisible musicians played 
wonderful songs for them. They ate and drank their fill and 
rested. Then Prince Ivan said: “Let us go, mother, it is time; 
my brothers are wailing for me at the foot of the mountain. 
And on our ^vay we must rescue the three queens whom Whirl- 
•tvind has kept here.” 

They took everything they needed and set out. First they 
stopped for the queen of the golden kingdom, then for the 
queen of the silver kingdom, and at last for the queen of the 
copper kingdom. They took these queens ^v^th them and 
provided themselves ^vith linen and many other things, and in 
a short tune they came to the place where they had to climb 
down the mountain. Prince Ivan let his mother do^vn first on 
a linen cloth, then Elena the Fair and her two sisters. The 
brothers stood below wailing and thought to themselves: “We 
will leave Prince Ivan up there, and ■will take our mother and 
the queens to our father and tell him that we found them.” 
“I shall take Elena the Fair for myself,” said Prince Piotr. 
“You, Vasily, will take the queen of the silver kingdom, and 
the queen of the copper kingdom we 'will marry to some 
general.” 

When Prince Evan’s turn came to descend the mountain, 
his older brothers seized the doth, pulled it, and ripped it off. 
Prince Ivan remained on the mountain. What could he do? He 
wept bitterly and turned back; he walked and walked, over the 
copper kingdom, and over the silver kingdom, and over the 
golden kingdom, hut not a soul did he find auy^vhere ! He came 
to the diamond kingdom, and still there was no one. What was 
he to do all alone and bored to death? He beheld a reed pipe 
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lying on a window. He took it in his hand. “Let me play,” he 
said, “to ease my Boredom.” He had no sooner put the pipe to 
his lips than Lame and One-eyed sprang forth. “What do you 
ivish. Prince Ivan?” they said. “I am hungry.” 

Straightway as though from nowhere a table was set, and on 
the table were choice wines and meats. Prince Ivan ate and 
he thought: “Nowit would notbe bad to rest.” He blew his reed 
pipe and Lame and One-eyed appeared, saying: “Wliat do you 
wish, Prince Ivan?” “That a bed be made ready.” He had no 
sooner said this than a wonderful bed was ready. He lay on it, 
had a good sleep, and again blew his reed pipe. “What do you 
wish?” Lame and One-eyed asked him. “So you can do every- 
thing?” asked Prince Ivan. “Yes, we can do everything. Prince 
Ivan, and we wll do everything for him who blows this reed 
pipe. Just as we served Whirlwind before, we are now glad to 
serve you; only you must always keep this reed pipe wth 
you.” “Very well, then,” said Prince Ivan, “I want to be in 
my own kingdom at once.” 

He had no sooner said this than he found himself in hU king* 
dom, in the middle of the market place. He began to walk 
among the stalls and met a shoemaker — a merry fellow. The 
prince asked: “Whither are you going, little man?” “I am 
taking my shoes to sell, for I am a shoemaker.” “Take me as 
your journeyman,” “But do you know how to make shoes?” 
“I can make anything you ivisb; not only shoes but even 
clothes.” “Well, come with me.” 

They came to the shoemaker's house. The shoemaker said! 
“Well, set to work! Here is material for you, the very best; let 
me see ho^v well you can cobble.” Prince Ivan went to his room, 
took out his reed pipe, and Lame and One-eyed appeared. 
“What do you wsh. Prince Ivan?” they asked. “I want a pair 
of shoes ready by tomorrow.” “Oh, that is a tiny service, not a 
task.” “Here is the material.” “What sort of material is that? 
Nothing but trash 1 Just good enough to throw out the window. 

Next morning the prince awoke and found on the table a 
pair of beautiful shoes, of the very best make. The master 
arose too and said : “Well, my good youth, have you se^vn the 
shoes?” “They are ready.” “Show them to me.” The shoemaker 



looked! at the shoes aod gasped: *‘What a craftsman I have 
found for myself!” he said. “No, not a craftsman — a real 
wonder.” He took the shoes to sell them on the market place. 
At that time three weddings were being prepared for at the 
king’s palace: Prince Piotr was making ready to marry Elena 
the Fair, Prince Vasily was towed the queen of the silver king* 
dom, and the queen of the copper kingdom was being given to 
a general. They began to buy attire for these weddings, and 
Elena the Fair needed shoes. Our shoemaker’s shoes were the 
best of all, and he was brought to the king’s palace. 

When Elena the Fair looked at the shoes, she said: “What 
is this? Only in the mountains can such shoes be made.” She 
paid the shoemaker a high price and said to him: “Make me 
another pair of shoes ^vithout taking my measure, and let them 
he se^ra perfectly, ornamented ^vith precious stones, and 
studded rvith diamonds. And let them be ready by tomorrow, 
else you ^vill go to the gallows.” 

The shoemaker took the money and the precious stones 
and wenthome a gloomy man! “Woe is me !” he said. “What am 
I to do now? How can I make such shoes by tomorrow, and 
tvithout taking her measure into the bargain? Doubtless I shall 
he hanged in the morning! Let me at least drink down my mis* 
fortune with my friends for the last lime.” He entered an 
alehouse. He had many friends there and they asked him: 
“Brother, why arc you so gloomy?” “Ah, my beloved friends, 
I am going to be hanged tomorrow.” “But why?” The shoe- 
maker told them of his misfortune. “It’s no use trying to work; 
instead, let us regale ourselves together for the last time.” They 
drank and drank and reveled and reveled till the shoemaker 
began to reel. “Well,” he said, “I shall take a keg of wine home 
and go to sleep. And tomorrow, as soon as the hangman comes 
for me, I tvill drink a couple of gallons; let tiiem hang me 
unconscious.” 

He came home. “Well, you accursed creature,” he said to 
Prince Ivan, “do youknow whatyour shoes have done forme?” 
And he told his journeyman the whole story. “Tomorro^v -when 
I am sent for,” he ordered, “a^vaken me at once.” At night 
Prince Ivan took out his reed pipe, blew it, and Lame and One* 
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eyed appeared. “What do you wisli. Prince Ivan?” they asked. 
“That such and such shoes he ready.” “They will he.” Prince 
Ivan lay down to sleep ; next morning he awoke and beheld the 
shoes on the table, gleaming like fire. He went to rouse his 
master, saying: “Master, it is lime to arise.” “What? Have I 
been sent for? Give me the keg of wine at once ! Here is a cup, 
pour the ^vine, let them hang me drunk.” “But the shoes are 
ready.” “What do you mean? Where are they?” The master 
ran to see them. “Ah,” he said, “but when did we make them?” 
“In the night; don’t you remember, master, how tve cut and 
sewed them?” “I have been sound asleep, brother; I can barely 
remember anything.” 

The shoemaker took the shoes, wrapped them up, and ran 
to the palace. Elena the Fair saw the shoes and thought: 
“Surely, the spirits made them for Prince Ivan.” Then she 
asked the shoemaker: “How did you make these?” “Oh,” he 
said, “I can do everything.” “If so, make me a wedding gown, 
and let it be embroidered with gold and studded with diamonds 
and precious stones. And let it be ready tomorrow morning, 
else your head wll roll.” 

Again the shoemaker went home gloomy, and found that his 
friends had been waiting for him a long time. “Well, how was 
it?” they asked him. “What do you think?” he said. “Nothing 
but accursed trouble! The enemy of all Christian souls has 
come; she ordered me to make her a wedding gown with gold 
and precious stones for tomorrow. And am I a tailor? Surely 
my head will roll in the morning.” “Eh, brother, the morning 
is %vdser than the evening; let us go and revel.” 

They went to the alehouse and drank and reveled. Again 
the shoemaker got tipsy, draped home a whole keg of wine, 
and said to Prince Ivan: “Well, little fellow, tomorrow when 
you ^vake me up I will swallow three gallons; let them cut off 
my head while I am drunk. Such a go^vn I could not make in 
a lifetime.” The master lay down to sleep and soon was snoring. 
But Prince Ivan blew his reed pipe and Lame and One-eyed 
appeared. “What do you wish, prince?” they asked. “Let a 
gown be ready for tomorrow — exactly like the one Elena the 
Fair wore in 'VtTiirhvind’s castle.” “It will be ready.” 





At daybreak Prince Ivan awoke and the go^vn was lying on 
the table, gleaming like fire, illumining the whole room. He 
roused his master, who opened his sleepy eyes and said : “What 
is it? Have I been sent for to have my head cut off? The tvine, 
quickly!” “But the go^vn is ready.” “Impossible! When did we 
have time to sew it?” “In the night, of com-se; you yourself 
cut it” “Ah, brother, I can hardly remember it; I see it as 
though in a dream.” The shoemaker took the go^vm and ran to 
the palace. Elena the Fair gave him much money and said: 
“No^v see to it that hy tomorrow at daybreak, seven versts out 
at sea, a golden palace stands, and that from it a golden bridge 
leads to our palace, and that the bridge is spread wth precious 
velvet, and that at the railings on both sides marvelous trees 
are grooving and singing birds singing in various voices. If you 
have not done all this by tomorrow, I shall order you to be 
quartered.” 

The shoemaker left Elena the Fair and his head hung low. 
His friends met him. “Well, brother?” they asked, “I am lost! 
Tomorrow 1 shall be quartered. She gave me such a task that 
no devil could do it.” “Oh, stop worrying! The morning is 
•wiser than the evening; let us go to the alehouse.” “Yes, let 
us go; I should at least have a good time before I die.” So they 
drank and drank; by night the shoemaker had drunk so much 
that he bad to be led home. “Farewell, little fellow,” he said 
to Prince Ivan, “tomorrow I shall be put to death.” “Is there a 
new task to perform?” “Yes.” And he told his journeyman 
what it was. Then the shoemaker lay do^vn and began to snore. 
Prince Ivan went straight to his room, blew bis reed pipe, and 
Lame and One-eyed appeared. “Wliat do you "wish. Prince 
tvau?” they “You this iot vac.” “Yes, 

Prince Ivan, here at last is a real task! Well, what must be 
done must be done. Tomorrow everything tvill be ready.” 

Next morning at daybreak Prince Ivan woke up and looked 
out of the tvindow. Heavens above! Everything was ready; 
the golden castle was gleaming like fire. He roused his master, 
who jumped up in haste. “What is it?” he said. “Have they 
come for me? Quick, some tvine! Let me he drunk when they 
put me to death.” “But the palace is ready.” “What are you 
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saying?” The shoemaker looked ont of the %vindow and gasped 
in amazement, “How as it done?” “DonU you rememher bo\v 
we toiled together?” “Ah, I must have slept soundly; I can 
hardly remember.” They ran to the golden palace and found 
in it wealth imdreamed, unheard of. Prince Ivan said : “Here is 
a broom for you, master. Go and dust the railings of the bridge. 
And when anyone comes and ask i you who lives in the palace, 
do not say anything, but give bin, this little note.” 

The shoemaker went to dust .he railings of the bridge. In 
the morning Elena the Fair woke up, saw the golden palace, 
and ran straightway to the kin^. “Look, Your Majesty! she 
said. “See what is happening 1 erel a golden palace has been 
built on the sea. From the pa.ace a bridge seven versts long 
reaches to here. Aroimd the b.'idge there are marvelous trees, 
and songbirds are singing in many voices.” The king 
sent men out to ask ivbat all this meant, and whether there 
■was not some mighty hero come to bis kingdom. The messengers 
came to the shoemaker and began to question him. He said* 
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"I do not know the answer, but I have a letter for your king.” 
In this letter Prince Ivan told his father everything that had 
happened: how he had rescued his mother and won Elena the 
Fair, and how his older brothers had deceived him, With the 
messengers Prince Ivan sent golden carriages and asked the 
king and the queen, Elena the Fair, and her sisters to come to 
him; and he asked that his brothers be brought behind them 
in simple carts. 

All of them made ready at once and set out; Prince Ivan 
met them wth joy. The king wanted to put his elder sons to 
death for their perfidy, hut Prince Ivan obtained pardon for 
them from his father. Then a grand feast began: Prince Ivan 
married Elena the Fair, the queen of the silver kingdom mar- 
ried Prince Piotr, and the queen of the copper kingdom 
married Prince Vasily. The shoemaker was made a general. 
I was at that feast and drank mead and ivine ; it ran dotsm my 
mustache hut did not go into my mouth. 


THE COCK AND THE HAND MILL 


O NCE THERE LiYED au old man and his wife. They were 
poor, very poor people. They had no bread; so they 
went to the woods, ga Aercd acorns, brought them home, 
and began to eat them. They ate fora long time or a short time, 
but at one point the old woman let an acorn fall and it dropped 
into the cellar. The acorn struck root and in a short time gre%v 
as high as the floor. The old woman noticed this and said: 
“Old man, we must cut the floor. Let the oak grow higher ; on6e 
it has gro^vn, we shall not have to go to the woods to pick acorns, 
we shall gather them at home,” The old man cut the floor; the 
tree grew and grew till it reached the ceiling. The old man 
hammered out the ceiling, and later removed the roof; the 
treejtept on growng and growing till it reached the sky. The 
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old imn and woiinn had by now eaten up llieir supply of 
acorns, so the old man took i bag and climbed up the tree 

He climbed and climbed ind finally reached the sky lie 
tv'alked and walked there and finally saw a little cock tvilb 
a golden crest, a buttery bead, and a hand mill stood near by 
The old man did not think too much about it, he simply took 
the cock and the hand null and climbed down to his house 
Wlien he reached the ground he said “Now, old woman, what 
shall we do, what shall we eal^” “Wait,'’ said the old woman 
‘ let me try the hand mill ” She took the hand mill and began 
to grind at each turn a pancake and a pie came out, at each 
turn a pancake and a pie And she fed the old man his fill 

A certain nobleman drove by and slopped at the old couple’s 
house. “Do you have anything lo eat’” he asked Tlie old 
woman said “What shall I give you, my good man’ Would 
you like some pancakes’” She look the hand mill and turned 
the handle pancakes and pies fell out The traveler ate them 
and said “Grandmother, sell me yoiir hand null ” “No,” said 
the old woman, “it is not for sale ” So the guest stole her hand 
mill When the old man and woman discovered the theft they 
began to grieve greatly “Wait,^' said Little Cock Golden Cre«t, 
“I will fly after the tliief and catch him ” He came to the boyar’s 
house, perched on the gate, and crowed “Cock a doodle doo^ 
Boyar, boyar, give us back our sky blue golden hand milB 
Boyar, boyar, give us back our sky blue golden band mill! ’ 
When the boyar heard this he commanded “Eh, bttle fellow, 
throav him into the tvater ” 

The cock ivas caught and thrown into the well He began to 
say “Little beak, little beak, drink the -water’ Little mouth 
little mouth, drink the water And he drank all the water 
Having drunk it he flew to the boyar's house, perched on the 
balcony, and crowed again “Cock a doodle doo’ Boyar, boyar 
give us back our sky blue golden hand mill ’ Boyar, boyar, give 
us back our sky blue golden hand null 

The boyar ordered the cook to throav Imn into a hot stove 
The cock was caught and thrown into a hot stove, straight into 
the fire And he began to say “Little beak little beak, pour 
water’ Little moutli, htllc mouth, pour water’” and he 


qiienchetl nil the fire in the stove. Then he took wng, flew into 
the boyar’s room, and crowed again: *‘Cock*a.doodIc-doo! 
Boyar, boyar, give ns back our sky blue golden hand mill! 
Boyar, boyar, give us back our sky blue golden hand mill !” Tlie 
guests beard him and ran away from the house; the master ran 
after them to bring them back; Little Cock Golden Crest 
snatched the band mill and fletv with it to the old man and 
woman. 



1^1 

TERESnienKA 


^ N OLD MAN and his w-ife led a miserable existence. Tliey 
had lived together all of their lives, yet bad no children. 
- In their younger days they had managed somehow to 
struggle along; but noiv that they were old Uiere was no one to 
give them drink, and they grieved and lamented. One day tliey 
cut a little block of wood, wrapped it in swaddling clothes, put 
it in a little cradle, and began to rock it and sing lullabies to it; 
and in place of tlie block of wood there began to gro^v irt the 
Bivaddling clothes a little son, Tereshichka, a real little jewel. 
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The boy grew and grew and reached the age of reason. His 
father made him a little boat. Tereshichka went to catch fish 
and his mother brought him milk and curd cheese. She would 
go to the shore and call: “Tereshiclika, my little son, sail, sail 
to the little shore; I, your mother, have brought you milk.” 
Tereshichka would hear her voice from afar, sail to the shore, 
pour out his catch of fish, eat and drink, and go back to fish 
again. One day his mother told him ; “My darling little son, be 
careful, Chuvilikha, the witch, is after you ; do not fall into her 
clutches.” Having said this she left. Chuviliklia came to the 
shore and called in a terrible voice: “Tereshichka, my little 
son, sail, sail to the little shore; I, your mother, have brought 
you milk.” But Tereshichka was not deceived and said: “Sail 
farther, farther, my little boat! This is not the voice of my dear 
mother, hut that of Chuviliklia, the wicked mtch.” 

Chuvilikha heard him, ran away, found a skillful singing 
teacher, and got herself a voice like that of Tereshichka^ 
mother. The mother came and called her son in a soft voice: 
“Tereshichka, my little son, sail, sail to the little shore; I, your 
mother, have brought you milk.” Tereshichka heard her and 
said; “Sail closer, closer, my little boat; this is the voice of my 
dear mother.” His mother gave him food and drink and he 
went again to fish. Chuvilikha, the witch, came, and clianted 
in the voice she had acquired, exactly like his own mother. 
Tereshiclika was deceived and came close to shore; she 
snatched him, put him in a bag, and darted off. She came to a 
little hut on chicken legs, told her daughter to roast him, and 
left to get other booty. Tereshichka was not a fool; he did not 
let the girl hurt him. Instead, he put her to roast in the oven 
and climbed up a tall oak. 

Chuviliklia came back, jumped into the bouse, ate and drank, 
went out into the courtyard, rolled and wallowed, and said: 
“I wll roll and wallow, having eaten of Tereshichka’s flesh.” 
And he cried to her from the oak; “Roll, ivilch, wallow, witch, 
having eaten your mvn daughter’s flesh!” She heard him, 
raised her head, looked in all directions — there was no one to 
be seen anywhere! Again she intoned: “I wll roll and walloi'% 
hanng eaten of Tereshiclika’s flesh.” And he again answered: 



*‘Roll, ^vitcIl, -^vallow, witch, having eaten your own daughter’s 
flesh.” She took fright, looked up, and saw him in the tall oak. 
She jumped up and rushed to the blacksmith, crying; “Black- 
smith, blacksmith, forge me an axl” The blacksmith forged an 
ax for her and said to her: “Do not cut with the edge but with 
the butt end.” 

She did as he had told her, knocked and knocked, cut and 
cut, hut could not achieve anything. She clung to the tree 
and sank her teeth in it, and the tree cracked. Gray geese flew 
in the sky. Tereshichka saw that he was in trouble, beheld the 
geese, and began to implore tliem: 

Geese, gray geese, tahe me iviih you! 

Take me on your wings 
To my father, to my mother. 

They will give you food and drink. 

The geese answered: “Qua-qua! There is another flock 
flying, hungrier than we, they will take you home I” Meanwhile 
the witch was gnawing so that splinters flew, and the oak 
cracked and shook. The second flock came. Tereshichka cried 
again: 

Geese, gray geese, take me ivith you! 

Take me on your tvings. 

To my father, to my mother. 

They will give you food and drink. 

“Qua-qua!” answered the geese. “A little plucked goose is 
following us, he ivill take you home!” The little goose did not 
come, and the tree cracked and shook. The witch would bite a 
•<vhile, then look at Tereshichka, lick her lips, and gna%v the tree 
again ; any time now he would fall down. Fortunately, tlie little 
plucked goose came, flapped Ins wings, and Tereshichka im- 
I ploredhim: 

My little goose, take me ivith you! 

Take me on your udngs ' 

To my mother, to my father. 

They will give you food and drink 
And ivash you in ^an water. 
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The little plucked goose pitied liim. They flew to tlie wndow 
of his o^m father’s house and sat on the grass. Meanwhile tlie 
old woman bad fried pancakes and bad invited guests, and was 
serving Tereshichka’s funeral repast, saying: “This pancake 
is for you, my little guest, and this one for you, my husband, 
and this one for me.” Teceshichka said beneath the window: 
“And which one is fdr me?” “Look out, old man, who wants 
a pancake there?” the old woman asked. The old man went 
out, saw Tereshichka, took him in his arms, brought him to 
Ills mother — and hearty embraces were exchanged all around. 
As for the little plucked goose, he was given food and drink 
and set free. And thereafter lie spread his ivings wide, flew at 
the head of the flock, and remembered how he had rescued 
Tereshichka. 



KING BEAR 


O NCE THERE LIVED a tsar and a tsarina who had no 
children. One day the tsar went out to hunt fur-bearing 
animals and migratory birds. It was hot and be wanted 
to drink some water. He saw a well o£f to one side, approached 
it, bent over it, and was about to drink when King Bear seized 
him by the beard. “Let me go,” begged the tsar. “Not imless 
you give me the thing in your own borne tha’t you do not know 
is there.” “"What is there in my oivn home that I don’t know 
is there?” thought the tsar. “I think I know everything. I’d 
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rather give you a herd of cows,” he said. “No, I do not want 
even two herds.” “Well, take a herd of horses.” “Not even two 
herds; but give me the thing that you do not know is there in 
your o\m home.” 

The tsar agreed, released his beard, and rode home. As he 
entered tlie palace he was informed that his wfe had given 
birth to twins, Prince Ivan and Princess Maria ; they were what 
he had not known was in his own home. The tsar wrung his 
hands and wept bitterly. “Wliy areyou so distressed?” the tsa* 
rina asked him. “How can I help weeping? I have given my o\vn 
children to King Bear.” “How did that happen?” “In such and 
such a manner,” answered the tsar. “But we won’t give them 
away!” “Oh, there is no way out of it! In the end he would 
destroy the whole kingdom, and take them none the less.” 

They thought and thought about what they should do and 
at last hit upon a plan. They dug a very deep ditch, furnished 
it, adorned it like a palace, and stored it with supplies of every 
sort and sufficient food and drink for a long sojourn. Tlien they 
put their children into the ditch, built a ceiling on top of it, 
threw earth over it, and leveled off the ground around it very 
smoothly. 

Soon afterward the tsar and tsarina died. Their cliildren 
greiv bigger and bigger. Finally King Bear came for them. He 
looked everywhere — ^but no one was there! The palace was 
deserted. He walked and walked, went all over the house, and 
thought to liimself ; “Who ^vill tell me where the tsar’s children 
are?” Lo and behold, there was a chisel stuck in the wall. 
“Chisel, chisel,” said King Bear, “tell me, where are the tsar’s 
children?” “Take me out into the yard and cast me on the 
ground ; where I stick, do you dig.” IGng Bear took the chisel, 
went out into the yard, and cast it on the ground; the chisel 
\vnmed, -whiTled, and stntk fast above the place 
Prince Ivan and Princess Maria were hidden. Tlie bear dug 
up the earth with his pairs, broke the ceiling, and said: “Ali, 
Prince Ivan, ah. Princess Maria. So there you are ! So you were 
hiding from me ! Your father and mother tried to cheat me, and 
in revenge I ivill eat you !” “Ah, King Bear, do not eat us ! Many 
chickens and geese and other goods and chattels were left to us 
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1)) our f allier , ibtre is enough lo satisfy > ou ” “Well, so be it ^ 
Sit upon me , I mil tnke j ou to be nty scri ants ” 

They sit upon liiin, and King Bear carried llicm to such 
steep and high mountains that they seemed lo be going up to 
the very slcj , the place ivas utterly deserted, no one In ed there 
“We arc hungry and thirsty,” said Prince It an and Princess 
Maria “I mil run and gel you something to eat and drink,” 
answered the bear “Meanwhile, you stay here and resu” Tlie 
bear ran olT to get food and the prince and princess stood there 
and av epU Out of noavherc, a bright falcon appeared, shook his 
avinge, and said these avords “Ah, Prince la an and Princess 
Maria, avhat fate has brought you here ^’Tliej told him “Wliy 
has the hear taken you’” “To scrae him in aarious arajs ” “Do 
you avant me to carry you aaaay’ Sit upon my aaings ” Tliey 
seated themselves upon him, the bright falcon rose higher 
than standing trees, low er only tlian nioa ing clouds, and set out 
for dulantlands At that moment King Bear came back, sighted 
the falcon in the skies, struck hi« head against the damp earth, 
and sent a flame straight to tlic falcon's mngs The falcon's 
asings avere singed and he dropped the prince and princess on 
the ground “All,” said the bear, “so you wanted to flee from 
me , for tint I mil eat you up with all > our little bones ” “Do 
not eat us, King Bear , we shall sera e y ou faillifully ” Tlic bear 
forgave tliem and took them to his own kingdom, tlicrc the 
mountains were even higlier and steeper 

Some lime, a short tunc or a long time, as ent by “All,” said 
Prince Ivan, “I am hungry ” “I too,” said Princess Maria King 
Bear went off to gel food and told them sternly to stay where 
they were They sat on llie green grass and avept bitter tears 
Prom noavhere an eagle appeared, he dropped from behind the 
clouds and asked them “Ah, Pnnee Ivan and Princess Mana, 
avhat fate has brought y ou here’” Tliey told him “Do you want 
me to carry you aavay’” “Impossible’ Tlie bright falcon tried 
to carry Us aavay , but he could not, and you can’t either’” “The 
falcon is a small bird, I avill fly higher than he Sit upon my 
avings ” Tlie pnnee and princess seated themselves upon him, 
the eagle spread lus anngs and soared higher than the falcon 
The bear came hack, sighted the eagle in the skies, struck his 
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head against the damp earth, and singed the eagle’s wngs with 
a flame. The eagle dropped Prince Ivan and Princess Maria to 
the ground. “Ah, so you again tried to run away!” said the bear. 
“Now I will really eat you.” “Do not cat us, please; the eagle 
lured us with false promises. We shall serve you in faith and 
in truth.” King Bear forgave them for the last time, gave them 
food and drink, and took them farther away. 

Some time, a short time or a long time, went hy. “Ali,” said 
Prince Ivan, “I am hungry.” too,” said Princess Maria. 
King Bear went off to get them some food. They sat on the 
green grass and wept. Out of nowhere appeared a Inillock who 
waved his head and asked: “Prince Ivan, Princess Maria, what 
fate has brought you here?” They told him. “Do you want me 
to carry you away?” “Impossible! The falcon and the eagle 
tried to carry us away hut could not; you can do it even less 
than they.” And they were so drowned in tears that they could 
hardly speak. “The birds couldn’t carry you away, but I will! 
Sit on my back.” They mounted the bullock and he ran off at 
a not very fast pace. Tlie hear saw that the prince and princess 
were trying to get away from Iiira and rushed to pursue them. 
“Ah, bullock, bullock,” cried the tsar’s children, “the bear is 
after us.” “Is he far behind us?” “No, quite close.” 

The bear jumped close to them and was about to seize them, 
but the bullock strained, and pasted Ibe bear’s eyes shut with 
dung. The bear rushed to the blue sea to wash his eyes, while 
the bullock ran on and on. After the bear had washed bimself 
he again pursued them. “Ah, bullock, bullock! Tbe bear is 
after us.” “Is be far behind us?” “Oh no, quite close!” Tlie 
bear jumped close to them, and again the bullock strained, 
and pasted the bear’s eyeS ivilh dung. While tlie bear ran to 
wash them, tlie bullock kept on and on. He plastered the bear’s 
eyes for the third time, and then gave Prince Ivan a comb and 
a towel and said: “When the bear comes close to us again, the 
first time cast tlie comb behind you and tbe second time wave 
the towel.” 

The bullock ran on, farther and farther. Prince Ivan looked 
back and saw that King Bear was pursuing them and was about 
to catch them! He took the comb and cast it behind him, and 
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suddenly such a thiclc forest sprang up tliat through it bird 
could not fly nor beast crawl nor man walk nor horse gallop. 
The bear gnawed and gnawed; with great cfTorl he gnawed out 
a very narrow path for liiniseU, got tlirough the tliick forest, 
and rushed on in pursuit of the tsar’s children; but iliey were 
far, far off I Finally the bear began to overtake them. Ivan Tsa- 
re\'ich looked hack, ^vaved the towel behind him, and suddenly 
a lake of fire spread out, immensely tvide! The waves surged 
from one end to the other. King Bear stood some time on the 
shore, then turned hack home. Soon the bullock and Prince 
Ivan and Princess Maria came to a glade. 

In that glade stood a large and magnificent house. “Here is 
a house for you,” said the bullock. ‘^Live here without care. 
And now prepare a woodpile in the yard, slaughter me on 
it, and then burn me.” “All,” said the tsar’s children, “why 
should we slaughter you? Rather, live nith us; we will take 
care of you, feed you fresh grass, and bring you spring water 
to drink.” “No, burn me and plant the ashes on tliree beds: 
from tbe first a horse ivill jump out, from tlie second a dog, and 
on the third an apple tree tvill grow. You, Prince Ivan, will 
ride on this horse, and tvith this dog go bunting.” They did as 
he commanded. 

One day Prince Ivan decided to go hunting; he said farewell 
to his sister, mounted his horse, and went to the w'oods. He 
killed a goose and a duck and caught a live wolf cub and 
brought It home. Tlie young prince saw that he was lucky at 
hunting, so he went again, shot all kinds of game birds, and 
caught a live bear cub. Tbe third time Prince Ivan went hunt- 
ing, be forgot to take bis dog with him. Meamvbile Princess 
Maria went to tbe lake to wash clothes. As she washed, a six- 
headed dragon came flying to the other shore of the lake of fire, 
changed into a handsome man, saw the princess, and said to 
her in a sweet voice: “Greetings, lovely maiden!” “Greetings, 
good youth 1” “The old ivivcs say that in former times this lake 
did not exist; if a high bridge spanned it, I would come to tlie 
other side and marry you.” “'Waitl A bridge ivill be here iu a 
trice!” answered Princess Maria and waved her towel. In that 
instant the towel spread out in an arc and hung above the lake 
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like a high and beautiful bridge. The dragon crossed it, 
changed into his former shape, put Prince Ivan’s dog under 
lock and key, and cast the key into the lake ; then he seized the 
princess and carried her off. 

Prince Ivan came back from the hunt and found his sister 
gone, and the imprisoned dog hoivling; he saw the bridge 
across the lake and said; “A dragon must have carried Maria 
away!” He went to seek her. He walked and walked until, in 
an open field, he found a hut on chicken legs and dog’s heels. 
“Little hut, little hut,” he said, “turn your back to the woods 
and your front to me!” The hut turned around; Prince Ivan 
entered, and in it, stretched from corner to corner, lay Baba 
Yaga the Bony-legged, ^vith her nose grown into the ceiling. 
“Fie, fie!” she said. “Hitherto one never heard a Russian 
breath, and now a Russian breath has come into view and 
thrusts itself under one’s very nose! Why have you come, 
Prince Ivan?” “To ask your help in my misfortune.” “And 
nhat is your misfortune?” The prince told her. “Well,” she 
said, “go home. In your yard there is an apple tree. Break three 
green twigs from it, ^veave them together, and strike the lock 
where the dog is locked up; the lock will at once break into 
little pieces. Then go boldly forth to fight the dragon ; he won’t 
be able to resist you,” 

Prince Ivan returned home and freed his dog, who ran out 
in great anger. He also took tlie wolf cub and bear ctib wtli 
him and set out against the dragon. Wlien they found the 
dragon, the beasts threw themselves upon him and tore him to 
shreds. And Prince Ivan took Princess Maria home and they 
began to live happily together and to prosper. 


O NCE TiiEUE u\ rn an old m'ln and an old om m \ s\\q had 
I n fon The old man poor, he ^%anted to place the 
ho> as an apprentice, that he might rejoice his parents 
in his )Outh, help Uicm in their old age, and praj for their 
souls after their death Ihil ivhnt could he do, ha\ing no iv eallh ^ 
He led his son ihtongh inan> cilie«, hoping that someone \s ould 
take him as an apprentice, hut no, no one i^antcd to take him 
isithout being paid for lU Tltc old man returned home, i^cpt 
and wept mth his ivifc, gnc\ed oicr liis po\crty, and again 
led his son to tlic citj 

Tlicj had no sooner come to the cil> than a man met them 
anda«kcd “XTlij arc 5011 so sad old man’” “ITow cm I help 
being sad’” said the old nnn ha\c been leading mj son for 
man) tnontlis, but no one wants to tcacli him a trade without 
being paid for it, and I ha^c no moncj ” “Give him to me,” 
said the man “In three >e'irs I will teach him all kinds of 
crafts And in three )cirs, on the same da), at the same hour 
as now, come for ) our son But mind )oii if )ou ire not late, 
if ) ou come on time and recognize ) our son, ) oii can Inv c liim 
hacL If )ou do not, lie will ha>c to remain with me ” The old 
man was so o\crjo>cd that he did not a'^k who the mm was, 
where he li\cd, or wlnt he would teach his son lit left his son 
with him and went home He returned jo)full) and told his 
wife all that had happened But the man lie Ind met was a 
magicnn 

Tlirce ) ears w enl h) , the old man had completely forgotten 
on what dn) he Ind placed his son os on apprentice and did 
not know what to do Bui one day lief ore the term w as up the 
son came fl)ing to him in the shape of a little hird, struck the 
mound of earth ncir the hou«c, and entered ns n goodi) ) outli 
He bowed to his father nnd said that on the follownng di) the 
old man would ln\ e to come for him because the term of three 
years would llien he up , and he told his father where to come 
and bow to recognize him “I am not iny master’s onlj appren 
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tice,” lie said. “There are eleven others who have remained 
ivith him forever because their parents could not recognize 
them; and if you fail to recognize me, I shall be the twelfth to 
remain with him forever. Tomorrow, when you come for me, 
our master tvill set all twelve of us free in the shape of white 
doves, all alike, feather for feather, tail for tail and head for 
head. But do you look carefully: all of them ivill soar high, but 
I will fly slightly higher than otliers. The master tvill ask: 
*Do you recognize your son?* Tlien do you point at the dove 
that flies highest. Then he will lead twelve colts before you — 
all of the same color, all with their manes on the same side, 
and all alike. When you pjisshy these colts, watch carefully! 
I tvdll stamp my right foot. The master ■^vall ask again: ‘Do you 
recognize your son?’ And do you point boldly at me. Tlien he 
•will lead twelve good youths before you, all alike, body for 
body, hair for hair, voice for voice, all tlie same in face and 
in dress. When you pass by these youths, watch carefully: a 
little fly Avill sit on my right cheek. The master -will a«k you 
again; ‘Do you recognize your son?’ And do you point at me. 

He said all tliis, took leave of Ids father, and went forth from 
the house, struck tlie mound of earth, turned into a bird, and 
flew to his master. Ne'vt morning the old man arose, made 
ready, and went for his son. He came to the magician. “Well, 
old man,” said the magician, “I have taught all kinds of crafts 
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to yolir son. But if you tlo not recognize him, he must slay with 
me for all eternity.” Tlien he set free twelve while doves, all 
alike, featlier for feather, tail for tail, head for head, and said : 
“Now (indy our son, old man I” How could he recognize his son, 
since the birds were all alike? lie looked and looked, and when 
one dove soared higher than the others, he pointed at it, saying: 



“I think this one is mine.” “You have recognized him, old 
man,” said the magician. 

Next he led out t^velve colts,' all alike, with Uicir manes on 
one side. The old man began to walk around the colts and to 
look, and the master asked him: “Well, grandfather, have you 
recognized your son?” “Not yet — ^^vait a while,” said the old 
man. But when he sav une colt stamping its right foot, he 
straigbhvay pointed at it, saying: “I think this one is mine.” 
“You have recognized him, old man.” Finally, t^velve good 
youths came forth, all alike, body for body, hair for hair, voice 
for voice.^ with faeea all alike, aa thnugh. they had been, home 
by one mother. The old man passed by the youths once and did 
not notice anything; he passed by a second time and still 
did not notice anything. But the tliird time he saw a fly sitting 
on the right cheek of one youth and said: “I tliink tins one is 
mine,” “You have recognized him, old man,” said the master. 
The magician had no choice now; he gave the old man his son, 
and they went home together. 
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They walked and walked and saw a nobleman driving on 
the road. “Fatlier,” said the son, “I shall now turn into a dog. 
The nobleman will want to buy me; sell me, hut do not sell 
my collar, for then I tvill not return to you.” Having said this, 
he struck the earth and turned into a dog. The nobleman saw 
that the old man was leading a dog and began to bargain for it; 
he did not like the dog so much as he liked the collar. The 
nobleman offered a htmdred rubles, the old man asked three 
hundred; they bargained and bargained, and in the end the 
nobleman bought the dog for two hundred rubles. When the 
old man began to remove the collar from the dog, the nobleman 
protested loudly; he insisted on having it, ‘T did not sell the 
collar,” said the old man, “I sold only the dog.” But the noble- 
man replied: “No, you are lying! He who bought the dog, 
bought him ivith bis collar.” The old man thought and thought 
that after all one cannot buy a dog trithout a collar, and gave it 
to the new owner. The nobleman put the dog in his carriage 
and the old man took the money and went home. 

The nobleman drove and drove, when all of a sudden a bare 
ran across tbe road. “I will set the dog on tbe bare and sec bim 
run,” thought tbe nobleman. He let the dog go and watched; 
the bare ran off on one side, tbe dog on tbe other, and both 
vanished into tlie woods. The nobleman waited and waited 
for the dog, then lost patience and went home ivith nothing, 
and the dog turned into a good youth. Meam^hile the old man 
walked and walked along the broad road tTiinkiTig to himself: 
“Hou' can I fihoiv myself at borne, bow can I tell my irife iv^hat 
I have done with my son?” Then bis son overtook him. “Eh» 
father,” he said, “why did you sell me with my collar? If 
had not happened to meet a hare, I should never have returned, 
I should have been lost for nothing!” 

They returned home and lived fairly comfortably. After a 
long time or a short time, the son said one Sunday to liis father: 
“Father, I will turn into a bird. Do you take me to market and 
sell me ; only do not sell my cage, for then I shall not return 
home.” He struck the earth and turned into a bird; the old 
man put him in a cage and carried it to market. People 
thronged around the old man, vying with each other to buy the 
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bird, so greatly did be charm their souls. The magician also 
came, recognized the old man at once, and guessed tvhat kind of 
bird was in bis cage. One man offered a high price, another a 
stiU. higher price, but tlie magician offered most of all. The 
old man sold him the bird but refused to give him the cage; 
the magician argued 'with him and insisted, but all to no avail. 
The buyer took the bird wthout the cage, 'wrapped it in a band* 
kerchief, and took it home. “Well, little daughter,” he said at 
home, “I have bought our rascal.” “Where is he?” The magi* 
cian opened his handkerchief, but the bird was gone — it had 
llo^vn away. 

Another Sunday came. The son said to bis father: “Father, 
now I tvill turn into a horse. Mind you, sell the horse, but not 
the bridle; else I shall not return home.” He struck the damp 
earth and turned into a horse; the old man led it to market. 
Horse dealers thronged around the old man; some offered a 
high price, others a still higher price, but the magician offered 
most of all. The old man sold him the horse but refused to give 
him the bridle. “How shall 1 lead the horse?” said the magi* 
cian. “Let me bring him to my yard at least, and then you can 
have your bridle; I won’t need it.” All the horse dealers began 
to remonstrate trith the old man, saying that this was the cns* 
tom — that if he sold the horse, be also bad to sell the bridle. 
Wliat could he do? He gave away the bridle. 

The magician broiight the horse to his courtyard, put it in 
a stable, tethered it firmly to a ring, and stretched its head up 
high. The horse stood only on its hindlegs; its forelegs did not 
touch the ground. “Well, daughter,” the magician said again, 
“this time I have bought our rascal.” “Where is be?” “In the 
stable.” The daughter ran to sec him; she took pity on the 
ihe the teins, began \t» 

disentangle and untie them. Tlie horse '^vTested himself free 
and ran away. The daughter rushed to her father. “Father,” 
she said, “forgive me ! An e^-il thought confused me, the horse 
ran away.” 

The magician struck the damp earth, turned into a gray wolf, 
and ran in pursuit; he iv as close behind the horse now — at any 
moment be would overtake him. The horse came to a river, 
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struck tlie ground, tiu'ued into a perch, and — plop ! — into the 
Avater lie jumped. But the wolf plunged after liim in the shape 
of a pike. The perch swam and swam, came near to a jetty 
ivhere lovely maidens were washing linen, turned into a golden 
ring, and rolled to the feet of a merchant’s daughter. The 
merchant's daughter picked up the ring and hid it. The magi- 
cian again turned into a man and said to her; “Give me back 
my golden ring.” “Take it!” said the maiden and threw the 
ring on the ground. When it struck the ground, it shattered 
into tiny seeds of grain. The magician turned into a cock and 
rushed to peck the grain; while he pecked it, one seed of grain 
turned into a hawk. And that was too bad for the cock: the 
hawk tore him to pieces! 

This is the end of my tale, and now I would not mind having 
a glass of vodka. 


liO 

THE ONE‘EYED EVIL 

O NCE THERE WAS a blacksmith. “How is it,” he said, “lliat 
I have never seen trouble? It is said that there is evil 
in the world ; I will go and search for it” No sooner said 
than done ; he drank heartily and went forth in search of evil. 
He met a tailor. “Good day,” the blacksmith said. “Good day. 
Where are you going?” “Well, brother, everyone says that 
there is evil in the world; I have never seen it, so I am search- 
ing for it.” “Let us go together. I too live well and have never 
seen evil ; let us go and look for it.” They walked and walked, 
till they came to a forest, deep and dark; they fmmd a little 
path and walked along it. They walked and walked along this 
narro^v path, and finally they beheld a big hut. It was night, 
they had no shelter. “Let us go into this house,” they said. They 
entered; no one was there, it was empty and imcomfortable. 
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They sat down and waited. In came a tall woman, scrawny, 
crooked, one-eyed. “Aha,” she said, “I have guests. Good eve- 
ning!” “Good evening, grandmother t We have come to spend 
the night in your house.” “That is fine; I 'vill get something 
for supper.” They took fright. She went out and brought in a 
huge load of wood ; she put it in the stove and made a fire. She 
came to them, took one of them, the tailor, slew him, and put 
him to roast in the oven. 

The blacksmith sat there and wondered what he could do. 
She ate her supper. The blacksmith looked into the stove and 
said; “Grandmother, I am a blacksmith.” “What can you 
forge?” “I can forge everything.” “Then forge me an eye.” “I 
will,” he said. “But do you have a piece of rope? For I must tie 
you, othenvise you will resisL” She brought ttvo ropes, one 
thick, and the other thin. He tied her with the thin rope. “Now, 
grandmother, turn around.” She turned around and broke the 
rope. “No,” he said, “this piece is no good.”'He took the 
thick rope and fastened her tightly tvilh it. “Turn around, 
grandmother!” She turned and this time did not break the 
rope. He took an awl, heated it, put it ou her good eye, took an 
ax, and drove in the awl with the butt of it. She gave a turn, 
broke the rope, and sat on the threshold. “All, you scoundrel, 
now you won’t get away from me!” 

He saw that things looked bad for him and sat wondering 
Avhat he could do. Later sheep came from the field ; the woman 
drove them into her house to spend the night The blacksmith 
also slept there. In the morning she began to let out the sheep. 
He took a sheepskin*, turned the wool side out, put his arms 
through the sleeves, and crawled toward her like a sheep. She 
let out the sheep one by one, seizing them roughly by their 
rumps and tlircnving them out Now the blacksmith came up to 
her; she seized him too by his rump and threw him out Wlien 
he was outside, he got up and said: “Farewell, Evil! I have 
suffered evil from you, but now you cannot do anything to me.” 
She said: “Wait you ivill still suffer; you have not got away 
yet” 

Tliehlacksmilli again followed the narrow path in the forest 
He saiv^ an ax^v^lh a golden handle stuck into a tree and wanted 
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to take it. Wken he seized this ax, his hand stuck to it. "What 
could he do? There was no way of ^vresting his hand free. He 
looked hack; Evil %vas coming up to him, crying: “There you 
are, you scoundrel, you have not got away !” The hlacksmitb 
took out a knife that he had in his pocket and began to saw Ms 
wist; he cut off his hand and went away. He came back to Ms 
village and showed his stump to everybody as proof that he 
had seen evil. “See what it is like,” he said. “It has left me witli* 
out a hand and it ate up my companion altogether.” 

And that is the end of my tale. 



/3l 

SISTER AhlONV SHKA, 
BROTHER IVANUSIIKA 

O NCE THERE LIVED a king and a queen ; they had a son an^ 
I a daughter, called Ivanushka and Alionushka. When 
their parents died the children remained alone and 
^vent wandering in the tvide world. They walked and walked 
and walked till they saw a pond, and near the pond a herd of 
cows was grazing. “I am thirsty,” said Ivanushka. “I want to 
drink.” “Do not drink, little brother, or you will become a 
calf,” said Alionushka. TLe brother heeded her and they went 
on farther; they walked and walked and saw a river, and near 
it a drove of horses. “Ah, little sister,” Ivanushka said, “if yo“ 
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only knew how thirsty I ami” “Do not drink, little brother, or 
you tvill become a colt.” IvanusBka heeded her, and they went 
on farther; they walked and walked and saw a lake, and near 
it a flock of sheep. “Ah, little sister, I am terribly thirsty,” Ivan- 
ushka said. “Do not drink, little brother, or you trill become 
a sheep.” Ivanuslika heeded her and they went on farther; 
they tvalked and walked and saw a stream, and near it pigs 
were feeding. “Ah, little sister, I must drink,” Ivanushka said. 
“I am frightfully thirsty.’* “Do not drink, little brother, or you 
will become a piglet.” Ivanushka heeded her again and they 
went on farther; they walked and walked and saw a flock of 
goats grazing near a well. “Ah, little sister, now I must drink,” 
Ivanushka said. “Do not drink, little brother, or you ^vill be- 
come a kid.” But he could not restrain himself and did not 
heed his sister; he drank from the well, and became a kid. He 
leaped before Alionushka and cried: “Maa-ka-ka!maa-ka-ka!” 

Alionushka tied him wth a silken belt and led him on, shed- 
ding tears, bitter tears. The kid ran and ran till he ran into the 
garden of a certain king. The servants saw him and at once 
reported to the king. “Your Majesty,” they said, “in our garden 
there is a kid; a maiden is leading him on a belt, and she is 
a great beauty.” The Idng ordered tliem to find out who she 
was. The servants asked her whence she came and of what 
parentage she was. “There were a king and a queen and they 
died,” said Alionushka. “We children remained — I, the prin- 
cess, and my little brother, the prince. He could not restrain 
himself, drank water from a well, and became a kid.” The 
servants reported all this to the king. He called Alionushka 
before him and questioned her about everything; she pleased 
him and he wanted to marry her. Soon they celebrated their 
^vedding and began to live together, and the kid lived with 
them ; he walked in die garden and ate and drank with the king 
and queen. 

One day the king ivent hunting. While he ivas away a sorcer- 
ess came and cast a spell on the queen; Alionushka fell ill and 
became thin and pale. Everything became gloomy at the king’s 
palace; the flowers in the garden began to fade, the trees to 
dry, and the grass to tvither. The king returned and asked the 
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queen “Are > ou sick’” “Yes, I am sick,” answered the queen 
Next day the king again went hunting Alionushka lay ill , the 
sorceress came to her and said “Do you want me to heal you’ 
Go to such and such a sea at twilight and drink water there 
The queen heeded her and at twilight went to that sea The 
sorceress was waiting for her, seized her, tied a stone around 
her neck, and cast her into the sea Alionushka sank to the 
bottom , the kid ran to the shore and wept bitterly But the sor 
ceress turned herself into the likeness of the queen and ivent 
hack to the palace 

The king came home and was overjoyed to find that the 
queen was well again They set the table and began to dine 
‘ But ivhere is the kid’” asked the king “We don’t want him 
with us,” said the sorceress “I gave orders that he be shut out, 
he has a goatlike smell ” Next day, as soon as the king went 
hunting, the sorceress beat and beat the kid and threatened 
* When the king returns I wll ask him to slaughter you ” The 
king returned and the sorceress begged him over and over again 
to have the kid slaughtered “I am annoyed ivith him, I am 
tired of him,” she said The king pitied the kid, but there "was 
nothing to be done, tbe queen insisted and urged him so much 
that in the end he consented and gave leave to have the kid 
slaughtered The kid saw that steel knives were being sharp 
ened for bim, and he wept. He ran to tbe king and implored 
him “King, give me leave to go to the sea, to drink •water, to 
rinse my insides ” The king let him go The kid ran to the sea 
stood on the shore, and cned plaintively 
Alionushka, my little sister. 

Come Up come up to the shore 
Hot fires are burning. 

Big kettles are boiling. 

Steel knives are being sharpened — 

They want to slaughter me^ 

She answered him 

Jvanushi a, my hule brother. 

The heavy stone is pulling me down, 

The cruel serpent has sucked out my heart 
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The kid wept and returned home In tlie middle of the day 
he again asked the king “King, give me leave to go to the sea, 
to dnnk ater and nnse my insides ” The Lmg allowed him 
to go The kid ran to the sea and cried plamtively. 

Alionushka, my little sister. 

Come up, come up to the shore 
Hot fires are burning. 

Big kettles are boiling. 

Steel knives are being sharpened — 

They want to slaughter me^ 

She ans^vered him 

Ivanushka, my little brother. 

The heavy stone is pulling me down, 

The cruel serpent has sucked out my heart 

The kid wept and returned home The king wondered why 
the kid kept runmng to the sea Now the kid asked him for the 
third time “King, give me leave to go to the sea, to drink water 
and rinse my insides ” The king let him go and followed him 
When he came to the sea he heard the kid calling to his sister 

Alionushka, my little sister. 

Come up, come up to the shore 
Hot fires are burning. 

Big kettles are boiling. 

Steel knives are being sharpened — 

They ivant to slaughter me ' 

She answered him 

Ivanushka, my little brother. 

The heavy stone is pulling me down. 

The cruel serpent has sucked out my heart 

The kid again called to his sister Alionushka swam up and 
came to the surface The king snatched her, tore the stone from 
her neck, pulled her ashore, and asked her how all this had 
happened She told him everything The king was overjoyed 
and so also was the kid, he capered, and everyihmg in the gar- 
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den grew green and blossomed again. The king ordered the 
sorceress to be put to death; a stake of wood was set up in the 
courtyard and she was burned. After that theking, tlie queen, 
and the kid began to live happily and to prosper and to eat and 
drink together as before. 


THE SEVEN SEMYONS 


A WEALTHY OLD PEASANT had neither son nor daughter; he 
began to pray to God that he send him at least one child 
L to rejoice him in his lifetime and succeed him after his 
death. One day seven sons were born to him and they were all 
called Semyon. God did not grant it to them to grow np under 
the care of their father and mother; the Semyons were left 
orphans. Now, it is well kno^vn what an orphan’s life is! al* 
though he is little and has not yet a man’s wsdoni, he uill 
follow every trail, try every task. And so it was wth the Sem- 
yons. When harvest time came, people busied themselves, they 
mowed and reaped and brought grain to the threshing barn, 
and then the earth had to be plowed up and %vinter grain had 
to be sown. The Semyons tliouglit and thought, and although 
they had no strength, they went ivitli the people to the 'dde 
fields and dug there like worms. Tlie tsar drove h^ and was 
surprised to see little children working beyond their strength 
He called them to him, began to question them, and learned 
that they had neitlier father nor motlier. “I will he your 
father,” said the tsar. “Tell me, what trade you wish to prac- 
tice?” The eldest Semyon answered; *‘Sire, I will be a smith 
and I will forge a pillar such as no tongue can tell of nor pen 
describe. It will almost reach llie sky.” 

“And I,” answered tlie second Semyon, ‘Svill climb tliat 
pillar and look around in all directions, and tell you what u 
going on in foreign lands and kingdoms.” The tsar praised 
him. Tlie tliird Semyon answered: “I will be a shipwight and 
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make a ship.” “Good I” The fourth said: “I will steer the ship 
and be her helmsman.” “Good.” The fifth said : “And I, if need 
be, iwll take the ship by its prow and hide it on the bottom of 
the sea.” The sixth said: “And if need be, I •will bring it back 
from the bottom of tlie sea.” “All of you -want to he useful 
people,” said the tsar. “But you,” he went on, turning to the 
youngest, “what trade do you want to learn?” “Sire, I will be 
a thief.” “Oh, that is an evil project! I need no thieves, I ■will 
put a thief to death.” The sovereign said farewell to the chil* 
dren and left, having bound the Semyons as apprentices. After 
a long time they grew up and learned the trades they bad 
chosen ; the sovereign summoned them to him to try their skill, 
test their art, and examine their learning. 

The blacksmith forged such a pillar that if you thre^v your 
head back to look at its top your neck hurt, for it almost 
reached the sky. The tsar praised him. The second brother 
climbed to the top of the pillar as quickly as a squirrel and 
looked in all directions ; all the lands and kingdoms were open 
before him, and he began to tell what was happening in them. 
“And in such and such a land, in such and such a kingdom, 
he said, “there lives Princess Elena the Fair, of such a beauty 
as has never before been seen: blood Ted color spreads on her 
face, while dmvn spreads on her breast, and one can see 
her marrow flows from bone to hone.” The tsar liked that best 
of all. The third brother hammered — ^bing bang! — and built 
a ship as beautiful as a Louse. The tsar was overjoyed. The 
fourth brother began to steer the ship ; the ship ran on the sea 
like a live fish, Tlie tsar was highly pleased. The fifth seized 
the ship in full flight, pulled it by the prow, and it ^vent to tlie 
bottom of llie se.7. In one minute the sixth brollier pulled it 
hack from the bottom of the sea, like a light boat, and the sbip 
was afloat again as tliough nothing had happened. Tlie tsar 
liked this trick too. 

But for the youngest brother, the thief, a gallo^vs tvas erected 
and a noose was made. The tsar asked him: “Are you as skilled 
in your trade as your brothers are in theirs?” “I am even more 
skillful than they.” He was about to be strung up on the gatlo" 8 
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^v'hen lie cried: “Wait, Your Majesty! Perhaps I avtU be useful 
to you. Order me to steal Elena the Fair for you; but let my 
brothers come ^vith me. I ^vdll sail %dth them in the new ship, 
and Princess Elena tv’ill be yours.” The tsar could not get Elena 
the Fair out of bis bead, he bad beard much good about her, 
and his heart yearned for her; but she lived far away, beyond 
the thrice ninth land, in the thrice tenth kingdom. The thieFs 
project seemed good; although one could not rely on his cour- 
age, one could try him, thought the tsar. So he gave leave to the 
thief and his brothers to sail, and the new ship was laden tvith 
riches of every description. 

Whether they sailed for a long lime or a short time is not 
kno^vn, but they finally arrived in the kingdom where Princess 
Elena the Fair lived. It vras not necessary to tell the thief ivhat 
to say and how to go about his business. He found out every- 
thing. Having learned that there were no cats in that land, he 
dressed as a merchant and took a kitten udth him; stroking and 
caressing it, he led it on a golden cord past the >vindow of 
Elena the Fair. The princess saw the pretty little beast, liked it, 
and ordered it to he bought for her. The thief answered that 
he was a wealthy merchant, that he had come from the wealthi- 
est kingdom, bringing all kinds of rarities .nnd jewels, and that 
he tvished to show his good ''ill to Elena the Fair by giring her 
the kitten as a gift. The thief was imdted to the palace; the cat 
performed various tricks and the princess admired them. The 
thief spoke so much about his extraordinary rarities, brought 
and s'preadhefore her such marvelous cloths, such magnificent 
finery, that she could not take her eyes atvay from them. 

“But this is nothing compared to what I still have,” he said. 
“These tilings I can show to anyone, whoever wants can buy 
them. Hut you, vfwvW ywi lihfc %%% a 

treasiue that no one has seen? It is aboard my ship under heavy 
guard and I ^vdll show it only to you. It replaces fire by night 
and the sun by day, and illumines every dark spot ivilh a 
marvelous light. It is a stone of extraordinary beauty; and I 
cannot take it out — ^to show it would be to doom myself, for 
everj’one >vould want to possess it. I paid a high price to get it; 
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but even dearer to me is the favor of my tsar, to whom I am 
bringing ibis marvel as a gift.” The princess promised to visit 
the ship and look at the treasure. 

Next day, accompanied by nurses, governesses, and maids- 
in-waiting, sheti^ent from the palace to the ship. All her retinue 
remained on shore; only Elena was to be allo^ved to see the 
marvelous light of the incomparable stone. Everything bad 
been prepared for her reception ; die other Semyons were there 
to help, and as soon as she was aboard ship, the fifth brother 
seized the ship by the prow and brought it down to the bottom 
of the sea. The ^valer seetlied and swirled, and then the waves 
rolled as before, as though nothing had happened; only on 
shore the nurses and governesses and maids-in-waiting availed 
and wept, and the king, Elena’s father, sent men in pursuit of 
the princess. But they all relumed empty-handed. Elena the 
Fair sailed far on the blue sea. The siirth brother brought the 
ship back to the surface; it sailed like a swan rolling on the 
waves, and soon came to the shores of the Semyons* native land. 
The tsar was overjoyed; he had not even dreamed of ever 
receiving Elena the Fair in his own house. He generously re* 
warded the Semyons, exempted them from land rent and head 
taxes; and he married Elena the Fair and gave a feast for all 
to enjoy. 

I walked a thousand versts only to be there. I drank beer 
and mead; it ran down my mustache but did not go into my 
mouth. I was given a horse made of ice, a saddle of turnip, and 
a bridle of peas; a flowing robe was put on my back apd an 
embroidered cap on my bead. I went forth in all this attire and 
stopped to rest; I removed the saddle and the bridle, tied the 
horse to a tree, and lay doivn on the grass. Suddenly pigs came 
and ate tlie saddle of turnip; chickens came and pecked tlm 
bridle of peas; the sun rose and melted the horse of me. 
Grieved, I continued on foot. As I walked along the road, a 
magpie jumped to my side and cawed: “Flowing robe, flowmg 
robe!” I fancied that she said, “Throw the robe,” so I removed 
it and thre^v it away. “And do I need the embroidered cap. 

I tliougliL I snatched it off and threw it do^vn, and, as you can 
see, was left with nothing at all. 
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THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER 

AND THE SLANDERER 

O NCE THERE WAS a fnerdiant who had trv'o children, a 
daughter and a son. When the merchant was on his 
deathbed (his wife had been taken to the graveyard 
before him) he said; ”My children, live well •with each other, 
in love and concord, just as I lived "with your deceased mother.” 
Then he died. He was buried and prayers were said for the 
repose of his sovd, as is htling. Shortly aftenvard, the mer- 
chant’s son decided to trade beyond the sea ; he rigged up three 
ships, loaded them -with a variety of goods, and said to his sis- 
ter: “Now, my beloved sister, I am going on a long voyage and 
leaving you at borne all alone; mind you, behave properly, do 
not engage in evil things, and do not consort mth strangers.” 
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Then tliey exchanged portraits, the sister took her brother’s 
portrait, the brotlier took his sister’s They wept as they took 
leave of each other and said farewell 

Tlie mercliani’s son raised anchor, pushed off from shore, 
hoisted sail, and reached llio open sea He sailed for one year, 
he' sailed for another year, and in tlie third year he came to a 
certain wealthy capital and anchored his ships in the port As 
soon as he arrived he took a bowl full of precious stones and 
rolls of his best velvet, damask, and satin, and took them to 
the king of those parts as a gift He came to tlie palace, gave 
his gift to the king, and petitioned for leave to trade m hu 
capital The precious gift was to the king’s liking and he said 
to the merchant’s son “Your gift is munificent, in all my life 
I have never received a finer one In return I grant you the first 
place on the market Buy and sell, fear no one, and if anyone 
injures you, come straight to me Tomorrow I myself iwll vi'it 
your ship ” 

Next day the king came to the merchant’s son, began to walk 
on his ship and exarmne hts goods, and in the master’s cahio 
saw a portrait hanging on the wall He asked the merchants 
son “Whose portrait is that’” “My sister’s, Your Majesty 
“Well, Mr Merchant, such a beauty I have not seen in all my 

days Tell me the truth what is her character and what are her 

manners’” “She is quiet and chaste as a dove ” “Well, if 80 » 
she wll be a queen , I ivill take her to -wife ” At that time, a 
certain general who was spiteful and envious was wlh the 
king, at the thought that anyone else might find happiness he 
clicked ivith rage 

He heard the king’s words and became terribly angry 
“Now,” he thou^t, “our wives avill have to bow to a woman 
of the merchant class He could not restrain himself and said 
to the king “Your Majesty, do not order me to be put to death, 
order me to speak ” “Speak ” “Tins merchant’s daughter is 
not a suitable match for you , I met her long ago, and more than 
once I lay on the bed and played amorous games with her , she 
is quite a dissolute girl ” “How can you, foreign merchant, saj 
that she is qmet and chaste as a dove, and that she never engage® 
in evil things’” “Your Majesty, if the general is not lymgi kt 
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Tlim get my sister’s ring from lier and find out what is her secret 
mark.” “Very well,” said the king, and he gave the general a 
furlough. “If you fail to get the ring and tell me the secret 
mark by such and such a day, your head shall fall by my 
s^vord.” 

The general made ready and went to the to^vn where the 
merchant’s daughter lived ; he arrived and did not know what 
to do. He walked back and forth in the streets, low in spirits 
and thoughtful. He happened to meet an old woman who 
begged for alms ; he gave her something. She asked : “What are 
you thinking about?” “Why should I tell you? You cannot help 
me in my trouble.” “Who knows? Perhaps I can help you.” 
“Do you knoiv where such and such a merchant’s daughter 
lives?” “Of course I do.” “If so, get me her ring and find out 
what is her secret mark; if you do this for me, I shall reward 
you -with gold.” The old woman hobbled to the merchant’s 
daughter, knocked at her door, said that she was going to the 
Holy Land, and asked for alms. She spoke so c unni ngly that 
the lovely maiden, became quite bewitched and did not realize 
that she had blurted out where her secret mark ^vas \ and while 
all this talk was going on, the old woman slipped the girl’s ring 
from the table and bid it in her sleeve. Then she said farewell 
to the merchant’s daughter and ran to the general. She gave 
him the ring and said; “Her secret mark is a golden hair under 
her left arm.” 

The general rewarded her liberally and set out on his way 
hack. He came to his kingdom and reported to the palace ; and 
the merchant’s son was there too. “Well,” asked the king, “have 
you got tlie ring?” “Here it is. Your Majesty.” “And what is the 
merchant’s daughter’s secret mark?” “A golden hair under her 
left arm.” “Is tliat correct?” asked the king of the merchant’s 
son. 'Tt 1-, Your Majesty.” *‘Tlien how dared you lie to me? 
For tl)i« F ill order you put to death.” “Your Majesty, do not 
refuse iiv ‘me favor. Give me leave to wile a letter to my sis- 
ter; lei lier come and say farewell to me.” “Very well,” said 
the king, “write to her, but I ^von’t wait long.” He postponed 
the execution and in the meantime ordered that the young man 
be put in chains and tbro'^vn into a dungeon. 
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The merchant’s daughter, upon receiving her brother’s let- 
ter, set out immediately. As die traveled she knitted a golden 
glove and wept bitterly; her tears fell as diamonds, and she 
gathered these diamonds and studded the glove \vith them. She 
arrived in the capital, rented an apartment in the house of a 
poor widow, and asked: “What is the news in your city?” 
“There is no ne^vs except that a foreign merchant is being made 
to suffer because of his sister; tomorrow he will be hanged.” 
Next morning the merchant’s dau^ter arose, hired a carriage, 
donned a rich garment, and went to tlie square. There the gal- 
lows was ready, troops were standing guard, and a great multi- 
tude of peoplehad gathered; and now they led out her brother. 
She got out of the carriage, went straight to the king, handed 
him the glove that she had knitted on her way, and said: “Your 
Majesty, I beg of you, estimate ivhat such a glove is n^orlh.” 
The king examined it. “Ah,” he said, “it is priceless!” “Well, 
your general tvas in my bouse and stole a glove exactly like it, 
the other of the pair; please order that a search be made for it. ’ 
The king summoned tlie general, and said to him : “There is 
a complaint against you that you stole a precious glove.” The 
general began to swear that be knew nothing about it “What 
do you mean, you don’t know?” said the merchant’s daughter. 
“You have been in my house so many times, lain with me on 
the bed, played amorous games "with roe.” “But f have never 
seen you before! I have never been in your house, and not for 
anything in the world could I say at lliis moment who you arc 
or whence you have come.” “If so. Your Majesty, why is my 
brother m.ide to suffer?” “Which brother?” asked tlie king- 
“The one ^vho is uoiv being led to the gallows.” Thus the truth 
became known. The king ordered the merchant’s son to be 
released and the general to be hanged; and himself sat in tlie 
carriage irith the lovely maiden, the merchant’s daughter, and 
drove to the church. TTiey married, made a great feast, hegon 
to live in happiness and prosperity, and are still living to tins 
very day. 
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THE ROBBERS 


O NCETHEnE UVED a pricst and liis wife; they bad a daiigb- 
I ter named Alionusbka. One day the pricst was called 
to a wedding; be made ready to go with bis wife and left 
bis daughter at home. “Slotlier, I am afraid to stay alone,” said 
Alionusbka to licr mother. '^Inntc your friends to sit '^vith yon, 
then you won*t be alone,'* said her mother. TIic pricst and his 
^rife left and Alionuslika gathered her friends togetlier; many 
came wth their work — some knitted, some made lace, some 
brought spinning. One maiden inadvertently dropped a spin- 
dle; it rolled away and fell through a crack straight into the 
cellar. She went to the cellar to get her spindle, and saw a 
robber sitting behind a tub and threatening heruith one finger. 
‘‘Mind you,” he said, “don’t tell anyone tliat I am here, or you 
won’t live much longer.” She climbed out of the cellar, pale as 
ashes, told everything in a tvhisper to one friend. Tliat friend 
told it to another, and this last to still another; all of them 
were frightened and began to make ready to go home. “Wliere 
are you going?” Alionuslika asked them. “Wait, it is still 
early.” Some said that they had to fetch water, some that tliey 
wanted to bring cloth to a neighbor, and all of them left. 
Alionuslika remained alone. 

The robber realized that everything had become quiet, came 
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out o£ the cellar, and said: “Good evening, lovely maiden, 
queen of cake bakers !” “Gk)od evening,” said Alionuslika. The 
robber examined everything in the house and tlien ■^vent to 
look over the yard, and Alionushka quickly closed the door 
and put out tlie light. The robber knocked at the door. “Let me 
in,” be called, “or I %vill slay you.” “I won’t let you in! K you 
Avisli to get in, climb through ibe wndow,” she said, and armed 
herself ivith an ax. As soon as the robber put his head through 
the ^\^ndow she swing her ax and cut off his head. Then she 
began to wonder: soon tlie olber robbers would come, his com* 
panions — ^ivbat should she do then? She took the severed head 
and lied it in a bag; tlien she dragged in the slain robber, cut 
bim in pieces, and put the pieces into various bags and pots. 
After some time, the other robbers came and asked: “Have 
you done it?” They tliought that their companion was alive. 
“I have,” ansivered Alionushka in the robber’s voice. “Here 
are two bagfuls of money, and here is a crock of butter, and 
here is a bam.” And she handed to them, through the window, 
the bags and pots she had prepared. The robbers took them all 
and loaded them onto their cart “Now let us go,” they said. 
“Go ahead,” said Alionushka. “I want to see ivhetber tiiere is 
anything else left.” They went 

Daybreak came. The priest and his irife relumed from the 
wedding. She told them everything tliat had happened. “So I 
myself overcame the robbers,” she said. Meanwhile the robbers 
reached borne, and when they opened the bags and pots they 
gasped. “Ah, what a woman!” they said. “Very well then, we 
shall destroy her.” They dressed themselves in fine garments 
and came to the priest to woo Alionuslika; they had chosen a 
little fool for her groom and had dressed b!m up too. Aho* 
nushka recognized them by their voices and said to her father: 
*‘F atber, these are not matcbniakers, these are the same rob* 
hers ivbo were here before.” “Wliy do you lie?” said the priest 
*‘Look bow well dressed they are!” He ivas glad that such fine 
people had come to woo his dangler and that they did not ask 
for a doivry. Alionushka wept, but to no avail. “We will drive 
you out of our home if you refuse to be married,” said the 
priest and his wife. They gave her in marriage to the robber 
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groom and celebrated the wedding. It was a most luxurious 
feast. 

The robbers set out for their house ^vith Alionushlca and 
as soon as they entered the forest, they said: “Well, shall we 
put her to death right here?” But the little fool said: “Let her 
live for at least a day, so that I may look at her.” “What do you 
want to look at her for, you fool?” “Please, brothers!” The 
robbers consented, drove on, and took AUonushka to their 
house. They drank and drank, reveled and reveled, and then 
said: “Well, now it is time to put her to death.” But the fool 
said: “Let me spend at least one night wth her.” “No, fool, she 
might run away.” “Please, brothers!” The robbers yielded to 
his entreaty and left them in. a separate room. 

Alionushka said to her husband: “Let me out into the yard, 
I ^vant to get a breath of fresh air.” “But ^vhat if my compan* 
ions hear you?” “PU be quiet; let me out by the ■window.” 
“I would be glad to let you, but suppose you run away?” “Then 
tie me. I have a good piece of linen that my mother gave me ; tie 
the linen arotmd me and drop me down, and when you pull I 
tvill climb back to the tvindow.” The fool tied her wth the 
linen. When he dropped her, she quickly untied herself and 
tied a she^goat to the linen in plate of herself. After a while 
she said: “Pull me back!” And she ran away. 

The fool pulled, and the goat said: “Maa-ka-ka !” Each time 
he pulled, the goat said: “Blaa-ka-ka !” “Why do you bleat?” 
said the hridegroom. “My friends wU hear you and destroy 
you at once.” When he pulled the linen in, he was surprised to 
see a goat attached to it. The fool was frightened and did not 
know what to do. “Ah, the accursed woman, she has deceived 
me!” he said. Next morning the robbers came into his room. 
“Where is your bride?” they asked him. “She ran away.” “Ah, 
you fool, you fool ! We told you so in the first place.” 

They mounted their horses and galloped after Alionushka ; 
they rode %vith hoimds, cracked their whips, and whistled — it 
was dreadful to hear them! Alionushka heard her pursuers and 
climbed into the hollow trunk of a dry oak; she sat there half 
dead and half alive, while the hounds circled and circled 
around the oak. “Isn’t she there?” one robber said to another. 
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“Thrust your knife in !” He thrast his knife into the tree hole 
and struck Alionushka’s knee. Bnt she was a clever girl; she 
seized a handkerchief and >viped off the knife. The robber 
looked at his knife and said: “No, there is nothing there.” 
Again they galloped in various directions, whistling and crack- 
ing their whips. 

When everything gre^v quiet, Alionushka climbed out of the 
tree trunk and ran; she ran and ran and heard her pursuers 
once more. On the road she saw a peasant driving, wth troughs 
and wooden trays on his carL “Little uncle, hide me under a 
trough!” she besought him. “Eh, but you’re so well dressed! 
You’ll get all dirty.” “Please, hide me! Robbers are pursuing 
me.” The peasant untied his troughs, put her under the lowest, 
and tied them together again. He had hardly finished when 
the robbers arrived. “Peasant,haveyounot seen such and such 
a woman?” “I have not, my friends.” “You lie! Throw do^vn 
your troughs!” He began to throw do^vn the troughs and now 
only one was left, the last. “It’s no use to look for her here, 
brothers. Let us ride on farther,” said the robbers, and gab 
loped away yelling, whistling, and cracking their whips. 

When everything grew quiet, Alionushka said : “Little uncle, 
let me out.” The peasant let her out and she ran on again ; she 
ran and ran and again heard her pursuers. On the road she 
beheld a peas.tnC driving a cart loaded wth skins. “Little 
uncle,” she implored him, “hide me under your skins. Robbers 
are imrsuing me.” “Eli, hut you’re so well dressed! Under the 
skins you’ll get all dirty.” “Never nnnd, only hide me!” The 
peasant untied his skins, put her under the lowest, and tied 
them up as before. He had hardly finished when the robbers 
arrived. “Peasant, have you not seen such and such a woman?” 
“I have not, my friends.” “You lie! Throw down your fkin«.” 
“Why, my friends, should I throw do^vn my possessions?” TIic 
robbers fell to throwing do^vn the skins themselves and threw 
douTi almost all of them; only two or three were left. “It’s no 
use looking for her here, hroUiers; let us ride on farther,” they 
said, and galloped away yelling, whistling, and cracking their 
whips. 

Wlicn all this tumult and thunder had died away, she said: 
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“Little imcle, let me go.” Tlie peasant let her go and she ran 
again; she ran and ran, came home at midnight, lay in a hay- 
stack, buried herself in it completely, and fell asleep. At day- 
break, the priest went to give hay to the co^vs, and the moment 
he thrust his fork into the stack, Alionushka seized it wlh her 
hands. The priest took frigjit, crossed himself, and said; “Good 
Heavens! Lord have pity on us!” Then he asked: “Who is 
there?” Alionushka recognized her father and crawled out of 
the hay. “Hoav did you get in there?” “In such and such a man- 
ner. You married me among robbers; they wanted to kill me, 
hut I ran away.” And she told him all her adventures. After a 
while the robbers came to the priest, who had hidden Alio- 
nushka. He asked : “Is my daughter safe and sotmd?” “Thank 
God, she stayed at home to look after the house,” said the 
robbers, and they seated themselves as though they were guests. 
Meanwhile the priest had gathered troops. He led out his 
daughter and said: “And who is this?” The robbers were 
seized, tied, and thrown into prison. 
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THE LAZY MAIDEN 


I N A CERTAIN VILLAGE there was a maiden, a lazybones and 
idler who did not like to work but only to chatter and 
gossip. One day she decided to invite some girls to spin 
in her house. As is well knoAvn, in the villages lazybones always 
invite girls to spin in their bouses, and a girl ivith a sweet tooth 
is always glad to be invited. So the Lazybones gathered spinners 
for a night; they spim for her and she fed and entertained 
them. Little by little the conversation began to turn on the 
subject of who of them was the boldest Lazybones said; “I am 
not afraid of anything !” “If you. don’t fear anything,” said the 
spinners, “go to the church, past the graveyard, take the icon 
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from the gate, and bring it here.” “I %vill, but in the meantime 
let every one of you spin a measure of yam for me.” She never 
missed an opportunity to do nothing herself and to let others 
work for her. So she went, took down the icon, and brought it 
back to them. Well, the other girls saw that it really was the 
icon from the church. No^v the icon had to be taken hack, and 
midnight was drawingnear.Wlio would take it? The Lazybones 
said: “You, girls, spin; I will take it back myself, I am not 
afraid of anything.” 

She went and put the icon back in its place. As she ^valked 
back past the graveyard she beheld a corpse in a white shroud 
sitting on a grave. It was a moonlit night, everything was clearly 
visible. She came close to the corpse and dragged off his shroud; 
the corpse did not say anything; lie was sdent, apparently the 
time had not come for him to speak. So she look the shroud 
and came home. “Well,” she said, “I took back the icon and put 
it in its place, and 1 also pulled a shroud off a corpse.” Sonse of 
the girls trere frightened, otlters refused to heliev'e it and gig' 
gled. As soon as they had eaten supper and gone to bed, the 
corpse suddenly knocked at the window and said: “Give n»e 
hack my shroud! Give me back my shroud!” The other girls 
were half dead with fright, but Lazybones took the shroud, 
went to tlie >vindow, and opened it, “Tliere it is!” she said. 
“Take it” “No,” said the corpse, “bring it back whence you 
took it.” Suddenly the cocks began to crow and the corpse 
vanished. 

The next night all tlie spinners had gone to their homes; and 
at the same hour the corpse came again and knocked at the 
ndndow. “Give me back my shroud,” he said. Lazybones’father 
and mother opened the window and handed him the shroud. 
“No,” he said, “let her bring it back whence she took it.” 
ho^v could one go vritli a corpse to the graveyard ? It ivas fright- 
ening! As soon as the cocks crowed the corpse vanished. 

Next day the father and mother sent for the priest, told him 
everything, and asked him for help in tlieir trouble. “Could 
you not,” they said, “celebrate a mass?” The priest thought for 
a while and said; “That might he good! Tell her to come to 
mass tomorrow.” Next morning Lazybones went to mass; the 
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service began, and there vms a great crowd of people. The 
moment they began to sing the Gloria in Excelsis a terrible 
whirhrind arose, and everyone fell face doAvn on the ground. 
The ^vdnd seized the girl and threw her do'^vn too. In a trice she 
disappeared completely ; only her braid remained. 


11 ^ 

THE MIIIACVLOVS PIPE 


O NCE THERE LIVED a priest and his wife; they had a son, 
I Ivanushka, and a daughter, AUonushka. Once Ali- 
onushka said to her mollier: “Mother, mother, I want 
to go to the woods to get berries tall my little friends have gone 
there.” “Go, and take your brother along.” “Why? He is so 
lazy, he won’t pick any berries.” “Never mind, take him ! And 
whichever of you gathers the most berries ^vill receive a pair of 
red slippers as a present” And so the brother and sister went 
to pick berries, and they came to the wood. Ivanushka picked 
and picked and put the berries in a pitcher, but Alionusi^a ate 
and ate the berries she picked; she put only t^vo berries in her 
box. She sUU had almost nothing when Ivanushka’s pitcher 
was full. Alionushka became envious. “Brother,” she said, 
“let me pick the lice out of your hair.” He lay on her knees and 
fell asleep. Alionushka took out a sharp knife and slew her 
brother; she dug a ditch and buried him, and took the pitchej 
with the berries. 

She came home and gave her motlier the berries. “Where is 
your brother, Ivanushka?” the priest’s wife asked. “He strag- 
gled behind me in the woods and must have lost his way; I 
called and called him, sought and sought him, but could not 
find him anj^vhere.” The father and mother waited for Ivan- 
uslika a very long time, but he never came back. 

Meamvhile, there greiv on Ivanushka’s grave a clump of tall 
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and very straiglit reeds. Shepherds went by.mtli their herds, 
the reeds, and said: ‘‘What excellent reeds have gro^vn 
here!” One shepherd cut off a reed and made himself a pipe. 
“Let me try to play it,” he said. He put it to his lips, and the 
pipe began to play a song: 

Gently, gently, shepherd, blow, 

Else my hearths blood you will shed. 

My treacherous sister murdered me 
For juicy berries, slippers red. 

“Ah, what a miraculous pipe!” said the shepherd. “Hoiv 
clearly it speaks! This pipe is very precious.” “Let me try it, 
said another shepherd. He took the pipe and put it to his bps, 
and it played the same song; a iliird one tried, and again it 
played the same song. 

The shepherds came to the village and stopped near the 
priest’s house. “Little father,” tliey said, “give ns shelter for 
the night” “My house is crowded,” said the priest. “Let us in, 
>ve ^vill show you a marvel.” The priest let them in and ashed 
them: “Have you not seen anywhere a boy called Ivanuslika? 
He went to pick berries and all trace of him has been lost. 
“No, tve have not seen him; but we cut a reed on our ivay, and 
wbat a marvelous pipe we made of it! It plays by itself.” The 
shepherd took out the pipe and played, and it sang: 

Gently, gently, shepherd, bloiv. 

Else my heart's blood you will shed. 

My treacherous sister murdered me 
For juicy berries, slippers red. 

“Let me try to play on it,” said the priest He took the pip® 
and it played its song: 

Gently, gently, father, blow. 

Else my heart's blood you will shed. 

My treacherous sister murdered me 
For juicy berries, slippers rod. 
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‘*Was it not my Ivanusloka wlio was murdered?” said the 
priest. And he called his wfe; “Now you try to play on it.” The 
priest’s wife took the pipe and it played its song: 

Gently^ gently, mother, bloto. 

Else my hearCs blood you will shed. 

My treacherous sister murdered me 
For juicy berries, slippers red. 

“Where is my daughter?” asked tlie priest. But Alionushka 
had hidden herself in a dark comer. They foimd her. “Now, 
play the pipe,” said her father. “I don’t know how.” “Never 
mind, play!” She tried to refuse, but her father spoke sternly 
to her and made her take the pipe. She had no sooner put it to 
her lips than the pipe began lo play by itself: 

Gently, gently, sister, bloto. 

Else my hearCs blood you will shed. 

You treacherously murdered me 
For juicy berries, slippers red. 

Then Alionushka confessed everything, and her father in 
his rage drove her out of the house. 
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THE SEA 
AND VASILiSA 


KING 
THE WISE 


TBYsrE, a king and a queen. The king^oved \o 

go hunting and shoot game. One day he went hunting 
and saw a young eagle sitting on an oak; he wanted to 
shoot him, hut the eagle begged him; “Do not shoot me, my 
sovereign! Instead, take me to your castle; some day I shall be 
useful to you.” The king thought and thought and said : “What 
do I need you for?” And again he ivanted to shoot. The eagle 
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said again: “Do not sboot me, my sovereign! Instead, take me 
willi you ; some day I shall be useful to you,” The king thought 
and thought and could not imagine anything that the eagle 
might he useful for, and quite made up his mind to shoot him. 
The eagle prophesied for the third time : “Do not shoot me, my 
sovereign! Instead, take me with you and feed me for three 
years; some day I shall be useful to you.” 

The king’s heart was moved; he took the eagle to bis castle 
and fed him for a year and a second year. The eagle ate so 
much that he ate up all the cattle; the king was left ivithout 
a single sheep or cow. The eagle said to him: “Let me go free.” 
The king let him go free; the eagle tried his •vvings — ^but no, 
he could not yet fly ! And he said : “Now, my sovereign, you have 
fed me for t^vo years. F eed me for a third year even if you have 
to borrow, feed me none the less; you will not regret it.” The 
king did this ; he borrowed cattle cveiy>vhere and fed the eagle 
for a whole year. Then he let the bird go free. The eagle soared 
high ; he flew and flew, tlien came down to the ground, and said : 
“Well, my king, now sit on me; we shall fly together.” The king 
sat on the eagle. 

They flew. After some time, a long time or a short time, 
they came to the edge of the blue sea. Here the eagle threw 
the king down; he fell into the sea and got wet up to his knees. 
But the eagle did not let him dro^vn, he lifted the king onto 
Ills wng and asked : “We!!, my king, my sovereign, ivere you 
frightened?” **I was,” said the king. “I thought that I would 
surely he drowned.” Again'tbey flew and fle^v, till they came 
to another sea. The eagle threw the king down in the very 
middle of the sea and the king got wet up to his waist. Tlic 
eagle put him on his wng and asked : “Well, my king, my 
sovereign, were you frightened?” “I was,” said the king. “But 
all the time I thought, if God wishes to help me, you will puH 
me out.” 

Again they flew and flew till they came to a third sea. Tlte 
eagle threw the king down into deep water, so that he got wet up 
to his neck. And for the third time the eagle put him on his 
wing and asked: “Well, my king, my sovereign, were you 
frightened ?” “I was,” said the king. “But all the time I thought 
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that perhaps you would pull me out.” “Well, my king, my 
sovereign, now you Lave learned wLat the fear of death is. 
That lesson was in return for old, long*past things. Do 
you remember liow I sat on the oak and you wanted to shoot 
me dead? Three times you were about to shoot me, but I 
besought you not to kill me and hoped tliat perhaps you would 
not, but would he moved and lake me wth you.” 

After that they flew beyond thrice nine lands; they flew 
for a long, long time. The eagle said: “Look, my king, see 
what is above us and what is beneath us.” The king looked. 
“Above us,” he said, “is the sky, and under us the earth.” 
“Look again. See what is on the right side and what is on 
the left.” “On the right side there is an open Held, and on the 
left a house stands.” “I/Ct us fly there,” said the eagle. “My 
younger sister lives in that house.” They landed in the court- 
yard ; the sister came out to meet them, welcomed her brother, 
seated him at an oaken table, but refused even to look at tbe 
king. She left lum in the courtyard, unleashed her hounds, and 
set them upon him. The eagle grew very angry, jiunped from 
behind the table, took tlie king, and flew on farther ^vith him. 

They flew and flew, and the eagle said to the king: “Look, 
what do you see behind us?” The king turned around and 
looked. “Behind us is a burning house.” The eagle answered 
him: “That is my youngest sister’s house, which is burning 
because she did not welcome you but set hounds on you.” They 
flew and flew, and again the eagle said: “Look, my king, see 
tv'hat is above us and what is beneath us.” “Above us is the 
sky and beneaih us the earth.” “See what is on the right side 
and what on the left.” “On tlie right side is an open field, and 
on the left a house stands.” “My second sister lives in that 
house ; let us go to visit her.” They landed in the broad court- 
yard; the second sister welcomed her brother, seated him at 
an oaken table, hut she left die king in the courtyard and un- 
leashed her hounds and set them upon him. The eagle grew 
angiy, jumped up from the table, look tlie king and flew ^vitb 
bim farther still. 

They flew and flew, and the eagle said: “My king, look; 
nhat is behind us?” The king turned roimd. “Behind us is 
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a burning house.” “It is my second sister’s house that is 
burning,” said the eagle. “And no^v we shall fly to the house 
^vhere my mother and eldest sister live.” They came to the 
place ; the mother and eldest sister were overjoyed and received 
the king with honor and kindness. “Well, my king,” said the 
eagle, “rest in our house, and then. I shall give you a ship; I 
shall pay you back for everything I ate in your house, and God 
speed you home.” He gave the king a ship and t^vo coffers, 
one red and the other green, and said : “Mind you, do not open 
these coffers tmtil you come home; open the red one in the 
back yard, and the green one in the front yard.” 

The king took tlie coffers, said farewell to the eagle, and 
sailed on the blue sea ; he reached a certain island, and there 
his ship stopped. He went ashore, recalled his coffers, and 
began to wonder what could be in them and why the eagle bad 
told him not to open them. He thought and thought and felt a 
great desire to know the answer; so he took the red coffer, put 
it on the ground, and opened it, and so much cattle of every 
kind came out that one could not encompass them >yith one e 
eyes, and there was hardly enough room for them on the 
island. 

Wlien the king saw this, he was overcome with grief. He 
began to weep and said: “What shall I do now? How can I 
gather this herd together and place it in such a small coffer?” 
And heheheld aman coming out of the water, who came to him 
and said: “King, why are you weeping so bitterly?” “How can 
I help weeping?” answered the king. “Ho^v can I gather to- 
gether this great herd into such a small coffer?” “I can help you 
in your trouble; I will gather together all your herd, but on one 
condition. Give me that ivhich you do not know is in your o^vti 
house.” The king became thoughtful. “What is there in my 
house that I do not know is tlierc?” he asked. “It seems to me 
I kno^v everything that is there.” He thought for a ^vhilc, then 
agreed. “Gather together my herd,” he said. “I vdll give you 
that ^vhich I do not know is in my house.” The man gathered 
all tlie king’s cattle into tlic coffer; the king boarded his slup 
and sailed homeward. 

Only upon his return home did he learn that in his absence 
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the queen had borne him a son; he began to kiss and fondle 
the cliild, shedding tears all the while. “My king,” asked the 
queen, “tell tne, why do you shed bitter tears?” “For joy,” he 
said, fearing to tell her the truth — that he must give the prince 
away. Then he went out to the back yard, opened the red 
coffer, and out of it came oxen and cows, sheep and rams, a 
great number of all kinds of cattle, enough to fill all the sheds 
and enclosures. Then he Avent out to the front yard, opened 
the green coffer, andbefore him appeared a great and beautiful 
garden. "What wonderful trees were in it ! The king was so over- 
joyed that he forgot that he had to give up his son. 

Many years Tvent by. One day the king wished to take a 
walk and he went to a river. The same man as before came 
out of the water and said: “King, you forget quickly! Ke- 
member your debt to me.” The king returned home sad and 
distressed and told the queen and the prince the whole truth. 
They all grieved and wept together and decided that there was 
no choice hut to surrender the prince; he was taken to the 
seashore and left alone. 

The prince looked round him, saw a path, and walked 
along it, trusting in God. He walked and walked and found 
himself in a thick forest; in this forest stood a little hut, and 
in the hut lived Baba Yaga. “I will go in,” thought the prince, 
and entered tlie little hut. “Good day, prince,” said Baba Yaga, 
“are you trying to do a deed, or are you shirking one?” “Eli, 
grandmother, give me food and drink, and question me later.” 
She gave liim food and drink, and the prince told her all about 
himself and whither and why he iras journeying. Baba Yaga 
said to him; “Go to the seashore, my child; ttvelve spoonbills 
ivill come there, turn into lovely maidens, and bathe; do you 
quietly steal up to them and take the shift of the eldest maiden. 
^S^en youhave settled accounts ivilliher, go to the Sea King. 
You ivill also meetEater, Drinker, and Sharp Frost; take tlicm 
all with you, they -will be useful to you.” 

The prince said farewell to Baba Yaga, went to the place 
she had named, and hid behind the bushes. Twelve spoonbills 
came flying, struck the damp earth, turned into lovely maidens, 
and began to bathe. The prince stole the shift of the eldest 
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and satbehindtliebnshes^vilhout stirring. Tbe maidens batbed 
and came out on the shore; eleven of them took their shifts, 
turned into birds, and flew homeward; only the eldest one, 
Vasilisa tlie Vise, remained. She began to implore the good 
youth. “Give me back my shift!” she said. “Wlien you come 
to my father, the Sea King, I will be useful to you.” The 
prince gave her shift back to her, and she at once turned into 
a spoonbill and flew after her sisters. The prince walked on 
farther. On his way he met three champions, Eater, Drinker, 
and Sharp Frost; he took them with him and came to the Sea 
King. 

The Sea King saw him and said: “Hail, my friend, why 
have you not come to see me for so long? I have become weary 
waiting for you. Now set to work, and here is your first task. 
Build a great crystal bridge in one night, see that it is ready 
by morning/ If you do not build it, you wi/I lose your head. 
The prince left the Sea King and shed tears. Vasilisa the Wise 
opened the wndow of Jjer apartment and asked: “Wliy areyou 
shedding tears, prince?” “Ah, Vasilisa the Wise, how can I help 
weeping? Your f atlier has ordered me to build a crystal bridge 
in one night, and I do not even know bow to hold an ax in my 
hands.” “Never mind I Lie dmvri to sleep ; the morning is wiser 
than the evening.” 

She put him to sleep, but she herself went out on the porch, 
and called and whistled ivith a mighty whistle. From all sides 
masons came running: some cleared the place, some dragged 
bricks ; soon they built a crystal bridge, painted it 'with cunning 
designs, and went back to their homes. Early next morning 
Vasilisa the Wise roused the prince. “Get up, prince, tlie bridge 
is ready, my father will soon come to see it.” The prince got up, 
took a broom, and went to the bridge to dust and sweep. The 
Sea King praised him. “Thank you!” he said. “You have per- 
formed a great task. Now perform the next. By tomorrow 
morning have a green garden planted with tall trees and 
flowering branches, and let songbirds sing in the garden, and 
ripe apples and pears hang on the fruit trees.” The prince 
left the Sea King’s presence and shed tears. Vasilisa the Wis® 
opened a window and asked: “Why are you weeping, prince? 
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‘ How can I help weeping^ Your father ordered me to plant 
garden in one mght ” “Never mind’ Lie down to sleep, th< 
morning is wiser than the evening ” 

She laid him down to sleep, and she herself went out on tb( 
porch and called and whistled with a mighty whistle From al 
sides gardeners came running and planted a green garden, and 
in the garden songbirds sang, on the trees flowers blossomed 
and npe apples and pears hung on the branches Early nexi 
morning Vasilisa the Wise roused the prince “Get up, prince 
the garden is ready and father is coming to see it The prince 
at once took a broom and went to the garden to sweep the path 
and tidy the branches The Sea King praised him “Thank yon 
prince,” he said “You have served me truly and faithfully 
As your reward choose a bnde for yourself from among my 
twelve daughters They are all like one another, face for face 
hair for hair, dress for dress, if you choose thrice one and the 
same, she shall be your wife, if not, I wnll have you put to 
death ” Vasilisa the Wise learned of this new trial and at the 
first opporlumty said to the prince “The first time I will wave 
a handkerchief, the second time I will adjust my dress, and the 
third time a fly wll fly over my head ” Thus the pnnee clio«c 
Vasilisa the Wise each time Tliey were married, and a great 
feast began 

The Sea King prepired many viands of every description— 
not e>en a hundred people could cat wlnt he spread on the 
oaken table — and he ordered his son in law to see that all 
of It was eaten, if anything should he left, it would go hinl 
with him “Father,” be^ed the pnnee, “we have an old man 
mth us, let him eat too ” “He may come forward ” Straightiva' 
Eater came forward He ale everything on the table and even 
then he did not have enough The Sea King served forty harrch 
of various kinds of drink and ordered hi5 son in law to sec 
that all of It was drunk “Father,” the prince begged again, 
“we have another old man with us, let him come fonvard m 
drink your health ” “He may come forward ” Drinker came, 
at once emptied all of the forty barrels, and even asked for 
some more to wash doivn vvhathc had drunk 

The Sea King saw tliat nothing had been of any avail, so 
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he ordered that a cast-iron hath be heated very hot for the 
young couple. A cast-iron bath vras heated, twenty cords of 
wood were burned, the stove and walls were red hot, it was 
impossible to come ^vithin five versts of them. “Father,” said 
the prince, “allow our old man to steam himself, to.try out the 
bath.” “He may steam himself.” Sharp Frost came to the bath; 
he blew into one comer, into another, and soon icicles hung 
there. FoUoivdng him the newly wed couple went to the bath, 
washed and steamed themselves, 'and returned home. “Let us 
go away from my father, the Sea King,” Vasilisa the Wise said 
to the prince. “He is very angry %vith you and might do us some 
evil.” “Let us go,” said the prince. Straightway they saddled 
horses and galloped into the open field. 

They rode and rode; much time went by. “Prince,” said 
Vasilisa tlie Wise, “climb do^vn from your horse and put 
your ear to the damp earth. Canyouhearpnrsuers coming after 
us?” The prince put his ear to the damp earth; he heard 
nothing. Vasilisa the Wise got down from her good steed, put 
her ear to the damp earth, and said : “Ah, prince, I hear strong 
pursuers coming after us.” She turned the horses into a well, 
herself into a ladle, and the prince into a very old man. The 
pursuers came. “Eh, old man,” they said, “have you not seen 
a good youth and a lovely maiden?” “I saw them, my friends, 
hut a long time ago ; they went by when I was still a young man.” 
The pursuers returned to the Sea King, “No,” they said, “we 
found neither trace nor tidings; we saw only an old man near 
a well, and a ladle floating on the water.” “Why did you not 
bring them back?” cried the Sea King, and ordered his mes- 
sengers to he put to a cruel death. He sent another patty after 
the prince and Vasilisa the Wise, but meanwhile they had 
riddeTk f-ax along. 

Vasilisa the Wise heard the new party of pmsuers. She 
turned the prince into an old priest and herself into an ancient 
church ; its walls tv’ere crumbling, moss grew all around them. 
The pursuers came. “Eh, little old man,” they cried, “have j^ou 
not seen a good youtli tvitii a lovely maiden?” “I saw them, my 
friends, hut very long ago; they went by when I was still 
young and was building this church.” The second party of 
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pursuers also returned to the Sea King. “No, Your Royal 
Majesty,” they said, *Ve found neither trace nor tidings ; all we 
saw was an old priest and an ancient church.” “Why did you 
not bring them?” the Sea King cried, even more angrily than 
before. He put the messengers to cruel death and him'clf 
galloped after the prince and Vasilisa tlie Wise. This time 
Vasilisa the Wise Utrned the horses into a river of mead, uilli 
hanks made of pudding; she changed the prince into a drake 
and herself into a gray duck. Tlie Sea King threw liim«elf upon 
the pudding and the mead, he ate and ate, and drank and 
drank, until he burst and gave up the ghost. 

The prince and Vasilisa rode on farther; tlicy approached 
the house of the prince’s fallicr and mother. Vasilisa the Wi'e 
said: “Prince, you go 6rst. Annoimce yourself to your fatlier 
and mother, and I will wait for you here on the road. Only 
remember my words; Kiss everyone hut your sister, else you 
udll forget me completely.” The prince entered his home, 
greeted everyone, and kissed his sister loo; and no sooner 
l»e kissed her than he forgot about his tvife, os though she h^d 
ne>cr been in bis thoughts. 

Vasilisa tlie Wise wailed for him three days; on the fourth 
day she disguised herself as a beggar woman, went to the 


capital, and stopped in the house of n certain old ^voman. 
Meanulule the prince made ready to marry a rich queen; and a 
call was issued throughout the kingdom summoning all loyal 
subjects \o come to congratulate the bride and groom and to 
bring iliem each a wheat cake os a gift Vasilisa’s hostess began 
to sift flour and prepare a cake. “Grandmollier,” fl'ked 
Vasilisa the Wise, “for whom arc y on making a cake?” “Don t 
you know tliat our king is marrying Iiis son to a rich queen.^ 
Wc must go to the palace and bring gifts to the y oting couple. 
“I too will hake a cake and lake it to tlie palace; perhaps the 
king reward me with something.” “Certainly, go 
hake.” Vasilisa the Wise look some flour, mixed the dough, 
put some curd chce<>e and a pair of doves in it, and baked the 
cake. 


At dinncrlitnc the old woman and Vasilisa the Wi*c went to 
the palace, where tlie feast was in full swing. The cake mauc 
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by Vasilisa the Wise was served, and as soon at it was cut in 
two, the pair of doves flew out of it. The. she-dove snatched the 
piece of cheese, and the lie>dove said: “My little dove, give me 
gome cheese too!” “I not,” said the she-dove, “else you 
wll forget me just as the prince forgot his Vasilisa the Wise.” 
Thereupon the prince remembered liis wfe, jumped up from 
behind the table, took her by her while hands, and seated her 
beside him. From then on they lived together in great pros- 
perity and happiness. 


THE FOX AS MOURNER 


O UCE inEitE LIVED an old man and an old woman who had 
I a daughter. One day the young girl was eating beans 
and dropped one bean on the ground. It grew and grew 
till it reached the sky. The old man climbed up the beanstalk 
to the sky, walked all around, and feasted his eyes upon the 
scene. He said to himseU : “I will bring tlie old ^v'oman up here, 
she wll be delighted.” He climbed dorvn to the ground, put the 
old woman in a bag, took the bag behveen his teeth, and 
climbed up again; he climbed and climbed, got tired, and 
dropped the bag. He hastened dorvn, opened the bag, and saw 
the old woman lying there 'viili bared teeth and staring eyes. 
He said: “Why do you grin, old woman? Why do you show your 
teeth?” But when be saw that she was dead, he burst into tears. 

They had lived all alone in the midst of a rvildemess, so there 
was no one to be llie old woman’s mourner. The old man took 
a bag Avith several pairs of ^vhile chickens and went in search 
of a mourner. He saw a hear go by, and said: “Bear, mourn 
for my %vife; I rvill give you two white chickens.” The bear 
roared: “Ah, my dear grandmother, how I mourn for you.” 
“No,” said the old man, “you don’t know how to lament.” And 
he went on farther. He walked and walked and met a wolf; 
he had the wolf lament, but the rvolf did not do it well either. 
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He walked on again, met a fox, and made her lament in return 
for T pair of 'vvliile chickens She began to mourn “Turn, turu, 
grandmother — grandfather killed you.” The peasant found 
her song to his liking and made her sing it a second, a third, and 
a fourth time — then he discovered that he did not have a 
fourth pair of chickens The old man said “Fox, fox, I left 
the fourth pair at home , come to my house ” 

The fox followed him. They came to his house , the old man 
took T hag, put a pair of dogs in it, covered them mth tlie fox 8 
SIX chickens, and gave the bag to her The fox took it and ran, 
after a ivhile she stopped near a tree stump and said “I wU 
sit on the stump and eat a white chicken ” She ate it and ran 
on , then she sat doivn on another stump and ate the second 
clucken, then the third, the fourth, tlie fifth, and the sixth 
Wlieu she opened the bag for the seventli time, the dogs jumped 
out at her The fox took to her heels, ran and ran, hid under 
a log, and asked “Little ears, little ears of mine, what did you 
do’” “We listened and listened, lest the dogs cat the fox” 
“Little eyes, little eyes of mine, xvlnt did you do’” “We looked 
and we looked, lest the dogs eat the fox ” “Little feet, little 
feet, what did you do’” “We ran and ran, lest the dogs eat 
tlie fox.” “And you, tail, what did you do’” “I got entangled 
xvhenever we had to cross stumps, bushes, or logs, so that the 
dogs might catch the fox and tear her to pieces ” “Ah, you 
wicked organ ^ If that is Bo, here, dogs t Eat my tail And she 
stuck out her tail The dogs grabbed it, then pulled out the 
fox herself and tore her to pieces 


VASILISA THE BEAUTIFUL 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM there lived a merchant. Although 
he had been married for twelve years, he had only one 
daughter, called Vasilisa the Beautiful. When the girl was 
eight years old, her mother died. On her deathbed the mer- 
chant’s ^vife called her daughter, took a doll from under her 
coverlet, gave it to the girl, and said: “Listen, Vasilisushka. 
Remember and heed my last words. I am dying, and together 
•with my maternal blessing I leave you this doll. Always keep 
it wth you and do no t show it to anyone ; if you get into trouble, 
give the doll food, and ask its advice. When it has eaten, it 
■vnii tcU you •whal to do in your trouble.” Then the mother 
kissed her child and died. 

After his "wife’s death the merchant mourned as ig proper, 
and then began to tliink of marrying again. He was a handsome 
man and bad no difUcuIty in finding a bride, but be liked best 
a certain widow. Because she was elderly and bad two daugh- 
ters of her otvm, of almost the same age as Vasilisa, be thought 
that she was an experienced housnvife and mother. So he 
married her, but was deceived, for she did not turn out to be a 
good mother for his Vasilisa. Vasilisa was the most beautiful 
girl in the village ; her stepmother and stepsisters were jealous 
of her beauty and tormented her by giving her all kinds of 
work to do, hoping that she would grow thin from toil and 
tanned from exposure to the ^vind and siui; in truth, she had 
a most miserable life. But Vasilisa bore all this ivitliout com- 
plaint and became lovelier and more buxom, every day, 
while the stepmother and her daughters grew thin and ugly 
from spite, although they always sat '^vith folded hands, like 
ladies. 

How did all this come about? Vasilisa "was helped by her doll. 
Without its aid the girl could never have managed all that 
work. In return, Vasilisa sometimes did not eat, but kept the 
choicest morsels for her doll. And at night, when everyone 
was asleep, she would lock herself in the little room in which 
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she lived, and would give the doll a treat, saying : “Now, liltle 
doll, eat, and listen to my troubles. I live in my father’s house 
but am deprived of all joy; a wicked stepmother is driving me 
from the white world. Tell me ho^v I should live and what I 
should do.” The doll would eat, then would give her advice and 
comfort her in her trouble, and in the morning, she ivould 
perform all the chores for Vasilisa, who rested in the shade and 
picked flowers while the flowerbeds were weeded, the cabbage 
sprayed, the water hrou^t in, and the stove fired. The doU 
even showed Vasilisa an herb that would protect her from 
sunburn. She led an easy life, thanks to her doll. 

Several years went hy. Vasilisa grew up and reached the 
marriage age. She was wooed by all the young men in the 
village, hut no one tvould even look at the stepmother’s 
daughters. Tlie stepmother was more spiteful than ever, and 
her anstver to all the suitors was: “I will not give the youngest 
in marriage before tlie elder ones.” And each time she sent 
a suitor away, she vented her anger on Vasilisa in cruel blows. 

One day the merchant had to leave home for a long time in 
order to trade in distant lands. The stepmother moved to 
another house; near that house was a thick forest, and in a 
glade of that forest there stood a hut, and in the hut lived 
Baba Yaga. She never allowed anyone to come near her and 
ate human beings as if tliey were chickens. Having moved into 
the new house, the merchant’s ^vife, hating Vasilisa, repeatedly 
sent the girl to the woods for one thing or another; hut each 
time Vasilisa returned home safe and sound: her doll had 
showed her the way and kept her far from Baba Yaga’s hut. 

Autmnn came. The stepmother gave evening work to all 
three maidens : the oldest had to make lace, the second had to 
knit stockings, and Vasilisa had to spin; and each one had to 
finish her task. The stepmother put out the lights all over the 
house, leaving only one candle in the room where the ghls 
tvorked, and went to bed. The girls ^vorked. The candle began 
to smoke ; one of the stepsisters took up a scissors to trim it, but 
instead, follo^ving her mother’s order, she snuffed it out, as 
though inadvertently. “What shall we do now?” said tlie ghls. 
“There is no light in the house and our tasks are not finished. 
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Someone must run to Baba Yaga and get some light.” “The 
pins on my lace give me light,” said the one who was making 
lace. “I shall not go.” “I shall not go either,” said the one -svho 
was knitting stockings, “my knitting needles give me light.” 
“Then you must go,” both of them cried to their stepsister. 
*‘Go to Baba Yaga !” And they pushed Vasilisa out of the room. 
She went into her own little room, put the supper she had 
prepared before her doll, and said: “Now dolly, eat, and aid 
me in my need. They are sending me to Baba Yaga for a light, 
and she Avill eat me up.” The doll ate the supper and its eyes 
gleamed like tivo candles. “Fear not, Vasilisuslika,” it said. 
“Go where you are sent, only keep me udth you all the time. 
With me in your pocket you will suffer no harm from Baba 
Yaga.” Vasilisa made ready, put her doll in her pocket, and, 
having made the sign of the cross, went into the deep forest. 

She walked in fear and trembling. Suddenly a horseman 
galloped past her: his face xvas white, he was dressed in white, 
his horse was wliile, and bis horse’s trappings were white — 
daybreak came to the woods. 

She walked on farther, and a second horseman galloped past 
her: he was all red, he was dressed in red, and his horse was 
red — the sun began to rise. 

Vasilisa walked the whole night and the whole day, and 
only on tlie folloiving evening did she come to the glade where 
Baba Yaga’s hut stood. The fence around the hut was made of 
human hones, and on the spikes were human skulls with staring 
eyes; the doors hadhiunan legs for doorposts, human hands for 
bolts, and a mouth with sharp teeth in place of a lock. Vasilisa 
was numb ■with horror and stood rooted to the spot. Suddenly 
another horseman rode by. He ivas all black, he was dressed in 
black, and liis horse was black. He galloped up to Baba Yaga’s 
door and vanished, as though the eartli had swallowed him 
■up — night came. But the darkness did not last long. The eyes 
of all the skulls on the fence began, to gleam and the glade was 
as bright as day. Vasilisa shuddered tvith fear, but not knowing 
where to run, remained on the spot. 

Soon a terrible noise resounded through tlie woods; the 
trees crackled, the dry leaves rustled; from the woods Baba 
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Yaga drove out Jn a mortar, prodding it on wtli a pestle, and 
sweeping ter traces with a broom. She rode up to the gale, 
stopped, and sniffing the air around her, cried: “Fie, fiell smell 
a Kussian smell! Who is here?” Vasilisa came up to the old 
wtdj and, trembling with fear, bowed low to her and said: “It 
is I, grandmother. My stepsisters sent me to get some light.” 
“Very well,” said Baha Yaga. “I kno^v^ tliem, but before I give 
you the light you must live wth me and work for me ; if not, I 
will eat you up.” Then she turned to the gate and cried : “Hey, 
my strong holts, unlock! Open up, my >vide gate!” The gate 
opened, and Baba Yaga drove in whistling. Vasilisa followed 
her, and then everything closed again. 

Having entered the room. Baba Yaga stretched herself out 
in her chair and said to Vasilisa: “Serve me what is in the 
stove; I am hungry.” Vasilisa lit a torch from the skulls on the 
fence and began to serve Yaga the food from the stove— and 
enough food had been prepared for ten people. Sbe brought 
kvass, mead, beer, and wine from the cellar. The old witch 
ate and drank everything, leaving for Vasilisa only a little 
cabbage soup, a crust of bread, and a piece of pork. Then Baha 
Yaga made ready to go to bed and said : “Tomorrow after I go, 
see to it that you sweep the yard, clean the but, cook the dinner, 
wash the linen, and go to the comhin and sort out a bushel of 
wheat. And let everything be done, or I will eat you up! 
Having given these orders. Baba Yaga began to snore. Vasifi'O 
set the remnants of the old witch’s sxtpper before her doll, wept 
bitter tears, and said: “Here dolly, eat, and aid me in my neea- 
Baba Yaga has given me a hard task to do and threatens to eat 
me up if I do not do it all. Help me !” The doll answered ; “Fear 
not, Vasilisa the Beautifhl! Ealyoux supper, say yoxu: prayer*, 
and go to sleep ; the morning is wiser than the evening.’ 

Very early next morning Vasilisa awoke, after Baba Yaga 
had arisen, and looked outof the window. The eyes of the shuU> 
were going out ; then the white horseman flashed by, and it 
daybreak. Baba Yaga went out into the yard, whistled, and the 
mortar, pestle, and broom appeared before her. The red horfc 
man flashed by, and the sun rose. Baba Yaga sat in the mortar, 
prodded it on with the pestle, and svvept her traces with t 



broom Vasibsa remained alone,lool».ed about Baba Yaga’s but, 
was amazed at the abundance of e\erjtbing, and stopped 
^^onde^lng wbicb work she should do first For lo and behold, 
all the work was done, the doll was picking the last shreds of 
chaff from the wheat “Ah my savior,” said Vasilisa to her doll, 
“you have dehiered me from death” “All you have to do,” 
ansivered the doll, creeping into Vasilisa’s pocket, “is to cook 
the dinner, cookifwith the help of God and then rest, for your 
health’s sake ” 

When e%ening came Vasihsa set tlie table and waited for 
Baha Yaga Dusk began to fall, the black horseman flashed by 
the gate, and night came , only the skulls’ eyes were shining The 
trees crackled, the leaves rustled, Baha Yaga was coming 
Vasihsa met her “Is eierything done’” asked Yaga “Please 
see for yourself, grandmother,” said Vasihsa Baba Yaga 
looked at everything, was annoyed that there was nothing she 
could complain about, and said “Very ivell, then ” Then 
she cned * My faithful servants, my dear friends, grind my 
wheat' ’ Three pairs of hands appeared, took the wheat, and 
earned it out of sight Baba Yaga ate her fill, made ready to 
go to sleep, and agam gas e her orders to Vasihsa “Tomorrow,” 
she commanded, “do the same woi^k )OU have done today 
and in addition take the poppy seed from the bin and get 
rid of the dust, gram by gram, someone threw dust into the 
bins out of spile ” Haiang said this, the old avitch turned to 
the wall and began to snore, and Vasihsa «el about feeding her 
doll The doll ate, and spoke as she Lad spoken the day before 
“Pray to God and go to sleep, the morning is wser than the 
e\enmg Everything -will be done, Vasihsushka ” 

Next mormng Baba Yaga agam left the yard in her mortar, 
and. Vasilisa, and. tlie d/ilL sxiqu had all th^ w^atk, d'an.e Th^ old 
witch came back, looked at everythmg and cried ‘My faithful 
servants, my dear friends, press the oil out of the poppy seed ' ’ 
Three pairs of hands appeared, took the poppy seed, and 
carried it out of sight. Baba Yaga sat doim to dine , she ate, and 
Vasihsa stood silent “Why do you not speak to me’” said Baha 
Yaga ‘ You stand there as though you were dumb ” “I did 
not dare to speak,” said ^ asilisa, * but if you’ll gii e me leave, 
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I’d like to n«k )oii somclliing” “Go nliend But not c^e^y 
question lias a good answer, if jou know too mucli, >ou 
soon grou old “ “I want to ask ^ on, grandmotlier, only akout 
wlnt I In\c seen As I was on iny way to you, a Iiorseman 
on a idiite liorso, all white liiin<self and dressed jn white, over 
took me Wlio is lie’ ’ “lie is my hriglit day,” said Baha Yaga 
“Then another horseman o\ ertook nic , lie had a red horse, was 
red himself, and was dre««cd iii red Who is he*^” * lie is my 
red sun ” “And who is the Mack Iiorscnian whom I met atyoor 
^ery gate, grandmotlier^” “He is my dark night — and all of 
them are my f'nthful senanta” 

Vasilis'! rcmcnihcrcd the three purs of hands, but kept 
silent “Why don’t you nsk me inore*^” said Baba Yaga “That 
wU he enougli,” V'lsihsi replied “You said yourself, grand 
mother, tint one who knows too much will grow old soon” 
“It 18 well,” said Bnba Yoga, “that you ask only about nbat 
you ha!o seen outside my house, not inside my house, I do 
not like to have my dirty linen washed in publics, and I cat 
the o\ercuriou 8 Now I slnll ask you something Howdoyou 
manage to do the work I set for you’” “I am lielped by thebles^ 
sing of my mother,” said Vasilisa “So tjiat is what it i ” 
shrieked Baha Yaga “Get you gone, blessed daughter* I 
no blessed ones in my house*” She dragged Vasilisa out of the 
room and pushed her outside the gate, took n skull wlb burn 
mg eyes from tlic fence, stuck it on a slick, and gave it to the 
girl, saying “Here is your light for your stepsister* Take it » 
that IS what they sent you for ” 

Vasilisa ran Itomeward by the light of tlie skull, ivhich went 
out only at daybreak, and by nightfall of the following day she 
reached theliouse As she approached the gate, sheavas about to 
throav the skull aavay, thinking that surely they no longer 
needed a light in the house But suddenly a dull voice cam^ 
from the skull, siying “Do not throiv me away, take me to youi 
stepmother ” She looked at the stepmotlier’s house aud, *eein 
that there was no light in the windows, decided to enter "uU 
her skull For the first time she was received kindly Her step 
mother and stepsisters told her that since she had left the 
had bad no fire in tlie house, they were unable to strike 




flame themselves, and Avliatever light was brought by the 
neighbors ’ivent out tlie moment it ^vas brought into tlie house. 
“Perhaps your fire wU last,” said the stepmother. The skull 
was brought into the room, and its eyes kept staring at the 
stepmother and her daughters, and burned them. They tried 
to hide, hut wherever they went the eyes follo^ved them. By 
morning they were all burned to ashes; only Vasilisa remained 
untouched by the fire. 

In the morning Vasilisa buried the skull in the ground, 
locked up the house, and %vent to the town. A certain childless 
old ^voman gave her shelter, and there she lived, waiting forier 
father’s return. One day she said to the woman : “I am iveary of 
sitting mthout work, grandmother. Buy me some flav, the be't 
you can get ; at least I shall be spinning.” The old woman bought 
good flax and Vasilisa set to work. She spun as fast as lightning 
and her tlireads were even and thin as a hair. She spun a great 
deal of yarn; it t>'as time to start weaving it, but no comb fine 
enough for Vasilisa’s yarn coidd be found, and no one vould 
undertake to make one. Vasilisa asked her doll for aid. The doll 
said: “Bring me an old comb, an old shuttle, and a horses 
mane; I will make a loom for you.” Vasilisa got everytlufll 
that was required and went to sleep, and during the night the 
doll made a wonderful loom for her. 


By the end of the wnter the linen ■was woven, and it '''OS 
so fine that it could be passed through a needle like a thread. Id 
the spring the linen was bleached, and Vasilisa said to the oW 
woman: “Grandmother, sell this linen and keep the money fo^ 
yourself.” The old woman looked at the linen and gasped: ho, 
my child! No one can wear such linen except the tsar; I sha 
take it to the palace.” The old woman went to the tsar’s palao® 
and walked back and forth beneath the \vindo^vs. The tsar saw 
her and asked: “What do you want, old woman?” 
Majesty,” she answered, “I have brought rare merchandi'C> 
I do not ivant to ghoiv it to anyone but you.” The tsar order 
her to he brought before bim, and when he sa%v the linen licw^^ 
amazed. “What do you want for it?” asked the tsar. It 
no price, little father tsar! I have brought it as a gift to yoD 


Tlie tsar thanked her and rewarded her Avith gifts. 



The tsar ordered shirts to be made of the linen. It -was 
cut, but nowhere could they find a seamstress who was willing 
to sew them- For a long time they tried to find one, but in the 
end the tsar summoned the old woman and said: “You have 
kno^vn ho^v to spin and iveave such linen, you must know how 
to sew shirts of it.” “It was not I that spun and wove this linen, 
Your Majesty,” said the old woman, “This is the work of a 
maiden to whom I give shelter.” “Then let her sew the shirts,” 
ordered the tsar. 

The old woman returned home and told everytliing to 
Vasilisa. “I knew all the time,” said Vasilisa to her, “that I 
would have to do this work.” She lodged herself in her room 
and set to work; she sewed >vithoutrest and soon a dozen shirts 
were ready. The old woman took them to the tsar, and Vasilisa 
washed herself, combed her hair, dressed in her finest clothes, 
and sat at the wiridow. She sat there waiting to see what would 
happen, She saw a servant of the tsar entering the courtyard. 
The messenger came into the room and said : “The tsar wishes 
to see the needlewoman who made his shirts, and ^rishes to 
reward her tvith his o^vn hands.” Vasilisa appeared before the 
tsar. When the tsar saw Vasilisa the Beautiful he fell madly 
in love with her. “No, my beauty,” he said, “I %vill not separate 
from you ; you shall be my wf e.” He took Vasilisa by her ^vhite 
hands, seated her by his side, and the wedding was celebrated 
at once. Soon Vasilisa’s fatlier returned, was overjoyed at her 
good fortune, and came to live in his daughter’s house- Vasilisa 
took the old woman into her home too, and carried her doll in 
her pocket till the end of her life. 

i^O 

THE BVN 

O KCE THERE UVED an old man and liis old wife. The old 
man said: “Old woman, make me a bun.” “Of what 
shall I make it? I have no flour.” “Eh, eh, old tvoman ! 
Scrape the bottom of the cupboard, sweep the floor of the 
bin, and you ^vill Lave enoogh flour.” The old woman took a 
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duster, scraped the bottom of the cupboard, swept the floor of 
the bin, and gathered about two handfuls of flour. She mixed 
the dough xvith cream, fried it in butter, and put the bun on the 
xvindow sill to cool. The bun lay and lay there, then suddenly 
rolled off — from the >vindow sill to the bench, from the bench 
to the floor, and from tlie floor to tlie door. Then it bounded 
over the threshold to the entrance hall, from the entrance hall 
to the porch, from tlie porch to the courtyard, from the court- 
yard out of the gate, and on and on. The bun rolled along the 
road, and met a hare. “Little bun, little bun, I shall eat you up !” 
said the hare. “Don’t eat me, slanUeyed hare, I will sing a song 
for you,” said the bun, and sang: 

/ tens scraped from the cupboard, 

Swept from the bin. 

Kneaded with cream, 

Fried in butter; 

I got aicay from grandpa, 

I got away from grandma. 

And I shall not find it hard 
T o get away from you, young hare! 

And tbe bim rolled on farther and was gone before the hare 
had time to turn around. Tlie btin rolled on, and met a «olh 
“Little bun, little bun, I shall eat you up,” said the wolf. “Don^t 
eat me, gray wolf!” said the bun. “I xvill sing a song for you. 
And the bun sang: 


1 was scraped from the rniphoard, 
Sivept from the bin. 

Kneaded tvith cream. 

Fried in butter; 

I got mvoy from grandpa, 

1 got mvay from grandma, 

I got away from the hare. 

And J shall not find it hard 
To get atvay from you, gray wolf! 


And the bun rolled on farther, and was gone before 
had time to turn around. The bun rolled on and met a bear. 



“Little bun, little bun, I sball eat you up,” tbe bear said. “You 
certainly won’t. Bandy Legs!” And the bun sang: 

I was scraped from the cupboard, 

Swept from the bin. 

Kneaded with cream. 

Fried in butter; 

I got aivay from grandpa, 

I got aivay from grandma, 

1 got aivay from the hare, 

I got aivay from the wolf. 

And 1 shall not find it hard 
To get aivay from you, big bear! 

And again the bun rolled on, and was gone before tbe bear 
had lime to turn around. Tbe bun rolled and rolled and met a 
fox. “Good day, little bun, how pretty you are!” said the fox. 
And the bun sang: 

I teas scraped from the cupboard, 

Sicept from the bin. 

Kneaded tvitk cream, 

Fried in butter; 

I got aivay from grandpa, 

I got mvay from grandma, 

1 got mvay from the hare, 

I got au’ay from the wolf, 

I got aivay from the bear. 

And I shall not find it hard 
To gel aivay from you, old fox, 

“What a wonderful song!” said the fox. “But little bun, I am 
old now and bard of bearing; come sit on my snout and sing 
your song again, louder this time.” The bun jumped on the 
fox’s snout and sang tbe same song. “Thank you, little bun, 
tbatu'as a ivonderful song. Fd like to hear it again. Now come 
sit on my tongne and sing it for the last lime,” "When the had 
said this the fox stuck out her tongue; tbe bun foolishly jumped 
on it, and — snatch! — the fox ate up the bun. 
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/^I 

THE FOOLISH WOLF 


I N A CERTAIN VILLAGE there Hved a peasant who had a ^og; 
when the dog was yonng, he guarded the whole house, 
but when wretched old age came, he ceased even to bark. 
His master became disgusted with him; so he made ready, took 
a rope, tied it around the dog’s neck, and led him to the woods. 
He came to an aspen tree and wanted to strangle the dog, but 
seeing that bitter tears were rolling dotvn the snout of the old 
cur, his heart was moved and he took pity on him; he tied the 
dog to the aspen tree and went home. The poor dog remained 
in the woods and began to weep and curse his lot. 

Suddenly a huge wolf came from behind the hushes, saw 
the dog, and said: “Good day, spotted cur! I have been waiting 
a long time for your visit. times past you drove me out of 
your house, but now you have come to me and I can do with you 
as I please. Now I ivill pay you back for everything!” “And 
whal do you want to do with me, little gray wolf?” “Not much ; 
— just eat you up, skin and bones.” “All, yon foolish gray 
wolf!” said the dog. “You are so fat that you no longer know 
whal you are doing; after eating savory beef you wish to eat 
old, lean dog meat? Why should you stupidly break your old 
teeth on me? My 6esh is now like rotten wood. I will give you 
a better idea: go bring me a hundred pounds or so of excellent 
horseflesh ; let me gain a little weight, then do with me what you 
please.” 

The wolf heeded the dog, went away, and came back wth 
half a mare. “Here is meat for you!” he said. “Now mind you, 
fatten yourself up!” Having said tliis he left. The do^ set to 
eating the meat and ate up all of it. Two days later the gray 
wolf came and said to the dog: “Well, brother, have you gained 
wei^t or not?” “Just a little bit; but if you would bring me 
a sbeep, my flesh would become much sweeter!” Tlie wolf 
consented to that too, ran to tlie open field, lay in a hollow, and 
waited for the shepherd. Wlien tlie shepherd came by Avith his 
flock, the wolf from behind die bush chose a big fat sbeep. 
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jumped upon her, seized her by her neck, and dragged her to 
the dog. “Here is a sheep for you, to help you get fat,” he said. 
The dog set to ^vork, ate up the sheep, and felt his strength 
coming back to him. The wolf came and asked: “Well, brother, 
how do you feel now?” “I am still a little thin. If you would 
bring me a boar I would get as fat as a pig.” The wolf got a boar, 
brought it to the dog, and said; “This is my last service to you. 
In tAVo days I shall come to see you.” “Very >v^ell,” thought the 
dog, “I shall be able to cope with you then.” 

Two days later the wolf came to the well fed dog; when the 
dog saw him, he began to bark. “Ah, you foul cur,” said the 
gray wolf, “how dare you abuse me?” And he jumped on the 
dog to tear him to pieces. But the dog had gathered strength; 
he reared up on his hind legs and began to give the gray wolf 
such a beating that tufts of his fur lleiv out in all directions. 
The wolf Avrested himself free and took to his heels; he ran 
some distance and wanted to stop, but when he heard the dog's 
hark he ran again. He came to the woods, lay under a bush, 
and began to lick the wounds the dog had inflicted upon him. 
“How this foul cur cheated me,” the wolf said to himself. “The 
next time I get hold of anyone. Til clamp my teeth do^vn and 
he won’t get away so easily.” 

So the wolf licked his wounds and went to look for new booty. 
He saw a big be-goat standing on a bOl, went to him, and said : 
“Goal, I bave come to eat you.” “Ah, gray wolf,” said the goat, 
“u'hy should you break your old teeth on me? Bather, stand 
against the hill and open your jaws Avide ; I Avill take a run and 
jump straight into your month, then you can sAvalloAV me.” 
The wolf stood against the lull and opened his jaws Avide, hut 
the goat had his OAvn plan; he Acav doAvn die hill like an arroAv 
andhit the Avolf tolL such force that the Avnlf wan knocked off 
his feet. Then the goat ran out of sight After about three 
hours die Avolf came to Avith a splitting headache. He began to 
Avonder Avhether he had sAvalloAved the goat or not. He thought 
and thought, and Avondered and Avondered. *‘If I had eaten 
the goat, my belly Avould be full; but I think the scoundrel 
deceiA’ed me. Well, henceforth I shall knoAV Avliat to do.” 

Having said this, the Avolf ran to the village. He saA'r a pig 
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wtli little piglets and wanted to seize one piglet, but the pig 
would not let him. “Ah, you smnisli snout,” the wolf said to 
her, “how dare you be so boorish? I will tear you to pieces and 
swallow your young in one gulp.” The pig answered: “Well, 
so far I have not abused you; but now I shall make bold to say 
that you are a great fool.” “Why?” “This is why — ^just judge 
for yourself, gray one. How can you cat ray piglets? They are 
just born. They have to he ’ivashcd clean. Let iis be friendly, 
neighbor, and baptize these little children.” The wolf con- 
sented — so far so good. They came to a big ivater mill. The pig 
said .to the wolf: “You, dear godfather, stand on ibis side of 
the barrier, where there is no water, and I will go to the oilier 
side, plunge the piglets in clear water, and hand them over 
to you one by one.” The wolf was overjoyed, thinking, “Now 
ril get the prize in my jaws.” The gray wolf Avent under the 
bridge and the pig seized tbc barrier \vith her teeth and raised 
it. The water rushed tlirough, dragging the wolf tvitb it and 
whirling himaround in the eddies. The pig and her piglets went 
their way; when the pig came home she ale her fill, fed her 
children, and lay do^vn on a soft bed. 

The gray wolf realized tliat the pig had cunningly tricked 
him. He managed somehow to get to the shore, and ran about 
the woods with an empty stomach. He starved for a long time, 
then could not hear it any longer, went back to tbe village, and 
saw some carrion lying near a bam. “That’s fine,” he thought 
“When night comes I shall at least eat some carrion.” For 
had times had comeupon die wolf;he was glad to have a meal 
of carrion. Even that was better than to have one’s teeth 
chattering from hunger and to be singing wolfish songs. Night 
came; the wolf went to the barn and began to gobble the 
carrion. But a hunter had long been lying in wait for him %vith 
a couple of good bullets made ready in advance; he fired his 
gun and the gray wolf rolled on the ground with a ‘smashed 
head. And that was the end of the gray wolf. 
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THE BEAR, THE DOG, 

AND THE CAT 


O NCE THERE WAS a peasant who had a good dog, but ^vhen 
the beast grew old he ceased to bark and to guard the 
house and barn. Tlie peasant did not want to give him 
any more bread to eat and drove him away from the farm. The 
dog went to the woods and Jay down under a tree to die. 
Suddenly a bear came and asked: “Why have you lain do^vu 
here, dog?” “I have come here to die of hunger. For this is 
human justice nowadays, you see; while you have your 
strength, they give you food and drink, but when your strength 
vanishes with old age, they drive you out.” “Well, dog, are you 
hungry?” “Very hungry.” “Then come with me, I will feed 
you.” They went off together and met a colt “Look at me,” 
said the bear to tlie dog and began to tear the ground ^vith his 
paws. “Dog, dog!”The dog asked him: “What is it?” “Tell me 
whether my eyes are red.” “They are red, bear.” The bear 
began to tear the ground even more furiously. “Dog, dog,” he 
said, “is my fur bristling?” “It is bristling, bear.” “Dog, dog, 
is my tail up?” “It is up,” Tlien the bear seized the colt by 
his belly; the colt dropped to the ground and the bear tore liim 
to pieces and said: *‘Now, dog, eat as much as you want. And 
when you have finished the meat, come to see me.” 

The dog lived a carefree life, and when he had eaten up 
everything and was hungry again, he ran to the bear. “Well, 
brother,” the bear asked, “did you eat him up?” “I did, but 
laAR.1'5 L Wwgrj? 

know where yoiu* women are reaping?” “I know.” “Well, 
let us go. I will sneak up to your master’s "wife and steal her 
child from the cradle, and you run after me and rescue it. 
When you rescue it, take it back, and for that service she 
^vill again give you bread as of old.” So far, so good; the 
bear sneaked up and carried off the cliild from the cradle. 
The child began to cry, the women ran after the hear; but 
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no matter how much they ran, they could not overtake 
him They turned back, the mother wept, the other women 
were distressed Suddenly the dog appeared, overtook the 
bear, rescued the child, and brought it back “Look,” said 
the women, “the old dog Ins rescued the child’” Tliey ran to 
meet him The mother was happy, very happy “Now,” she 
said, “I will not give up that dog for anything ” She led him 
home, poured milk for him, crumhled some bread into it, and 
gave it to him, saying “Here, eat’” And to her husband she 
said “Now, little husband, we must feed and take care of our 
dog He rescued my child from llie hear — and you said that 
he had no strength ” The dog recovered his strength and grew 
fat “May God,” he said, “give health to the bear’ He did not 
let me die of starvation ” He became the bear’s best friend 

One day the peasant had a party At that lime the bear came 
to visit the dog “Good evening, dog’” he said “How are you, 
do you have enough bread “Tbank God,” said the dog, “I’m 
hving m clover Wliat shall I offer you’ Let ns go to the house , 
my masters are reveling and they won’t see you if you enter 
and hide at once under tlie stove Then I’ll get something and 
give you a treat ” So they stole into the hou«e The dog saw 
thit the guests and the bo«ts were quite tipsy, and began to 
treat bis friend The heir drank one glass then a second and 
the liquor went to his head The guests intoned *1 song and the 
bear wanted to sing too He began to sing a song of his oivn but 
the dog begged lum “Please’ Do not sing or there ivill be 
trouble ” But his pleadings nere of no avail — the Lear refused 
to he silent and sang bis 'ong ever more loudly The guests 
heard the howl, picked up «ome stakes and began to thrash 
tile bear, he UTested himself free and took to his heels — he 
barely got away with his life 

Now this peasant also Inda cat , she ceased catching mice ^nd 
became mischievous — wherever she went, she broke some 
thing or spilled something from the pitcher The peasant drove 
the cat from his house, and the dog seeing that she was hungry, 
began qmetly to take bread and meat to her and to feed her 
Tlie pea«!ant’s wife began to watch, wlien she saw what was 
going on she began to beat the dog, she beat and beat him, 
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repeating: “Don’t take ham to the cat, don’t bring her bread.” 
After about three days the dog went out of the yard and saw 
that the cat "was dying of hunger. “What is the matter ivith 
you?” he asked. “I am dying of hunger; I was full only so long 
as you fed me.” “Come wth me.” They went off, and came up 
to a drove of horses. The dog began to dig the ground with liis 
paws, and said: “Cat, cat, are my eyes red?” “They are not red 
a hit.” “Say that they are red!” The cat said: “They are red.” 
“Cat, cat, is my fur bristling?” “No, it is not bristling.” “You 
fool, say that it is bristling!” “Well, then, it is bristling.” “Cat, 
cat, is my tail up?” “Not a bit.” “You fool, say that it is up.” 
“Very well, then, it is up.” The dog jumped at a mare, and the 
mare gave him such a kick that he gave up the ghost. And the 
cat said: “Now his eyes are really full of blood, his fur is 
bristling, and his tail is all twisted. Good-by, brother dog! I 
myself shall go away to die.” 



/43 

THE BEAR AND THE COCK 


A CERTAIN OLD MAN had a foolish son. The fool asked his 
/\\ father to find him a wife. “And if you don’t find me a 
-L j\.'\vife,” he said, “I will smash up the stove.” “But how 
can I find you a wife?” the father said. “I have no money.” 
‘ You have no money, but we have an ox; sell him to be slaugh- 
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tcred.” The ox heard this and ran away to the woods. Tlie 
fool kept urging his father wthout respite: “Find me a wfe, 
find me a wifel” “But I have no money, I tell you.” “You have 
no money, hut we have a code; slay him, hake a pie, and sell 
it.” The cock heard this and flew away to the woods. The fool 
again urged his father; “Find me a wife or I will smash up the 
stove.” The fatlier said : “I would gladly find you a but I 

have no money.” "You have no money, but you have a sheep ; 
sell it to be slaughtered.” The sheep heard this and ran away to 
the woods. The ox, the sheep, and the cock joined company and 
hui't themselves a hut in the woods. The hear learned about it, 
wanted to eat them, and came to the hut. The cock sa^v him 
and began to flutter above the roost, flapping his wings and 
Grooving: “Where, where, where? Give him to me here! I^vill 
trample him wtli my feet, cut him %vith an ax. A knife is right 
here, end a nail is right there; we'II slaughter him here, and 
hang him up there.” Thehear took fright and took to bis heels; 
he ran and ran till he dropped from fright and died. The fool 
went to the woods, found the bear, removed his skin, and sold 
it, and wth that money got liim a wife. Then the ox, the sheep, 
and the cock came back home. 


DAWN, EVENING, 

AND MIDNIGHT 


I N A CERTAIN EiNGDOi«i tliere was a king Bad tBree 
daughters of surpassing beauty. The king guarded them 
more carefully than his most precious treasure; he built 
underground chambers and kept his daughters there like birds 
in a cage, so that rough Avinds could not blow upon them nor 
the red sun scorch them ivilh his rays. One day the princesses 
read in a certain book that there was a marvelous bright world, 
and when the king came to visit them, they straightway began 
to implore him wth tears in their eyes, saying; “Sovereign, our 
father, let us out to see the bright world and ^^ralk in the green 
garden.” The king tried to dissuade them but to no avail. They 
would not even listen to him; the more he refused, the more 
tugen'fiy fney ’nesoug'nt 'him. TTuere ^vas nofriing to 'ne hone, 
so the king granted their insistent prayer. 

And so the beautiful princesses went out to ivalfc in the 
garden. Tliey beheld the red sun, the trees, and the flowers, 
and were overjoyed that they had the freedom of the bright 
world. They ran about in the garden and enjoyed themselves 
— when a sudden whirlmnd seized them and carried them off 
far and high, no one knew whither. The alarmed nurses and 
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governesses ran to report tins to tbeking; the king straightway 
sent his faithful servants in all directions, promising a great 
reward to him who should find traces of tlie princesses. The 
servants traveled and traveled hut did not discover anything 
and came back no wiser than they had set out. The king called 
his grand coimcil together and asked his councilors and boyars 
whether anyone among tliem would undertake to search for 
his daughters. To any man who might find them, he said, he 
would give llie princess of his choice in marriage, and a rich 
doivry. The king asked once and die boyars were silent; he 
asked a second time and they still did not ansiver; he asked a 
tliird time and no one made a sound ! Tlie king hurst into tears. 
“Apparently I have no friends or helpers here,” he said, and 
ordered that a call he issued tliroughout the kingdom. He 
hoped tliat someone from among the common people w’ould 
undertake the heavy task. 

At that time there lived in one AuIInge a poor widow who had 
three sons ; they were mighty champions. AH of them were bom 
in one night — the eldest in the evening, the second at mid* 
night, and tlie yoimgesl in the ea’rly dawn, and therefore they 
were called Evening, Midnight, and Da%vn. "When the king’s call 
reached tliem, they straighnvay asked for their mother’s hies* 
sing, made ready for their journey, and rode to the capital 
city. They came to tlie king, bowed low, and said: “Rule 
for many years, sovereign! We have come to you uot to cele- 
brate a feast, hut to perform a task. Give us leave to go in 
search of your daughters.” “Hail, good youths ! What are your 
names?” “We are three brothers — ^Evening, Midnight, and 
Da^vn.” “What shall I give you for your voyage?” “We do not 
need anything, sire; only do not forget our mother, care for 
her in her poverty and old age.” The king took the old tvoman 
into his palace, and ordered that she be given food and drink 
from his table and clothes and shoes from his stores. 

The good youths set out on their way, Tliey rode one month, 
a second, and a third; tlien they came to a wide desert steppe. 
Beyond that steppe was a thick forest, and close to the forest 
stood a little huL They knocked at the Avindow and there %yas 
no answer; they entered and no one ^vas in the hut. “Well, 
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brothers,” said one of the tliree, “let us stop here for a time and 
rest from oiur travels.” They undressed, prayed to God, and 
went to sleep. Next morning Da^vn, the youngest brother, said 
to Evening, his eldest brother; “We two shall go hunting, and 
you slay at home and prepare our dinner.” The eldest brother 
consented. Near the hut there was a shed full of sheep; Avith* 
out thinking, much he took the best ram, slaughtered and 
cleaned it, and put it on to roast for dinner. He prepared every* 
thing and lay do^m to rest on a bench. 

Suddenly there was a rumbling noise, the door opened, and 
there entered a little man as big as a thumb, ^vith a beard a 
cubit long. He cast an angry look around and cried to Evening: 
“How dared you make yourself at home in my house, how 
dared you slaughter my ram?” Evening answered: “First grow 
up — othenvise you cannot be seen from the ground! I shall 
take a spoonful of cabbage soup and a crumb of bread and 
throw them in your eyes !” Tlic old man as big as a thumb grew 
more furious: “I am small but strong!” He snatched up a crust 
of bread and began to beat Evening on tbeliead tWthit;hebeat 
him till he was half dead and threw him under the bench. Tlien 
tlie little old man ate the roasted ram and went into the woods. 
Evening tied a rag around his head and lay moaning. The 
brothers returned and asked him: “What is the matter tvith 
you?” “Eh, brothers, I made a fire in the stove, hut because of 
the great heat I got a headache; I lay all day like one dazed, I 
could neither cook nor roast!” 

Next day Da^m and Evening went hunting, and Midnight 
was left at home to prepare the dinner. Midnight made a fire, 
chose the fattest ram, slaughtered it, and put it in the oven; 
then he lay on the bench. Suddenly there was a rumbling noise, 
and the old man as big as a thumb, with a heard a cubit long, 
came in andhegnn to heat and tlirash him ; he almost heat him 
to death. Then he ate the roasted ram and went into the woods. 
Midnight tied up his head ^vith a handkerchief and lay under 
the bench and moaned. The hrotliers returned. “Wliat is the 
matter wth you?” Da^m asked him. “I have a headache from 
tlie fumes of the stove, brothers, and I have not prepared your 
dinner.” 
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On the third day the two elder brothers went hunting and 
Da^vn stayed at home; he chose the best ram, slaughtered and 
cleaned it, and put it on to roast. Then he lay on the bench. 
Suddenly there was a rumbling noise — and he saw tlie old 
man as big as a thumb, ^vith a beard a cvihit long, carrying a 
whole hayrick on his head and Jiolding a huge cask of water in 
his hand. The little old man put down the cask of water, spread 
the hay over the yard, and began to count his sheep. He saw 
that another ram Avas missing, grew angry, ran to the house, 
jumped at Da^vn, and hit him on the head with all his strength ; 
Da>vn jumped up, grabbed the little old man by his long heard, 
and began to drag him around, repeating; “Look before you 
leap, look before you leap!** The old man as big as a thumb, 
%vith a beard a cubit long, began to implore him: “Have pity 
on me, mighty champion, do not put me to death, let my soul 
repent!” Daim dragged him out into the yard, led him to an 
oaken pillar, and fastened his beard to the pillar %vith a big 
iron spike ; then he returned to the house and sat do^vn to wait 
for his brothers. 

The brothers camehackfrom their hunting and were amazed 
to find him safe and sound. Daim smiled and said: “Come 
^dth me, brothers, I have caught your fumes and fastened them 
to a pillar.** They went into the yard, they looked — hut the old 
man as big as a thumb had long since run away. But half of his 
heard dangled from the pillar, and blood was spattered over 
his tracks. Folloiving this clue, the brothers came to a deep hole 
in the ground. Da^vn went to the woods, gathered lime bast, 
wound a rope, and told his brothers to drop him tmderground. 
Evening and Midnight dropped him into the hole. He found 
himself in the other world, released himself from the rope, and 
walked straight ahead. He ivalked and walked, and saw a 
copper castle. He entered the casUc, and the youngest princess, 
rosier than a pink rose, whiter than white snow, came out to 
meet him and asked him kindly; “How have you come here, 
good youth— of your will or by compulsion?” “Your 
fallier has sent me in search of you, princess.” She straightway 
sealed him at the table, gave him meat and drink, and tlien 
handed liira a phial witli the water of strength. “Drink of this 
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water,” she said, “and you will have added strength.” Dawn 
drank the phial of water and felt great power in hiinself. 
“Wow,” he thought, “I can get the better of anyone.” 

At this moment a wild ivind .arose, /and the princess was 
frightened. “Presently,” she said, “my dragon will come.” And 
she look Danm by his hand and hid him in the adjoining room. 
A three-headed dragon came flying, struck the damp earth, 
turned into a youth, and cried; “Oh, there is a Russian smell 
in here! Wlio is visiting you?” “Who could he here? Ypu 
have been flying over Russia and you haye the Russian smell in 
your nostrils — that is why you fancy it is here.” The dragon 
asked for food and drink; the princess brought him a variety 
of meats and drink and poured a sleeping potion into the wine. 
The dragon ate and drank his fill and was soon ovenvhelmed 
by drowsiness ; he made the princess pick the lice from his hair, 
lay on her knees, and fell soun^ asleep. The princess called 
Da^vn, He came forth, s^vunghis sword, and cut off all of the 
dragon’s three heads; then he made a bonfire, biurned the 
foul dragon and scattered his ashes in the open field, “Wow 
farewell, princess! I am going to seek your sisters; and when 
I have found them I shall come back for you,” said Da\vii, and 
set out ! 

He walked and walked, and came to a silver castle; in that 
castle lived tl^e second princess. Dawn killed a sht-headed 
dragon there an^ went on. After a long time or a short time, he 
reached a golden castle, and in that jcastle lived the eldest 
prinj/ess; ^awn killed a twelve-headed dragon and freed that 
princess from captivity. The princess was overjoyed, made 
ready to, return home, went out into the wide courtyard, waved 
a red handkerchief, and the golden kingdom rolled up into an 
egg; she took the^ egg, put iliu her pocket, and went ■with Da^vn 
to seek her sisters. Tliese princesses did the same thing: they 
rolled pp their kingdoms inlo e,ggfv took them, and all x>f then? 
went to the /lole. Evening and Midnight pulled their brotlier 
and the three princesses out into the bright world. They all 
came'togetlier to their own land ; the princesses rolled their eggs 
into the open field, and slraigbhvay three kingdoms appeared, 
a copper, a silver and a golden one. The king was more over- 
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joyed tHan any tongue can tell; he immediately married Da’vvn, 
Evening, and Midnight to his daughters, and at his death made 
Da^vn his heir. 


TWO IVANS, 

SOLDIER>S SONS 


I N A CERTAIN KiNcnoM in a Certain land there lived a 
peasant The time cameforhim to be taken as a soldier. His 
ivife was pregnant, and as he bade her farewell, he said: 
“Mind you, ■wife, live decently, do not become the laughing- 
stock of respectable people. Do not ruin our house, but manage 
it msely and await my return; %vith the help of God, I may be 
retired and return home. Here are fifty rubles for you; whether 
you give birth to a daughter or a son, keep the money till the 
child is of age. Thus you ivill have a dowry if you want to marry 
your daughter; and if God gives us a son, this money Avill be 
of no little help to him -when he grows up,” He said farewell 
to his •wife and marched off to the regiment to which he was 
ordered. 

Three months later, his ■wife bore Uvin boys and named them 
each Ivan. The hoys began to grow; like leavened ^vheat dough 
they stood higher and higher. When tliey were ten years old, 
their mother sent them to school; soon they learned their let- 
ters and ■^reremore than a match for the boyars’ and merchants’ 
sons — no one could read or ^vrite or answer questions better 
than they. The boyars’ and merchants’ sons envied the t^vins 
and heat and pinched them every day. One of the brothers 
said to the other: “How long -will they beat and pinch us? Our 
mother wll never be able to make us enough clothes or buy us 
enough caps; whatever we put on, our comrades tear to shreds. 
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I^t US show them what we can do.” So they agreed to stand by 
each other. Next day the boyars’ and merchants’ sons began 
to provoke them, and they, instead of bearing it patiently, 
replied in kind; they smashed an eye of one, tore off a hand of 
another, and knocked off the head of a third. They beat them 
all up, to the very last one. Then guards came, shackled the two 
good youths, and threw them into prison. The affair was 
brought before the king himself, who summoned the boys, 
questioned them about everything, and ordered tliem to be re* 
leased, saying: “They are not guilty. God punished those who 
started the fight” 

When the two Ivans grew up they asked their mother: 
“Mother, did not our father leave us some money? If so, let 
us have it ; we ^vill go to to^m to the fair and buy us each a good 
horse.” Their mother gave them fifty rubles, twenty-five to 
each, and said : “Listen to me, children ! As you travel to town, 
bow to everyone whom you encounter,” “Very well, dear 
mother,” the two Ivans said. 

The brothers went to town, came to the horse market, looked 
about, and saw many horses; but none was strong enough for 
the good youths. The one brother said to the other; “Let us go 
to the other end of the square; see what enormous crowds are 
gathered there.” They made their way through the crowd and 
saw two colts fastened with chains to oaken posts — one with 
six chains, the other %vith twelve. The horses tugged at their 
chains, gnawed their bits, and pawed the groimd mth their 
hoofs. No one could go near them. “What is the price of your 
colts?” one of tlie brothers asked the owner. “Don’t put your 
nose into this, friend,” answered the owner. “These wares are 
not for the likes of you,” “Why do you talk ivithout kno^viug 
^vhat you’re talking about?” said one Ivan, “Perhaps I can 
buy them — only first I must look at their teeth.” The owner 
smiled. “Go ahead, look — if you don’t mind losing your head 1” 
One of the brothers went tip to the horse that tvas tied "with six 
chains and the other to the horse that was tied tvith tivelve 
chains. They tried to look at the horses’ teeth, hut there was 
no way of doing it; the colts reared up on their hind legs and 
snorted viciously. The brothers struck tliem in the breast wth 
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their knees; the chnins hurst nsundcr, the colts jumped up ns 
liigh ns ten jarde, and fell with their legs up, “See ^vhal }ou 
boasted of!” said tlie brothers. “We ivouldn’t take such jades 
for a gift.” 

TIic croud gasped uith amazement at champions of such 
strength. The hor«e denier ua** n1mo«t in tears: his colls liad 
galloped bej ond tlic toum and began to run all o^ er llie open 
Held; no one dared to come clo«c to them and no one knew 
how to catch them The two I\ans were sorry for the owner, 
^vent into tlic open Held, called with loud shouts and might) 
whistling, and the colts came bade and stood ns though rooted 
to tlic spot The two good youths put the iron cliains on them, 
led them to the oaken posts, and tctlicrcd Uicm tightl). Wltcn 
they had done this they w ent home. 

As tlic) w alkcd along the road, the) met a gray old man, but, 
forgetting what their motlicr had told tlicm, the) pa«scd bun b) 
wiUiout greeting him. Later one of them realized their mistake 
and said: “All, hrollier, what lia\c we done? We did not bow 
to that old man; let us run after him and bow to bim ” Tlic) 
caught up w*itli the old man, dolTcd their caps, bowed to the 
waist, and said: “Forgive us, grandfalJicr, for having gone b) 
without greeting )ou. Our mother enjoined upon us strictly to 
pay honor to cv er) one whom we meet.” “Thanks, good ) ouUis ! 
Wliither is God taking )ou?” “We went to llic fair and wanted 
to buy a horse for each of us but we could not Hnd suitable 
ones.” “How is dial? Sliall I give >011 each a little horse’” 
“Ah, grandfadier, if )ou do, we shall nlwn)8 pray to God for 
)ou.” “Well, come with me.” The old imn led them to a big 
mountain, opened a cast*iron door, and brought out two mighty 
steeds “Here are )our horses good )oulh8! God speed you — 
keep diem and enjoy them!” Tlicy diankcd him, mounted die 
steeds, and galloped home; they reached dieir house, tied the 
steeds to a post, ond entered in. Their mother n«ked them: 
“Well, my children, have you got jour horses?” “We did not 
huy them, we received them free.” “Where have you put 
them?” “At the side of the house.” “Ah, my children, someone 
might take them away.” “No, xnoUier, not such horses No one 
could even come near them, let alone take them away.” The 
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mother went out to the ynnl, looked at the horses, and burst 
into tears. “Ah, my dear sons,” she said, “surely you are not 
going to be my support.” 

Next day the sons asked llieir motlier’s leave to go to to^m 
and buy swords for tliemselves. “Go, my beloved ones,” she 
said. They made ready and went to tlie smithy. “Make us each 
a CTvord,” they said to the master. “Wljy should I make them 
when I have them ready?” said the smith. “Take as many as 
you need.” “No, friend, we need swords Uiat weigh a thousand 
pounds each.” “Eli, what kind of idea is that? Wlio could 
wield sudi a machine ? In tlie whole world there is no forge big 
enough to forge them.” The good youths hung tlieir heads and 
went home; on their way they met the same old man- “Good 
day, young men,” he said. “Good day, grandfather/* tliey re* 
plied. “Where have you been?” “At the smithy in to^m; we 
wanted to buy a sword for each of us, but tve could not find 
any suitable ones.” “That’s bad! Shall I give you each a 
sword?” “Ah, grandfather, if you do, we shall always pray to 
God for you.” The old man led them to the big mountain, 
opened a cast*iroa door, and brought out two mighty stvords. 
They took the swords and thanked the old man, and their 
hearts were full of joy. 

The two Ivans came home, and their mother asked them: 
“Well, my children, have you bought the swords?” “We did 
not buy them, we got them free.” “Where have you put them?” 
“We have stood tliem up in front of the house.” “Look out, 
someone might take them.” “No, mother, no one could even 
lift them, let alone cart them away.” The mother went out to 
the yard and saw tivo huge, heavy swords leaning against the 
wall, so that the little hut barely remained upright. She burst 
into tears and said: “Ah, my sons, surely you are not going to 
be my support” 

Next morning the two Ivans saddled tlieir good steeds, came 
into the house, prayed to God, and said farewell to their 
motlier. “Give us your blessing, mother,” they said, “for our 
distant jomney.” “Let my never ceasing maternal blessing be 
upon you, my diildren,” sbe said. “Go with God, show your- 
selves, and see people ; offend no one without cause, and yield 
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not to evil enemies.” “Fear not, mother! "We have a motto: 
‘When I ride I don’t ^vhistle, but ^vhen I am forced to fight, I 
don’t jdeld.’ ” And the good youths mounted their steeds and 
rode off. 

After they had gone a short distance or a long distance, a 
long time or a short time — ^for speedily a tale is spun, but wth 
less speed a deed is done — they came to a crossroads where 
t^vo posts stood. One post bore tlie inscription : ‘He who goes to 
the right ■wdll become a king.’ The other post bore the inscrip- 
tion: ‘He who goes to the left wll be slain.’ The brothers 
stopped, read the inscriptions on the posts and wondered in 
which direction each should go. If both took the right, it would 
not do honor to tlieir mighty strength, their youthful valor. If 
one went to the left — ^hut who wants to die? But there was no 
choice, and so one brother said to the other: “Well, dear 
brother, I am stronger than you; I irill go to the left and see 
what it is that can cause my deatli. But do you go to the right; 
perhaps God ^v^ll help you and you 'will become king.” Ihey 
said farewell to each other, exchanged handkerchiefs, and 
solemnly agreed that each would go his way, put up posts along 
the road, and \vrite about bimself on these posts as a mark 
and guide. They pledged that every morning each of them 
would tvipe his face mill his brother’s handkerchief; if one 
of them should see blood appearing on the handkerchief, it 
would mean that death had befallen his brotlier, and in the 
event of such a calamity he was to set out in search of the dead. 

The good youths parted, llie one who turned his steed to 
the right came to a glorious kingdom. In that kingdom there 
lived a king and queen whose daughter was Princess Nastasya 
the Beautiful. Wlien the king saw Ivan, the soldier’s son, he 
loved him for his heroic valor, and ivithoiit thinking very long 
about it gave him his daughter to ivif e, called him Prince Ivan, 
and charged him mth the rule of the whole kingdom. Prince 
Ivan lived happily, feasted his eyes upon his ivife, gave law 
and order to the kingdom and amused himself by hunting ani- 
mals. One day he made ready to go hunting, began to put the 
trappings on his horse, and found two phials sewed up in the 
saddle: one contained healing water and the other the water 
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of life. He looked at these phials and put tliem back into the 
saddle. “I shall keep them for my hour of danger,” he thought- 
“Some day they may be needed.” 

Meanwhile the brother who had taken the road to the left 
galloped night and day tvithout rest; a montli, a second month, 
then a third month passed, and he arrived in an unkno^vn king- 
dom, in the center of its capital. There was a great sorrow in 
this kingdom: the houses were draped with black cloth, the 
people staggered about as though in sleep. He hired ■wretched 
quarters at a poor old woman's house and began to question 
her. “Tell me, grandmother,” he said, “why are all the people 
in your kingdom so grieved, why are all the houses draped 
wth black cloth?” “Ah, good youtli,” the old woman said, “a 
great misfortune has come upon iis. Every day a twelve-headed 
dragon comes forth from the blue sea, from beliind a gray stone, 
and devours a man; and now it is the turn of the king’s family. 
He has three beautifiil princesses ; just now the oldest has been 
taken to the shore, to be devoured by the dragon.” 

Ivan, the soldier’s son, mounted his horse and galloped to 
the blue sea, to the gray stone: on the shore stood the beautiful 
princess, bound by an iron chain. She saw tlie knight and said 
to him: “Go hence, good youth ! Soon the twelve-headed dragon 
tsrill come. I am doomed, and if you stay you will not escape 
death either ; the cruel dragon will devotm you.” “Fear not, 
lovely maiden,” be replied. “He might choke to death on me.” 
Ivan came up to her, seized the chain witli his mighty hand, 
and tore it into little bits as though it were a rotten rope ; then 
he laid his head on tlie lovely maiden’s knee and said: “Now 
pick in my hair for lice. But do not so much pick as watch the 
sea : as soon as a cloud arises, and the ^srinds begin to roar, and 
the sea to sxuge, rouse me.” The lovely maiden did as he told 
her; more than she picked in bis hair, she watched the sea. 
Suddenly a cloud arose, the ■wind began to roar, the sea surged ; 
a dragon emerged from the blue sea and reared up in the air. 
Tlie princess roused Ivan; be rose, and bad no sooner mounted 
his steed than tlie dragon flewup to him. “Wlxy have you come 
here, Ivanushka?” the monster said. “This is my place. Say 
farewell to the white world and hasten into my throat of your 
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own accord — it will be easier for you.” “You lie, acciused 
dragon!” ansivered the cliampion. “You won’t swallow me, 
you ivill cboke on me !” He bared bis sharp sword, took a stving, 
and cut o£f all the twelve beads of tbe dragon; be lifted tbe 
gray stone, put tbe beads under it, threw the trunk into tbe 
sea, returned borne to the old woman, ate and drank bis fill, 
lay dotvn to sleep, and slept for three days. 

Meanwhile tbe king bad called bis water carrier and said to 
him: “Go to tbe shore, at least gather up the princess’ bones.” 
Tbe water carrier went to tbe blue sea and saw that tbe princess 
was alive and unhurt. He put her on bis cart and drove into a 
thick forest; in tbe forest be began to >vhet his knife. “What 
are you going to do?” tbe princess asked him. “I am whetting 
my knife to slay you,” replied tbe water carrier. Tlie princess 
began to weep. “Do not slay me, I have not done you any 
bann,” she begged, “Tell your father that I have rescued you 
from tbe dragon,” tbe water carrier said. “Then I will spare 
you.” She had no choice but to consent. They went to tbe 
palace. Tbe king was overjoyed and made tbe water carrier a 
colonel. 

"When Ivan atvoke be called tbe old woman, gave ber money, 
and said to ber: “Grandmother, go to market, buy what you 
need, and listen to wliat tbe people are saying among them- 
selves. Find out ivbat ne^vs there is.” Tbe old "woman %vent to 
market, bought various provisions, listened to people’s talk, 
returned home, and said: “Tliis is what people are saying. 
There was a great dinner at die king’s palace; princes and en- 
voys and boyars and notables were sitting at bis table, when 
an iron arrow flew through the wndow and fell in the middle 
of the chamber; to that arrow was fastened a letter from an- 
other tivelve-headed dragon. The dragon wote: ‘If you do not 
send me your second daughter, I shall bum your kingdom ivitb 
fire and scatter its ashes.’ Now they are about to take tbe poor 
maiden to tbe blue sea, to tbe gray stone.” Ivan straiglitivay 
saddled bis good steed, mounted him, and galloped to tbe sea- 
shore. Tbe princess said to him: “Why have you come here, 
good youth? My turn has come to die and to shed my young 
blood; but why should you perish?” “Fear not, lovely 
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maiden’” said Ivan “God may save you ” He had do sooner 
said this than the cruel dragon flew up to him, breathing 
flames, threatemng him wth death The champion struck him 
ivith his sharp sword and cut off all o£ his tivelve heads , he put 
the heads under the stone, threw the trunk into the sea, re- 
turned home, ate and drank hisiill, and again lay down to sleep 
for three days and three nights The water carrier went doivn to 
tile shore again, saw that the princess was alive, put her in liis 
cart, drove to the thick forest, and set about whetting his knife 
The princess asked him “Why are you whetting your knife 
“Because I am going to slay you,” he said “But if you swear lo 
tell your father "tyhat I ask you lo tell him, I ^vill spare you ” 
The princess swore that she would, and he brought her to the 
palace The king was overjoyed and made the water carrier 
a general 

On the fourtli day Ivan awoke and told the old ivoman to 
go to market and listen to the news The old tvoman ran to the 
market, returned, and said “A tlurd dragon has appeared, 
he sent the king a letter demanding tliat the third princess he 
sent him to he devoured ” Ivau saddled hisgood steed, mounted 
lum, and galloped to the blue sea On the shore stood the bean 
tiful pnncess, bound to tlie stone ^vlth an iron ch'un Tlie 
champion seized the chain, shook it, and broke it as though it 
were a rotten rope , then he laid Ins head on the lovely maiden’s 
knees, saying “Pick in my hair, and do not so much pick in 
my hair as watch the sea — as soon as a cloud arises, and the 
ivind begins to roar and the sea lo surge, rouse me ” The prin 
ce«s began to pick in his hair Suddenly n cloud came up, the 
i\and began to roar and the sea lo surge, and from the blue sea 
a dragon emerged and reared himself up The princess began 
to rouse Ivan; she nudged and nudged him, hut he did not 
awake She burst into tears, and burning tears dropped on 
hi8 cheek Tins caused the champion to wake, he ran to his 
steed, and the good steed had already dug up half a yard of 
earth wth his hoofs The tivelve headed dragon flew toward 
them, breathing flames He cast a glance at the champion and 
cried “You arc handsome and strong, good youth, hut vou 
won’t stay alive, PI! devour you doivn to the last hone” “You 
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He, accursed dragon!” Ivan answered him. “You >vill choke 
on me I” 

Instantly they •were locked in mortal combat Ivan CTVung 
Iiis s^vord so fast and mightily that it gre^v red hot, he could 
not hold it in his hand. He begged the princess: “Save me, 
lovely maiden! Take off your precious kerchief, wet it in the 
blue sea, and give it to me to wrap my sword in.” The prin- 
cess straightway wether kerchief and gave it to the good youth. 
He wrapped it around his 6^vord and fell to hacking at the 
dragon ; he cut off all the twelve heads of the monster, put them 
under the stone, threw the trunk into the sea, galloped home, 
ate and drank his fill, and lay down to sleep for three days. 

Again the king sent the water carrier to the seashore. The 
water carrier went there, took the princess to the thick forest, 
drewouthisknife, and began to whet it. “What are you doing?” 
asked the princess. “I am whetting my knife to slay you,” he 
ans:^vered. He terrified the lovely maiden, and she swore that 
sh^ would say what he commanded. Now the yoimgest daugh- 
ter was the king's favorite; when he saw her alive and unhurt, 
he ^vas even more overjoyed than before, and to re^^rard the 
water carrier wished to give him this favorite daughter to 'wife. 
The rumor of it went through the whole kingdom. Ivan the 
champion learned that the king was making preparations for a 
wedding. He went straight to the palace; there a feast was in 
full swing, the guests were eating and drinking, and diverting 
themselves >vith various games. The youngest princess saw 
Ivan, recognized her precious kerchief on his sword, jumped 
up, took him by his hand, and brought him to her father. “My 
dear father and sovereign,” she said, “here is the man who 
saved us from the cruel dragon and from undeserved death; 
and ali that the ^vater carrier did was whet his knife and say: 
*I am whetting my knife to slay you.’ ” The king was furious, 
ordered the water carrier to he hanged on the spot, and married 
the princess to Ivan, the soldier’s son. There was great rejoic- 
ing. The yoimg people began to live together happily and 
prosperously. 

While all this ^vas going on, this is what befell the other 
brother. Prince Ivan. One day he went hunting and came upon 
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a fleet-footed stag. He spurred his liorse and pursued tbe stag; 
he galloped and galloped and came to a broad meadow. Here 
the stag vanished. The prince looked about and wondered in 
what direction he should go. Then he saw a little stream flow- 
ing in the meadow, and on the water two gray ducks were 
s^vimming. He took aim with his gun, fired it, and killed the 
pair of ducks; then he draped them out of the water, put 
them in his bag, and went on farther. He rode and rode, and he 
saw a white stone palace ; he climbed down from his horse, tied 
it to a post, and went into tlie chaniherg. They were all empty, 
there was not a living soul anyivhere. But in one room there 
was fire in the stove, a pan stood on the hearth, the table ^vas 
set; there was a plate, a fork, and a knife. Prince Ivan took 
the ducks out of his bag, plucked and cleaned them, put them 
in the pan, and shoved the pan into the oven; when the ducks 
were roasted, he put them on the table and began to carve and 
eat them. Suddenly out of nowhere a lovely maiden appeared 
before him — such a beauty as neither tongue can tell of nor 
pen describe — and said: “Welcome, Prince Ivan.” “Welcome, 
lovely maiden, sit down and eat with me,” Ivan said. “I would 
sit wth you, but I am afraid: you have a magic horse,” “No, 
lovely maiden, you are mistaken; my magic horse is at home, 
I have come on an ordinary horse.” When the lovely maiden 
heard this she began to swell up and turned into a terrible 
lioness ; she opened her jaws and stvallowed the prince whole. 
For she was not an ordinary maiden, hut the sister of the three 
dragons that Ivan the champion had slain. 

One day Ivan the champion recalled his brother, drew from 
his pocket tlie handkerchief dial had been the other Ivan’s, 
wped himself, and. lo and behold, the whole handkerchief 
was drenched wth blood. He grieved deeply, “What does this 
mean?” he said. “My brother took the good road, which was to 
make Iiaiikiag, andie Iiaffaic£liisdeaAi''’He took leave of his 
wfe and father-in-law and went on his mighty steed to seek his 
brother. After he had journeyed a short distance or a long dis- 
tance, for a long time or a short time, he came to the kingdom 
where his brollier had lived. He made inquiries and learned 
that the prince had gone hunting and vanished \vithout a trace. 
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Ivan the champion went hunting in the same forest and he too 
saw the fleet-footed stag, and started in pursuit of it. He came to 
the wde meadow and the stag vanished j he saw a little stream 
flowing through tlie meadow and two ducks swimming on the 
water. Ivan the champion shot tlie ducks, came to the white 
stone palace, and entered the chambers. It was empty every- 
where, but in one room there was a fire in tlie stove, and a pan 
stood on the hearth. He roasted the ducks, took them out on 
the porch, sat there in the yard, and carved and ate them. 

Suddenly a lovely maiden appeared before him. “Welcome, 
good youth!” she said. “Wliy are you eating in the yard?” 
“I don’t like to eat indoors, it is more pleasant outside,” re- 
plied Ivan. “Sit dovm with me, lovely maiden.” “I would 
sit doTvn gladly, hut I am afraid of your magic horse.” 
“Don’t he afraid, my beauty! I have come on an ordinary 
horse.” She foolishly believed him, and she began to s%vell up ; 
she became a terrible lioness, but when she was about to swal- 
low the good youth, his magic steed came running and took 
hold of her ivitli liis mighty legs. Ivan the champion bared his 
sharp sword and cried in a loud voice: “Wait, accursed one! 
You swallowed my brother. Prince Ivan ! Disgorge him, or I 
shall cut you into little pieces!” The lioness spat out Prince 
Ivan ; he was dead, he had begun to rot, and tbe flesh of his face 
had fallen off. Ivan the champion took the two phials with 
healing water and the water of life from his saddle; he sprin- 
kled his brother ivilh the healing water, and the flesh grew 
together; he sprinkled him iviih the water of life, and the 
prince stood up and said; “AIi, how long have I slepti” Ivan 
the champion answered; “You would have slept forever were 
it not for me.” 

Then he took his sword and w^anted to cut off the lioness’ 
head; hut she turned into an exquisite maiden, such a beauty 
as no tale can tell of, and began to shed tears and beg for mercy. 
Looking on her indescribable beauty, Ivan the champion took 
pity on her and let her go free. The brothers went to the palace 
and feasted for three days. Then they parted : Prince Ivan re- 
mained in his kingdom, and Ivan the champion went to join 
his %vife and began to live with her in love and concord. 
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After some time, Ivan the champion went for a ^valk in the 
open field ; he met a little tdiild, who begged him for alms. The 
good youth was moved, drewa golden coin from his pocket, and 
gave it to the hoy; the boy took the alms, began to s^vell iip, 
turned into a lion, and tore the champion into little hits. A few 
days later the same thing happened to Prince Ivan ; he went to 
walk in his garden and met an old man, who bowed low to him 
and begged for alms. The prince gave him a gold piece. The 
old man took the coin, swelled up, and turned into a lion, seized 
Prince Ivan, and tore him into little bits. Thus died tlie tivo 
mighty champions, the soldier's sons — at the hands of the 
dragons’ sister. 


/ 4 ^ 

PRINCE IVAN 
AND BYELY P O LYAN I N 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM in a Certain land there lived a king 
who had three daughters and one son, Prince Ivan. The 
king grew old and died, and Prince Ivan succeeded to the 
throne. Upon learning this, the neighboring kings gathered 
together innumerable troops and waged war against him. 
Prince Ivan did not know what to do. He came to his sisters 
and asked them : “My dear sisters, what shall Ido? All the kings 
are waging war against me.” “Ah, you brave warrior !” they 
said: ''■'Why are you alraid? Tliink othowHyely Polyanin tor 
thirty years has been warring against Baba Yaga the Golden- 
legged, ^vilhoiit ever climliing doivn from his horse, ivithout a 
moment’s respite. And you are afraid ivdthoiit having seen any- 
tiling !” Prince Ivan straightway saddled his good steed, donned 
his armor, took a steel sword, a long spear, and a silken riding 
crop, prayed to God, and rode forth to meet the enemy. He 
did not cut do^vn as many wtli his sivord as he trampled ivdth 
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his steed. He slew all the enemy troops, returned to his capital, 
lay down to sleep, and slept for three days wtliout awakening. 

On the fourth day lie aivoke, went out on the balcony, looked 
out on tlie open field, and saw that the other kings had gathered 
even more troops than before and were again approaching 
the very walls of his toivn. The prince was grieved and ivent to 
his sisters. “Ah, my sisters, what shall I do?” he said. “I have 
destroyed one army; now there is another one at the city gates, 
more menacing tlian the first.” “Wliat kind of ivarrior are 
you?” his sisters said. “You fought for a day and then slept 
three days ivithout awakening. See how Byely Polyanin has 
been warring for thirty years against Baha Yaga the Golden* 
legged, without ever climhing doivn from his horse, ^vithout a 
moment’s respite!” Prince Ivan ran to the white stone stable, 
saddled a mighty steed, donned his armor, girded on his steel 
sword, took a long spear in one hand and a silken riding crop 
in the other, prayed to God, and went forth to fight tlie enemy. 
Like a bright falcon swooping doivn on a flock of geese, swans, 
and gray ducks, Prince Ivan fell upon the enemy host; he did 
not slay as many himself as his steed trampled down. He de* 
feated the great host of troops, returned home, lay down to 
sleep, and slept irithout awakening for six days. 

On the seventh day he awoke, %vcnt out on the balcony, 
looked out on the open field, and saw that the other kings had 
gathered together an even greater army than before and had 
again surrounded the entire toivn. Prince Ivan Aveni to his sis* 
ters, saying ; “My dear sisters, what shall I do? I have destroyed 
tivo armies; now there’s a tliird one before our walls, more 
menacing dian the others.” “AIi, you brave warrior!” his sis- 
ters said. “You fought for one day and slept for six days wth- 
out awakening. Think of how Byely Polyanin has been warring 
for thirty years against Baba Yaga the Golden-legged, without 
ever climbing: down from his horse,, without a moment’ji 
respite!” The prince was stung to the quick; he ran to the 
while stone stable, saddled his good steed, donned his armor, 
girded on his steel s^vord, took a long spear in one hand and a 
silken riding crop in the other, prayed to God, and went forth 
to fight the enemy. As a bright falcon swoops down on a flock 
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of geese, swans, and gray docks, so Prince Ivan fell upon tlie 
enemy troops; he did not slay as many liimself as his horse 
trampled do^vn. He defeated the great host of troops, returned 
home, lay down to sleep, and slept for ten days ^\ithout 
a'lvakening. 

On the tenth day he awoke, summoned all his ministers and 
senators, and said : “My ministers and senators, I have decided 
to go to foreign lands, to see Byely Polyanin; I charge you to 
rule and govern and judge all matters in accordance ^vith the 
truth.” Then he took leave of his sisters, mounted his horse. 



and set out on his way. After a long time or a short time, he 
entered a dark forest and saw a little hut in which an old man 
dwell. Prince Ivan irenl in to see him. “Good day, grand- 
father/’ he said. “Good da^, Russian prince ! Whither is God 
taking you?” “I am seeking Byely Polyanin; do you know 
wliere he is?” “I myself do not know, hut wait awhile; I shall 
assemble my faithful servants and ask them.” The old man 
^vent out on the porch, blew on a silver trumpet, and STiddenly 
birds began to fly toward him from all sides. A numberless host 
of them came, covering the whole sky like a black cloud. The 
old man cried in a loud voice and whistled with a mighty 
whistle: “My faithful servants, birds of passage, bave you ever 
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seen, lia^e you ever beard anythiug about Byely Polyanm’” 
“No,” the reply came, “we hive not seen him with our eyes nor 
heard of him with our ears ” “Well, Prince Ivan,” said the old 
man “go to my older brother, he may be able to tell you Here 
IS a btlle ball, let it roll before you, wherever the ball rolls, 
there direct your horse to go ” 

Prince Ivan mounted Ins good steed, rolled Ins ball, and 
rode after it, and the forest grew darker and darker The 
prince rode up to a little but and entered it, in the but sat an 
old man, hoary ivitb age “Good day, grandfatlier’” lie said 
“Good day, Ru«sian prince’ Whither are you going’” “I am 
seeking Byely Polyamn, do you know where be is’” “Wait i 
while , I shall assemble my faithful servants and ask them ” 
The old man went out on the porch, blew on a silver trumpet, 
and suddenly all kinds of beasts gathered around him from 
every side He cried to tliera in a loud voice and whistled with 
a mighty whistle “My faithful servants, my roving beasts, 
have you ever seen, have you ever heard of Byely Polyamn’” 
“No,” answered the beasts, “we have not seen him with our 
ej es nor heard about him noth our ears ” “Well, take a roll call 
among yourselves , perhaps not all of you are here ” The beasts 
took count among themselves and discovered lint the one'eyed 
she wolf was missing Straightway messengers set out and soon 
they brought her before the old man. “Tell me, one eyed she- 
wolf, do you know Byely Polyamn’” “How can I help knowing 
him, since I am always >vith Iiim’ He defeats armies and I feed 
on their carnon ” “Where is lie now’” “In the open field, on a 
high mound, asleep in his tent He battled with Baba Yaga the 
Golden legged, and after the contest he lay down to sleep for 
twelve days ” “Take Prince Ivan there,” the old man ordered 
The she wolf ran off and the prince galloped after her He 
came to the high mound, entered the tent, and found Byely 
Polyamn sleeping soimdly He said to himself “My sisters said 
lliat Byely Polyamn wages war witliout e\ er resting, and here 
he has lam down to sleep for twelve days Wliy shouldn’t I too 
go to sleep for the present’” Pnnee Ivan tliought and thought, 
and then lay down beside Bjely Poljanin At that momenta 
little bird came flying into the tent, circled around the head of 
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the bed, and said: “Arise, a^vake, Byely Polyanin, and make a 
cruel end of my brother. Prince Ivan I If you do not, he wll 
rise-up and slay you.” Prince Ivan jumped up, caught the bird, 
tore off her right leg, threw her out of the tent, and again lay 
doAvn beside Byely Polyanin. He had not yet fallen asleep when 
another bird flew in, circled around the head of the bed, and 
said; “Arise, awake, Byely Polyanin, and make a cruel end of 
my brother, Prince Ivan! If you do not, he \vdll rise up and slay 
you.” Prince Ivan jumped up, caught the bird, tore off her right 
wng, threw her out of the tent, and lay do%m in the same place. 
Then a third little bird flew in, circled around the head of the 
bed, and said : “Arise, awake, Byely Polyanin, and make a cruel 
end of my brother, Prince Ivan! If you do not, he 'will rise up 
and slay you.” Prince Ivan jumped up, caught the bird, and 
tore off her beak; he threw out the bird, lay do^vn, and fell 
sound asleep. 

At the time he had set for himself, Byely Polyanin awoke 
and saw an unkno^vm knight lying beside him; he seized his 
sharp sword and was about to put the knight to a cruel death, 
but restrained himself in time. “No,” he thought, “he came 
here while 1 was asleep and did not dip his s^vord in my blood. 
It would be no honor for me to kill him ; a sleeping man is like 
a dead man. Instead, I ^vill awaken him.” He roused Prince 
Ivan and asked him: “Are you a good man or a "wicked man? 
Tell me — ^\vhat is your name and why have you come here?” 
“My name is Prince Ivan and I have come to see you, to try your 
strength.” “You are quite hold, prince! You entered my tent 
%vithout permission, you went to sleep beside me "without 
announcing yourself; for that I could put you to death.” “Eh, 
Byely Polyanin, you’re bragging before you have jumped the 
dffch ! Wahy perhaps you wW stumhfe. You have two arms, 
but I was not born ^vilb one arm either.” 

They mounted their mighty steeds, rushed at each other, and 
clashed so violently that their spears were shattered into smith- 
ereens and their good steeds fell to the ground. Prince Ivan 
unhorsed Byely Polyanin and raised his sharp s^vord over him. 
Byely Polyanin implored him; “Do not give me death, give me 
life! I shall call myself yoim younger brother, I shall honor you 
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as a f atlier.” Prince Ivan took him by liis hand, raised bim from 
the ground, kissed him on the mouth, called him his younger 
brother, and said: “Brother, I have been told that for thirty 
years you have been warring against Baba Yaga the Golden- 
legged; what is the cause of your war?” “She has a beautiful 
daughter; I want to "win her and marry her.” “Well,” said the 
prince, “since we are friends, I will help you in your trouble. 
Let us go to war together.” 

They mounted their steeds and rode into the open field; 
Baha Yaga the Golden-legged brought forth an innumerable 
host of troops. like bright falcons swooping down on a flock 
of pigeons, the mighty champions fell upon the enemy army ; 
they cut them do^vn iviUi their swords less than they trampled 
them with their horses, and indeed they cut and trampled 
thousands upon thousands. Baba Yaga took to her heels and 
Prince Ivan set out in pursuit of her. He had almost caught up 
with her when she tan to tlie edge of a sharp precipice, pulled 
up a cast-iron trap door, and vanisbcd underground. Prince 
Ivan and Byely Polyanin bought a great multitude of oxen, 
slaughtered them, skinned them, and cut the skins into thongs ; 
tvitli these thongs they wound a cable so long that it would 
reach from this world to ll»e other world. The prince said to 
Byely Polyanin: “Lower me into the chasm but do not pull 
out the cable until I give it a tug; then pull me out.” Byely 
Polyanin lowered him into the very bottom of the chasm. 
Prince Ivan looked about him and went to search for Baba 
Yaga. 

He walked and walked, and saw some tailors sitting behind 
a grating. “Wliat arc you doing here?” he asked. “We are sew- 
ing an army for Baba Yaga Uie Golden-legged.” “But how do 
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are you doing here?” he nBhcd. “We arc preparing an army for 
Baha Yaga tlie Golden-legged.” “How do you prepare an 
army, brothers?” “This way,” they said. “Each time we make a 
prick wth an awl, a soldier witli a gun mounts a horse, stands in 
line, and sets out to war against Byely Polyanin.” “Eh, brothers, 
you are working fast, but poorly. Stand in a row, I will show 
you how to do it better.” They stood in a row; Prince Ivan 
s^vung his sword and tlieir heads flew off. 

Havdng slain the cobblers, be went on farther. After a long 
time or a short time he reached a great and beautiful city; in 
that city there was a royal castle and in tlie castle sat a maiden 
of indescribable beauty. She saw the good youth through the 
%vindow; she fell in love mth his black curls, his falcon eyes, 
his sable brou's, his heroic gait. She invited the prince to her 
room and questioned him as to whitlier and why he was travel- 
ing. He told her that he was looking for Baba Yaga the Golden- 
legged. “Ah, Prince Ivan, I am her daughter. She is now sound 
asleep; she lay dovm to rest for twelve days.” The maiden led 
him out of the city and showed him the way ; Prince Ivan went 
to Baba Yaga, found her asleep, struck her ^ritb bis sword, and 
cut off her bead. The bead rolled and uttered these words: 
“Strike again, Prince Ivan!” “A hero strikes once, and that is 
enough,” said the prince. 

He returned to the castle and sat do^vn '^vith the lovely 
maiden at an oaken table iritli a checkered cloth. He ate and 
drank and asked her: “Is there anyone in the world stronger 
than I or more beautiful than you?” “Ah, Prince Ivan, what 
sort of beauty am I?” the maiden replied. “Beyond thrice nine 
lands, in the thrice tenth kingdona, there lives a princess in the 
dragon king’s palace. She is really of an indescribable beauty; 
1 am only good enough to wash myself in the water in which she 
has washed her feet.” Prince Ivan took the lovely maiden by 
her lybite band, led her to the place ^vbere the cable hung, and 
gave a sign to Byely Polyanin. The warrior pulled out the cable 
and -with it the prince and the lovely maiden. “Hail, Byely 
Polyanin,” said Prince Ivan, “here is your bride ; live merrily, 
do not worry about anything. As for me, I am going to the 
dragon’s kingdom.” 
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as a father.” Prince Ivan took him by bis band, raised him from 
the ground, kissed him on the mouth, called him his younger 
broker, and said: “Brother, I have been told that for thirty 
years you have been warring against Baba Yaga the Golden* 
legged; what is tlie cause of your war?” “She has a beautiful 
daughter; I want to ‘win her and marry her.” “Well,” said the 
prince, “since we are friends, I will help you in your trouble. 
Let us go to war together.” 

They mounted their steeds and rode into the open field; 
Baha Yaga the Golden-legged brought forth an innuroer.nble 
host of troops. Like bright falcons swooping down on a flock 
of pigeons, the mighty champions fell upon the enemy army ; 
they cut them down with their swords less than they trampled 
them ^vith their horses, and indeed they cut and trampled 
thousands upon thousands. Baba Yoga took to her heels and 
Prince Ivan set out in pursuit of her. He had almost caught up 
with her when she ran to the edge of a sharp precipice, pulled 
up a cast-iron trap door, and vanished underground. Prince 
Ivan and Byely Polyanin bought a great multitude of oxen, 
slaughtered them, skinned them, and cut the skins into thongs ; 
with these thongs they wotmd a cable so long that it would 
reach from this world to the other world. The prince said to 
Byely Polyanin: “Lower me into the chasm but do not pull 
out the cable until I give it a lug; then pull me out,” Byely 
Polyanin lowered him into the very bottom of the chasm. 
Prince Ivan looked about him and went to search for Baba 
Yaga. 

He walked and walked, and 6.aw some tailors sitting behind 
a grating. “What are you doing here?” he asked. “We are sew- 
ing an army for Baba Yaga the Golden-legged.'* “But how do 
you do it?” “It is quite simple; every lime we take a stitch wth 
the needle, a Cossack with a lance mounts a horse, gets in line, 
and sets out to war against Byely Polyanin,” “Eh, brothers, you 
are working quite fast, but not solidly; stand in a row, and I 
ivill show you how to sew more solidly.*’ They stood in one 
roAv; Prince Ivan swung his s^vord and all their heads flew off. 

Having slain the tailors, he went on farther. He walked and 
walked and saw some cobblers sitting behind a grating. “Wliat 
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are you doing licrc?” lie asked. “We arc preparing an army for 
Baba Yaga ibc Golden-legged.” “How do you prepare an 
army, brothers?” “This way,” they said. “Each lime we make a 
prick ^rith an awl, a soldier witli a gun mounts a horse, stands in 
line, and sets out to war against Bycly Polyanin.” “Eh, brothers, 
3'ou are u’orking fast, but poorly. Stand in a rou’, I will shmv 
you how to do it better.” They stood in a row; Prince Ivan 
sming his CTvord and their beads flew off. 

Having slain the cobblers, be went on farther. After a long 
time or a short time he readied a great and beautiful city; in 
that city there was a royal castle and in die castle sat a maiden 
of indescribable beauty. She saw the good youdi through the 
^vindow; she fell in love Avitli bis black curls, his falcon eyes, 
his sable brows, his heroic gait. She invited the prince to her 
room and questioned him as to whither and why he was travel- 
ing. He told her tliat he u*as looking forBaba Yaga the Golden- 
legged. “Ah, Prince Ivan, I am her daughter. Slic is now sound 
osicep; she lay douTi to rest for twelve days.” The maiden led 
him out of the city and showed him the way; Prince Ivan went 
to Baha Yaga, found her asleep, struck her ^viUl his s^^*ord, and 
cut off her head. Tlie head rolled and uttered thc.se words: 
“Strike again, Prince Ivan!” “A hero strikes once, and that is 
enough,” said the prince. 

He returned to the castle and sat down ^vith the lovely 
maiden at an oaken tahic Avitli a checkered cloth. He nic and 
drank and asked her; “Is there anyone in the ivorld stronger 
than I or more hcnuliful llian you?” “Ah, Prince Ivan, w’hat 
sort of beauty ami?” the maiden replied. “Beyond thrice nine 
lands, in tlie thrice tenth kingdom, there lives a princess in the 
dragon king’s palace. She is really of an indescribable beauty; 
I am only good enough to wash myself in the water in which she 
has washed her feet.” Prince Ivan took the lovely maiden by 
her white hand, led her to the place where tlie cable hung, and 
gave a sign to Byely Polyanin. Tlie warrior pulled out the cable 
and ^vith it tlie prince and the lovely maiden. “Hail, Byely 
Polyanin,” said Prince Ivan, “here is your bride ; live merrily, 
do not worry about anything. Ae for me, I am going to the 
dragon’s kingdom.” 



He mounted liis good steed, said farewell to Byely Polyanin 
and his bride, and galloped beyond thrice nine lands. After a 
long time or a short time — for speedily a tale is spun, but witli 
much less speed a deed is done — ^he came to the dragon’s king* 
dom, slew the dragon king, rescued the beautiful princess from 
captivity, and married her. Then he returned home and began 
to live wth his young wfe in happiness and prosperity. 



w 

THE CRYSTAL ilOVNTAIN 

I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM in a certain land there lived a king 
who had three sons. One day they said to hims “Father, 
our gracious sovereign, give us your Messing; we wish to 
go hunting.” The father gave them his blessing and they set out 
in different directions. The youngest son rode and rode and lost 
his way; he came to a clearing, and there lay a dead horse, 
around which ■<vere gathered beasts of many kinds, birds, and 
reptiles. A falcon rose, flew up to tbe prince, perched on his 
shoulder, and said; “Prince Ivan, divide that horse among hs; 
it has lain here for thirty years, and we have been quarreling 
ever since, unable to find a way of sharing it.” The prince 
climbed do^vn from his good steed and divided the carcass: he 
gave the bones to the beasts, the flesh to the Birds, the skin to 
the reptiles, and the head to the ants. “Thank you, Prince 
Ivan,” said the falcon. “For your kindness you shall he able 
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to turn into a briglil falcon or an ant whenever you ^visli.”* 

Prince Ivan struck the damp earth, turned into a bright 
falcon, soared up into the air, and flew to the thrice tenth king- 
dom. More than half of that kingdom bad been swallowed into 
a crystal mountain. The prince flew straight into the royal 
palace, turned into a goodly youth, and 'asked the palace 
guards: “Will your king take me into his service?” “Why 
should he not take such a goodly youth ?” they answered. Tims 
he entered the service of that king and lived in his palace for 
one week, then a second, then a third. The king’s daughter 
asked her father: “Father, my sovereign, give me leave to take 
a ride ^vith Prince Ivan to the crystal mountain.” Tlieking gave 
her leave. They mounted good steeds and set ouL When they 
approached the cty'stal mountain, a golden goat jumped sud- 
denly out from nowhere. The prince chased it; he galloped and 
galloped, hut could not catch the goat, and when he returned 
the princess had vanished. What was he to do? How could he 
dare to appear before the king? 

He disguised himself as a very old man, so that he '^v^ould he 
unrecognizable, came to the palace, and said to the king: “Your 
Majesty, hire me as your herdsman.” “Very well,” said tlie king, 
“be myherdsman. When the three-headed dragon comes to your 
herd, give him three cows; when the six-headed dragon comes, 
give him six cows; and when the twelve-headed dragon 
comes, count off twelve co^vs.” Prince Ivan drove his herd over 
moimtains and valleys. Suddenly the three-headed dragon 
came flying from a lake and said; “All, Prince Ivan, what kind 
of work are you engaged in? A goodly youth like you should 
be vying in combat, not tending cattle. Well, let me have three 
cows !” “Won’t tliat be too much?” asked the prince. “I myself 
eat only one duck a day, and you want three cows. But you 
won’t get any!” The dragon flew into a rage, and instead of 
three cows, seized six. Prince Ivan straight^vay turned into a 
bright falcon, cut off all tlie three heads of the dragon, and 
drove the cattle home. “Well, grandfather,” asked the king, 
“has the three-headed dragon come? Did you give him three 
cows?” “No, Your Majesty,” replied Prince Ivan, “I did not 
give him any.” 
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Next day the prince drove Ills lierd over mountains and 
valleys, and the six*headed dragon came from the lake and 
demanded six cows. *‘Ali, you gluttonous monster,” said the 
prince, “I myself eat only one duck a day, and see what you 
demand 1 1 won’t give you any!” The dragon flew into a rage 
and instead of six, seized twelve cows; but the prince turned 
into a bright falcon, fell upon the dragon, and cut off his six 
heads. He drove the herd home and the king asked him: “Well, 
grandfather, has the six-headed dragon come? Has my herd 
gro^vn much smaller?” “Come he did, but he took nothing,” 
answered the prince. 

Late at night Prince Ivan turned into an ant and crawled 
into the crystal mountain through a little cradc. Lo and behold, 
the princess was in the crystal mountain. “Good evening!” said 
Prince Ivan. “How did you get here?” “The twelve-headed 
dragon carried me off,” said the princess. “He lives in father’s 
lake and has a coffer in bis side. In this coffer is a hare, in this 
hare is a duck, in this duck is an egg, and in this egg is a seed. 
If you slay the dragon and get tliat seed, it will be possible to 
destroy tlie crystal mountain and rescue me.” 

Prince Ivan cra^vled out of tbe mountain, turned again into 
a herdsman, and drove his herd. Suddenly the twelve-headed 
dragon flew up to him and said; “All, Prince Ivan, you are not 
doing what you should ; a goodly youth like you should he vying 
in combat, not tending a herd. Well, count off twelve cows for 
me!” “That will he too much for you!” said the prince. “I 
myself eat only one duck a day, and see what you demand !” 
They began to fight, and after a long struggle or a short 
struggle. Prince Ivan defeated the twelve-headed dragon, 
slashed open his trunk, and found the coffer in his right side. 
In the coffer he found a hare, in tbe hare a duck, in the duck an 
egg, in the egg a seed. He took the seed, set it alight, and brought 
it to the crystal mountain, which soon melted away. Prince Ivan 
led the princess to her father, who was overjoyed and said to 
the prince: “Be my son-in-law!” The wedding was held at once. 
I was at that wedding too. I drank beer and mead ; they flowed 
down my beard but did not go into my mouth. 
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K0SHCHEY THE DEATHLESS 


O NCE THERE WAS a king wlio Iiad an only son. When the 
I prince was small, his nurses and governesses sang lul- 
labies to him. “Prince Ivan, when you gro^v up, you 
ivill find yoiu: bride,” tliey would sing. “Beyond thrice nine 
lands, in the thrice tenth Idngdom, Vasilisa Kirbitievna sits 
in a tower, and her marrow flows from bone to bone.” When the 
prince had passed his fifteenth year, he began to ask the king's 
leave to set out in search of his bride. “Whither wll you go?” 
the father asked. “You are still too young.” “No, father, when 
I was litde, my nurses and governesses sang lullabies to me and 
told me where my bride lives; and now I >rish to go and find 
her.” The father gave the prince his blessing and sent word to 
all the kingdoms that his son, Prince Ivan, was setting out to 
find his bride. 

One day the prince came to a certain toNsm, put up his horse 
to be cared for, and went to walk in tbe streets. He came to tbe 
square and saw that a man was being flogged wlh a whip. “Why 
do you whip him?” he asked. “Because he borrowed ten thou- 
sand rubles from a prominent merchant,” they told him, “and 
did not pay them back at ibe agreed time. As for tbe man wbo 
redeems liim, bis ivife >vill be carried off by Kosbebey the 
Deathless.” Tbe prince thought and thought and went away. 
He ivalked through the to^vn, then came to the square again, 
and saw that the man was still being flogged; Prince Ivan took 
pity on him and decided to redeem him. Since I have no '(vife, 
be thought, no one can be taken from me. He paid tbe ten 
thousand rubles and went home. Suddenly tbe man whom be 
bad redeemed ran after him, crying : “Thank you. Prince Ivan ! 
If you had not redeemed me, you would never have your 
bride. But now I ivill help you. Buy me a horse and a saddle at 
once.” Tbe prince bought him a horse and saddle and asked: 
“What is your name?” “My name is Bulat the Brave,” the man 
said. 

They mounted their horses and set out. As soon as they 
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arrived in the thrice tentli kingdom, Bulat said : “Well, Prince 
Ivan, order chickens, ducks, and geese to he bought and roasted, 
60 that there ivill be plenty of everything. And I will get your 
bride. But mind you : every time I come to you, cut off the right 
■wing of a fowl and serve it to me on a plate.*’ Bulat the Brave 
went straight to the lofty tower where Vasilisa Kirbitievna 
was sitting, gently threw a stone, and broke the gilded top of 
the tower. He ran to Prince Ivan and said: “Why are you sleep- 
ing? Give me a chicken.” The prince cut off the right ^ving of a 
chicken and handed it to him on a plate. Bulat took the plate, 
ran to the tower, and cried: “Good day, Vasilisa Kirbitievna! 
Prince Ivan sends you his greetings and has asked me to give 
you this chicken.” The maiden was frightened and sat in 
silence. But he answered himself in her stead: “Good day, 
Bulat the Brave! Is Prince Ivan well? Thank God, he is well. 
And why do you stand like that, Bulat the Brave? Take the 
key, open the cupboard, drink a glass of vodka, and God speed 
you.” 

Then Bulat ran to Prince Ivan. “Why are you sitting?” he* 
said. “Give me a duck.” The prince cut off the right wing of a 
duck and handed it to him on a plate. Bulat took the plate and 
carried it to the tower, “Good day, Vasilisa Kirbitievna ! Prince 
Ivan sends you his greeUngs and has asked me to give you this 
duck.” She sat in silence, andhe ahswered himself in her stead: 
“Good day, Bulat the Brave ! Is the prince well? Thank God, he 
is well. And why do you stand like that, Bulat the Brave? Take 
the key, open the cupboard, drink a glass of vodka, and God 
speed you.” Then Bulat ran home and again said to Prince 
Ivan: “Why are you sitting? Give me a goose.” The prince cut 
off the right wing of a goose and handed it to him on a plate. 
Bulat the Brave took it to the tower. “Good day, Vasilisa 
Kirbitievna ! Prince Ivan sends his greetings and has asked me 
to give you this goose.” Vasilisa Kirbitievna straightway took 
a key, opened a cupboard, and gave him a glass of vodka. 
Bulat did not take the glass, hut seized the maiden by her right 
hand, drew her out of the tower, and seated her on Prince Ivan’s 
horse, and the good youths galloped away at a headlong pace, 
taking the lovely maiden with them. 
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Next morning King Kirbit woke up and arose, saw that tbc 
top of the tower was broken and Lis daughter stolen, grew 
terribly angry, and ordered pursuers to set out after her in all 
directions. Our kni^ts-errant rode a long time or a short lime, 
then Bulat the Brave removed the ring from his hand, hid it, 
and said : “Ride on. Prince Ivan; hut I wll turn back and look 
for my ring.” Vasilisa Kirbitievna began to beseech him : “Do 
not leave us, Bulat the Brave! If you wish, I wll give you my 
ring.” He ans^vered: “That is impossible, Vasilisa Kirbitievna. 
My ring is priceless; my o^vn mother gave it to me, and ^vhen 
she gave it she said: *We.ar it, lose it not, forget not your 
mother.’ ” Bulat tlie Brave rode hack and met the pursuers on 
the road; he straightway slew them all, leaving only one man 
to bring the news to the king, and hastened to catch up 'with 
Prince Ivan. They rode for a long time or a short time, then 
Bulat the Brave bid his handkerchief and said: “Ah, Prince 
Ivan, I have lost my handkerchief ; ride on, and I will catch up 
^vith you soon.” He tiuned back, rode several versts, and met 
twice as many pursuers; he slew tliem all and returned to 
Prince Ivan. Tlie prince asked: “Have you found your hand- 
kerchief?” “I have,” said Bulat 
Dark night overtook them. They pitched n tent; Bulat the 
Brave lay down to sleep, set Prince Ivan to guarding the tent, 
and said to him: “If anything happens, rouse me.” The prince 
stood and stood, then grew tired; drowsiness overcame him, 
be sat do^m at the door of the tent, and fell asleep. Suddenly 
Koshchey the Deatliless appeared and carried off Vasilisa 
Kirbitievna. At daybreak Prince Ivan awoke, saw that his bride 
was gone, and wept bitterly, Bulat the Brave woke up too and 
asked him : “Why are you weeping?” “Ho^v can I help %vceping? 
Someone has stolen Vasilisa Kirbitievna.” “I told yoxi to keep 
watch. This is the work of Koshchey the Deatliless; let us set 
out to find the old rattlebones.” They rodefor a long, long time, 
then they beheld two shepherds grazing a flock. “Whose flock 
is this?” they asked. The shepherds ansxvered: “It belongs to 
Koshchey the Deathless.” Bulat the Brave and Prince Ivan 
questioned the herdsmen as to whether Koshchey the Deathless 
lived far from there, how to get to him, when they, the herds- 
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men, ^vere accustomed to retumhome mtU the flock, and where 
it was shut up for the night. Then they climbed down from 
their horses, wrxmg the necks of the herdsmen, dressed them* 
selves in the latters’ clothes, and drove the flock home; when 
they came to the place they stood at the gate. 

Prince Ivan had a gold ring on his hand : Vasilisa Kirbitievna 
had given it to him. And Vasilisa Kirbitievna had a goat: 
mornings and evenings she washed in the milk of that goat. A 
maid came xvith a cup, milked the goat, and turned back xvith 
the milk. Bulat took the prince’s ring and threw it into the cup. 
“Oh, my friends,” said the maid, “you are playing pranks.” 
She came to VasUisa Kirbitievna and complained : “Ihe herds- 
men are now making mock of us; they threw a ring into the 
milk.” The maiden ansxvered: “Leave the milk, I will strain 
it myself.” She strained it, saw the ring, and ordered the herds- 
men to he imugiicihe/ore her. The herc?smeii came. 

Vasilisa Kirbitievna,” said Bulat the Brave. “Good day, Bulat 
the Brave. Good day, prince. How has God brought you here?” 

have come for you, Vasilisa Kirbitievna. Nowhere shall 
you hide from us ; even in the depths of the sea we shall find 
you.” She seated them at the table, gave them a variety of 
viands to eat and tvines to drink. Bulat tlie Brave said to her: 
*‘VTien KosUchey returns from hunting, ask him where his 
death is. And now it would not be a bad idea for us to hide.” 

The guests had no sooner hidden thau Koshchey the Death- 
less came flying back from the hunt. “Fie, fie I” he said. “For- 
merly there was no breath of anything Russian here, nor could 
a glimpse be caught of it, but now something Russian has come 
here in person and is offending my nose.” Vasilisa Kirbitievna 
answered him: “You have been flying through Russia, and 
yourself have become full of it, and now you fancy it is here.” 
Koshchey ate his dinner and lay doxvn to test. Vasilisa came to 
him, threw herself on bis neck, and kissed bim and fondled 
him, saying : “Sly beloved friend, I could hardly wait for you ; 
I began to tliink that I would never again see you alive, that 
■wild beasts had devoured you.” Koshchey laughed. “You 
foolish woman I Your hair is Jong, but your xvit is short. How 
coxild xvild beasts devour me?” “But tvbere is your death 
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then?” *‘My death is in that broom that stands nl the threshold.” 
As soon as Koshchey flew away, Vasilisa Kirhitievna ran to 
Prince Ivan, Bulat the Brave asked her: “Well, where is 
Koshchey’s death?” “In that broom tliat stands on tlic thresh- 
old.” “No, that is a deliberate lie; you must question him more 
cunningly.” 

Vasilisa Kirhitie^-na thought up something: she took the 
broom, gilded it, decorated it with many ribbons, and put it on 
the table. When Koshchey the Deathless came home and saw' 
the gilded broom on the table, be asked her %v’hy she had 
arranged it so. “I could not allow your death to stand tluis 
unceremoniously at the tliresbold,” said Vasilisa Kirbilie>’na. 
“It is better to have it on llic table.” “Ha, ha, ha, you foolish 
woman I Your hair is long but your w'il is short. Do you think 
my death is here?” “Wlierc is it then?” “My death is hidden in 
the goat” 

As soon as Koshclicy left for Uic hunt Vasilisa Kirhitievna 
adorned the goat AWth ribbons and bells and gilded his horns. 
Koshchey saw* it, and he laughed again and said: “Eh, you 
foolish Av^oman, your liair is long hut your wit is short My 
death is far away. In the sea tlierc is an island, on that island 
stands an oak, under the oak a cofl^er is buried, in the coffer is 
a hare, in die hare is a duck, in the duck is an egg, and in the 
egg is my death,” Having said this, he flew off. Vasilisa 
Kirhitievna repeated all this to Bulat tlie Brave and to Prince 
Ivan; they took provisions and set out to find Koshchey’s 
death. After a long time or a short time they had used up all 
their provisions and began to feel hungry. Tliey happened to 
come upon a dog wth her young. “I wdll kill her,” said Bulat 
the Brave, “for we have nothing more to eat.” “Do not kill 
me,” begged the dog. “Do not make my cliildrcn orphans. I wdll 
be useful to you.” “Well,” they said, “God he %vith you.” They 
walked on, and saw an eagle ’ivilU her eaglets sitting on an oak. 
Bulat the Brave said: “I will kill the eagle.” Tlie eagle said: 
“Do not kill me, do not make my children orphans, I w’il! be 
useful to you.” “So be it,” they said, “live in health.” 

They came to the wide ocean. A lobster craivled on the shore. 
Bulat the Brave said : “I kill him.” The lobster ans^vered : 
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“Do not kill me, good youth * There is not much substance m 
me, even if jou eat me, you will not be sated The time ivill 
come when I may be useful to you ”* Well, crawl on ivith God,” 
said Bulat the Brave He looked at tlie sea, saw a fisherman in 
a boat, and cried ‘ Come to shore* * The fisherman brought the 
boat, Prmce Ivan and Bulat the Bnve seated themselves in it 
and sailed for the island They reached the island md went to 
the oak Bulat grasped the oak with his nughty hands and tore 
It out by the roots He got the coffer from under the oak and 
opened it, and from the coffer a hare jumped out and ran away 
as fast as it could “Ah,” said Prince Ivan, “if wehad a dog here, 
he would catch the hare ” Lo and behold, the dog was already 
bringing the hare Bulat the Brave took it, tore it open, and 
from the hare a duck fiew out and soared high into the sky 
“Ah,” said Prmce Ivan, ‘ if we had the eagle now, he could 
catch the duck.” Lo and behold, the eagle was brmging the 
duck. Bulat the Brave tore open the duck, and an egg rolled out 
from it and fell into Uie sea “Ah,” said the prince, “if 
only the lobster would hrmg it up* * And lo and behold, the 
lobster was crawling toward themavith the egg They took the 
egg, ivent to Koshchey the Deathless, struck him on the fore< 
head With tlic egg, and he instantly fell sprawling to the ground 
and died Prince I\aa took Vasihsa Kirhibevna and they set 
out on their way 

Theyrodeand rode Darknightovcrtookthera,lhej pitched 
a tent, and Vasihsa Kjrhiticvn*i lay doivn to sleep Bulat the 
Bnve said “Lie down loo, prince, I >vill keep watch ” At mid 
night twelve doves came flying, struck >viiig against wing and 
turned into Iw cK c maidens “Now, Bulat the Bnve and Prince 
Ivon,” they said, ‘ you have killed our brother, Kodichey the 
Deallilcss and stolen our sislcr in law, Vasilisa Kirhitievna 
But ) ou won’t profit by it. When Prince H an comes home, he 
Will ordcrhis favorite dog to he brought out, and she wall break 
away from the dog keeper and tear the princess into little 
pieces And he who hears this and tells it to the prince will 
become Slone to the knees ” 

Next morning Bulat the Brave roused the prince and Vas 
ilisa KirhiUcvna, and tlicy made ready and set out on their 
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way. A second nigLt overto(Jc ihem; lliey pitched their tent in 
the open field. Bulat the Brave said again: “Lie do^vn to sleep. 
Prince Ivan, and I wll keep watch.” At midnight twelve doves 
came flying, struck wing against wing, and turned into twelve 
maidens. “Well, Bulat the Brave and Prince Ivan,” they said, 
“you have killed Koshchey the Deathless, our brother, and 
stolen Vasilisa Kirbitievna, our sister-in-law, hut you won’t 
profit by it. Wlien Prince Ivan comes home, he will order his 
favorite horse to be brought out, the horse on which he has 
been wont to ride since childhood ; the horse will break away 
from the groom and kill the prince. And he who hears this and 
tells it to the prince ivill become stone to the waist.” Morning 
came and they rode on again. A third night overtook them; 
they stopped to spend the night and pitched their tent in the 
open field. Bulat the Brave said: “Lie down to sleep, Prince 
Ivan, and I 'will keep watch.” Again at midnight twelve doves 
came flying, struck iving against iving, and turned into t%velve 
maidens. “Well, Bulat the Brave and Prince Ivan,” they said, 
“you have killed Koshchey the Deathless, our brotlier, and 
stolen Vasilisa Kirbitievna, our sister-in-law, but you won’t 
profit by it; when Prince Ivan comes home, he ^vill order his 
favorite cow to be brought out, the cow whose milk has nour« 
ished him since childhood: she will wench herself free from 
the cowherd and spear the prince on her horns. And he who 
sees and hears us and tells this to the prince, wll become stone 
altogether.” When they had said this, they turned into doi’es 
and flew off. 

Next morning Prince Ivan and Vasilisa Kirbitievna a^voke 
and set out on their wy. The prince came home, married 
Vasilisa Kirbitievna, and after a day or two said to her: “Do 
you want me to sho^V you my favorite dog? Wlien I was little, 
I played %vith it.” Bulat the Brave took his saber, whelJed Jl — 
ho made it very sharp — and stood near the porch. The dog 
was led ont; it wested itself free from the dog keeper and ran 
straight toward the porch, hulBulatswung his saber and cut the 
dog in twain. Prince Ivan was angry at him, but remembering 
his former services, did not say a word. The next day Ivan or- 
dered his favorite horse to be Brought out; tlie horse broke his 
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halter, •wrested himself free from the groom, and galloped 
straight at the prince. Bulat the Brave cut off the horse’s head. 
Prince Ivan grew even angrier than before and ordered Bulat to 
be seized andhanged, but Vasilisa Kirbitievna obtained his par- 
don. “Had it not been for him,” she said, “you would never have 
won me.” On the third day Prince Ivan ordered his favorite 
co^v to be brought out; she wested herself free from the coiv- 
herd and ran straight toward the prince. Bulat the Brave cut 
off her head too. 

No^v Prince Ivan became so enraged that he refused to listen 
to anyone; he ordered the hangman to he summoned and 
commanded that Bulat be put to death at once. “Ah, Prince 
Ivan,” Bulat said, “now that you have ordered your hangman 
to put me to death, I would rather die by my own hand. Only 
let me speak three speeches.” Bulat told him about the first 
night, how twelve doves came dying, and what they had said 
to him — and straight^vay he became stone to the knees; he told 
about the second night, and became stone to the waist Prince 
Ivan besought him not to speak to tlie end. Bulat the Brave 
answered: “Now it is all the same; I am half stone, it is not 
worth while li'ving longer.” He told about the third ni^t and 
became stone altogether. Prince Ivan put him in a separate 
chamber and went there every day ivith Vasilisa Kirbitievna 
and lamented bitterly. 

Many years ^vent by. One day Prince Ivan lamenting 
over Bulat when he heard a voice coming from the stone 
figure. “Why are you ^veeping?” the voice said. “I am grieved 
even ‘without your weeping.” “How can I help weeping? After 
all, it is I who destroyed you.” “If you wish, you can save me. 
Youhave two children, a son and a daughter; slay them, draw 
ffieir and smear my stone ^vi^h the blood,''’" Prince Ivan 

told this to Vasilisa Kirbitievna ; they grieved and lamented, 
hut decided to slay their children. They slew them, drew their 
blood, and as soon as they smeared the stone wth it Bulat the 
Brave came to life. He asked the prince and his wf e : “Are you 
heartbroken over your children?” “We are, Bulat the Brave.” 
“Well then, let us go to their rooms.” They ^vent, and lo and 
behold, the children were alive. The father and mother ^vere 
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overjoyed and in their joy gave a feast for all I wns ot tint 
feast too, I drank me?d and mne there, it ran do^m niy 
mustache but did not go into my mouth, yet my soul was drunk 
and sated 


m 

r/JE FIREBIRD 
AND PRINCESS VASILISA 


I N A CERTAIN K!NCDO^t, beyond the thrice ninth land, in the 
thnce tenth realm, there lived i strong and mighty king 
This Ling bad a brave huntsman and the brave huntsman 
had a valiant horse One day the huntsman went on his v aliant 
horse to hunt in the woods He rode and rode along the broad 
path, and suddenly be came upon a golden feather of tbe Fire 
bird, It shone bright as a flame* The vahant horse said to him 
*‘Take not tbe golden feather, if you take it, you will know 
trouble’” And tbe brave youth turned the matter over in Iws 
mind should he pickup the feather or not'^ If he picked it up, 
he thought, and presented it to the king, he ^vould be gen 
erously retvarded, and who does not value the king’s favor’ 

So the huntsman did not heed his horse, be picked up the 
feather of the Firebird and brought it to the kin g as a gift 
“Thank you’” said the king “But since you have found the 
feather of the Firebird, gel me the bird itself If yoa do not, 
by my sword your head shall fall’” The huntsman wept bitter 
tears and went to his valiant horse “"Why are you weeping, 
master^” tie good steed asked “Tie Lmg has ordered me to 
get him the Firebird ” ’‘Did I not warn you not to take tbe 
feather, or you would know trouble’ "Well, fear not, grieve not 
This 18 not trouble yet — the real trouble lies ahead’ Go to the 
king, ask that by tomorro^v one hundred measures of corn be 
streivn on the open field ” 
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Next day at da^vii tbe brave buntsman rode to tbat field, 
set bis borse loose, and bid behind a tree. Suddenly tbe woods 
rustled and tlie waves rose on tbe sea — tlie Firebird was flying. 
She arrived at tbe field, aligbtcd, and began to peck tbe com. 
Tbe valiant borse approached the Firebird, stepped with bis 
hoof on her wng, and pressed it bard to tbe ground ; tbe brave 
buntsman jumped from behind llic tree, ran to tlie Firebird, 
tied her wtb cords, mounted bis borse, and galloped to tbe 
palace. He presented the Firebird to tbe king. Tbe king gazed 
upon tbe bird -with delight, thanked tbe buntsman for bis serv- 
ices, promoted him to noble rank, and straightway chained him 
with another task* “Since you were able to get the Firebird,” 
tbe king said, “you must now get roe a bride. Beyond tbe thrice 
ninth land, at tlie very edge of tlie world, where the red sun 
rises, fives Princess Vasilisa — it is she whom I desire. If you get 
her, I will reward you wtli silver and gold; if you do not, by 
my s^vrord your bead shall fall!” 

The huntsman shed bitter tears and went to bis valiant 
horse. “Vliy are you weeping, master?” asked tlie horse. “The 
king has commanded me to get Princess Vnsilisn for him.” 
“Weep not, grieve not Tliis is still not trouble — tlie real 
trouble lies ahead ! Go to tbe king, ask for a tent wth a golden 
top and all kinds of meats and drink for the journey.” The 
king gave him meals and drink and a tent ^villi a golden top as 
well. The brave btmlsman mounted bis valiant horse and rode 
beyond tbe thrice ninth land. After some time, a short time or 
a long time, lie came to the edge of tbe world, where tlie red 
sun rises from tbe blue sea. He looked out; on the blue sea 
Princess Vasilisa was sailing in a silver boat rowed Avitb golden 
oars. Tbe brave huntsman set bis borse loose to roam in tbe 
green meadows and eat fresh grass. As for himself, be pitched 
bis golden-topped tent, set out all sorts of food and drink, sat 
in tbe tent, and regaled himself while be waited for Princess 
Vasilisa. 

Princess Vasilisa spied tbe golden top of the tent, sailed to 
tbe shore, stepped off her boat, and admired tbe tent. “Greet- 
ings, Princess Vasilisa!” said tbe huntsman. “Welcome! pray 
be my guest and taste my foreign ■wines.” Princess Vasilisa 
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entered the tent ; they began to eat, drink, and enjoy lliemselves. 
Tlie princess drank a glass of foreign wine, became drunk, and 
fell sound asleep. The huntsman called his valiant horse, and 
the horse came running; the huntsman folded his golden- 
topped tent, mounted the valiant horse, laid the sleeping Prin- 
cess Vasilisa across his saddle, and set out on his way, as siviftly 
as an arrow flies from a bow. 

They came to the king, who, when he beheld Princess Vas- 
ili<a, rejoiced greatly; he thanked the huntsman for his loyal 
service, rewarded him wth an enormous treasure, and pro- 
moted him to high rank. Princess Vasilisa awoke, discovered 
that she was far from the blue sea, and began to weep and 
grieve. Her fair face was completely beclouded. No matter what 
the king said to comfort her, all was in vain. The king wanted 
to marry her, but she said: “Let him who brought me here go 
to the blue sea. In the middle of that sea lies a great stone, 
under that stone my wedding gown is hid. Without that go^vn 
I wll not wed !” The king at once sent for the brave bnntsman 
and said to Lira: “Hasten to the edge of the world, where the 
red sun rises; therein the blue sea a great stone lies, and under 
tlint stone Princess Vasilisa^s wedding go^vn is bid. Get that 
gown and bring it here; it is time to celebrate my wedding! 
If you get it, I wll reward you even more richly than before; 
if you do not, by my sword your bead shall fall !” 

The huntsman shed bitter tears and went to his valiant 
horse. “This 'time,” he thought,'“I surely shall not escape 
death!” “Wliy are you weeping, master?” asked the horse. 
“Tlie king has commanded nic to get Princess Vasilisa’s 
wedding goivn from the bottom of the SD.a.” “Now you see! Did 
1 not tell you not to take the golden feallier, or you would 
know trouble? Well, fear not; this is not trouble yet — tlie real 
trouble lies ahead! Sit on me and let us go to the blue sea.” 

After some time, a short time or a long time, the brave 
huntsman came to tlic edge of the world and stopped at the 
shore of the sea. Tlic valiant horse saw a huge crab crawling on 
the sand, and stepped on its nede with his hea%y Iioof. The crab 
spoke out: “Do not give me death, give me life! I trill do what- 
ever you want.” Tlic horse ansurcred: “In the middle of llie 
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blue sea there lies a great stone, under that stone Princess 
Vasilisa’s wedding go^m is hid. Get me that gown I” The crab 
called in a loud voice all over the blue sea; at once the sea 
became agitated, and from all sides big and little crabs came 
crawling to the shore — a numberless multitude ! Tlie chief crab 
gave them a command and they jumped into the water. After an 
hoiu*’s time they dragged Princess Vasilisa’s wedding go^vn 
from the bottom of the sea, from under the great stone. 

The brave huntsman came to the king, bringing the princess’ 
go^vn ; but Princess Vasilisa was still obdurate. “I ^vill not marry 
you,” she said to the king, “imless you order the brave hunts- 
man to bathe in boiling water.” The liing had an iron cauldron 
filled wth water; he ordered that it he heated and that the 
huntsman he thrown in when the water came to the boiling 
point Everything was ready, the water was boiling and bub- 
bling ; the unfortunate huntsman was led to the cauldron. “Now 
this is trouble!” he thought “Ah, why did I ever pick up the 
golden feather of the Firebird? Why did I not heed my horse?” 
He recalled his valiant steed and said to the king: “King, my 
sovereign! Let me say farewell to my horse before I die.” 
“Very well, go, say farewell to him,” said the king, 

The huntsman came to bis valiant horse and wept bitter 
tears. “Why are you weeping, master?” the horse asked. “The 
king has commanded me to bathe in boiling water.” “Fear not, 
weep not, you wll live!” And the horse quickly charmed the 
huntsman, so that the boiling water would not harm his white 
body. The huntsman came back from tbe stable; servants 
seized him at once and threw him straight into the cauldron. 
He ducked his head once or t^vice, jiunped out of the cauldron 
— and turned into such a handsome man as no tale can tell of 
nor pen describe. Tlie king, seeing that his huntsman had 
become so handsome in the boiling water, wanted to bathe in it 
too; he foolishly plunged into the cauldron and was boiled on 
the spot. He was buried, and in his place the brave huntsman 
was enthroned; he married Princess Vasilisa, and lived long 
years with her in love and concord. 



ISO 

BEASTS IN A PIT 


A PIC WAS on Ills way to Piter* to pray to God. He met a wolf. 

/A “Pig, pig, where are you going?” “To Piter, to pray to 
XjX- God.” “Take me with you.” “Come along, neighbor.” 
They walked and walked and met a fox. “Pig, pig, where are 
you going?” “To Piter, to pray to God.” “Take me with you 
too.” *‘Come along, neighbor.” They walked and met a hare. 
“Pig, pig, where are you going?” “To Piter, to pray to God.” 
“Take me ^vith you.” “Come along. Slant Eyes !” Then a squir- 
rel joined them and they walked and walked. At last they came 
to a ditch in the road, a ditch wide and deep. The pig jumped, 
and fell into the ditch, and after her the wolf, the fox, the hare, 
and the squirrel all fell in; they sat there for a long time and 
were very hungry, hut there was nothing to eat. 

Then the fox thought up a plan. “Let us,” she said, “try out 
our own voices ; whichever of us sings in the thinnest voice, him 
we shall eat.” The wolf began in a rough voice: “0*o»ol” The 
pig sang in a slightly softer voice: “U*u*ul” The fox sang still 
more softly: “E-e-el” And the hare and the squirrel piped in 
a thin voice: “I-mI” The bigger beasts at once tore tbe hare 
and the squirrel to pieces and gobbled them do^vn to the last 
bone. The next day the fox said again: “Whoever sings in the 
roughest voice, him we shall eat.” The wolf sang in tlie rough- 
est voice — “O-O'o!” — and was eaten np. The fox ate the flesh 
but hid the entrails under herself. After about three days 
she began to eat the entrails. The pig asked her; “What are 
you eating, nei^xbor? Give me some.” “Eh, pig, I am pulling 
out my oxm bowels; tear your belly open too, pull out your 
h&fivis, and eat oi ibesn.” The pig did this; he tore hh helly 
open and the fox had him for dinner. So the fox remained all 
alone in tbe ditch, and whether she finally climbed out or is still 
there, I really cannot say. 

•CoMotinialism for “Sc. Peterslcrg: ” 
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THE DOG 

AND THE WOODPECKER 


O NCE THERE Ln'ES a peasant and his ^vife and tliey did not 
need to work at all; lliey had a dog that gave them 
meat and drink. Then came a day ivhen the dog gre^v 
old and could not think of feeding the peasant and his e ; in 
fact, he almost died of hunger himself. “Listen, old man,” said 
the woman. “Take this dog, lead him heyond die village, and 
chase him away ; let him go wherever he wants, we don’t need 
him now. There was a time when he fed us; then it was worth 
while keeping him.” The old man look the dog, led him out of 
the village, and chased him away. And so the dog walked in the 
open field and was afraid to go home lest the old man and 
woman beat him. The dog walked and walked, then sat on the 
ground and began to howl in a loud voice. A woodpecker fiew 
by and asked : “Wliy do you howl?” “How can I help howling, 
woodpecker? When I was yoiug I gave the old man and his tWfe 
food and drink; when I grew old, they drove me away. I don’t 
know where to spend my last days.” “Come to me, guard my 
children, and I ivill feed you,” said the woodpecker. The dog 
consented and ran after the woodpecker. 

They came to an old oak; in the oak there was a hollow, and 
in the hollow was the woodpecker’s nest. “Sit near the oak,” 
said the woodpecker, “do not let anyone in, and I ■will fly to 
find food.” The dog sat hy the oak and the woodpecker flew 
off. He flew and flew and saw women walking along the road 
carrying pots — their husbands’ dinner pails. He flew back to 
the oak and said : “Now, dog, follow me ; along the road there 
are women ■wdth pails, carrying dinner to their husbands in the 
field. You stand behind a hush, and I 'will plunge into water, 
roll in sand, and fly low before the women on the road, as 
though unable to fly higher. They '^vill put their pails on the 
ground and run after’me, trying to catch me. Then you rush 
to the pails and cat your fill.” The dog followed the wood* 
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pecker and just as he had been told to do, stood behind a bush, 
while the woodpecker rolled in sand and began to flutter before 
the women on the road “Look,” said the women, “the wood 
pecker is all wet, let us catch him ” They put their pails on the 
ground and ran after the woodpecker, and he flew farther and 
farther, led them to one side, rose high, and fleiv away Mean- 
•while the dog had run out from behind the hush, eaten tip 
everything that was in the pots, and gone aivay The women 
came back and found the pails empty, there was notlung they 
could do, so they took their pails and went home 

The woodpecker overtook the dog and asked “Well, have 
you eaten your fill’” “Yes,” said the dog “Then let us go 
home,” said the woodpecker He flew and the dog ran after 
him , on the ivay they met a fox “Catch the fox,” said the wood 
pecker The dog jumped after the fox and the fox darted off 
Just then a peasant happened to drive by %viih a barrel of tar 
The fox shot across the road, straight to the cart, and jumped 
through the spokes of the wheel , the dog jumped after her, but 
got stuck in the wheel and gave up the ghost “Ah, peasant,” 
said the woodpecker, “since you have run over mj dog, I will 
cause you great trouble ” He sat on the cart and began to bore 
a hole in the barrel, pecking at its bottom When tbe peasant 
drove him away from the barrel, he flew to the horse, sat 
between bis ears, and bored a hole in his head When the 
peasant drove him away from the horse, he returned to the 
barrel, pierced a hole in it, and let out all tlie tar Tlien he said 
* Tint IS not all^” And again he began to bore a hole in tlie 
horse’s liead The peasant look a big log, sat in bis cart, waited 
for an opportune moment, and struck ivith all his strength, 
only be did not hit the woodpecker, he hit the horse on ll^e 
head and killed him The woodpecker flew to the peasant’s 
bouse and went in tfiroug/i l/ic mnrfow The peasant’s ivife 
w as busy making a fire in the stove and her little child was sit 
ting on the bench, the ivoodpeckcrsat on the child’s head and 
began to peck at it Tlic woman tried to dnie him away, but 
could not, tbc aicious woodpecker kept pecking and pecking 
Finally tlie peasant woman grabbed a stibk and struck she did 
not hit the woodpecker, but hurl her own child 
soo 



IS2. 

TWO K I OF LUCK 


T here was once a peasant who had two sons. After his 
death, the two brothers married; the older took a poor 
wife and the younger a rich wife. They lived together and 
did notdmdc tlic estate. The wves began to quarrel. One said: 
“My husband is the elder brother, so I should have pre- 
cedence.” And tlie Ollier saitl: “No, I should have precedence, 
for I am wealthier than you.” Tlic brothers walclied all lliis for 
a time, saw that their drives did not get along together, diWded 
their father’s estate equally, and parted. Tlic elder brother’s 
wife bore a child ever)* year, and lus household went from had 
to worse, until he was completely ruined. Wliilc he had bread 
and money, his heart rejoiced over his children ; but when he 
grew poor even his children did not moke him happy. He went 
to his younger brother to ask for help. The broUier refused 
bluntly, sajing: “You must stand on your oivn feet; I have 
grooving children of my mvm.” 

After a short time, tlie poor brother again came to tlie rich 
one. “Lend me some horses at least for one day,” he said. “I 
have no beasts to do my plowing with.” “Go to the field and 
take a horse for a day,” the rich brother said, “but take care 
not to ovenv'ork bim.” The poor man came to the field and 
saw some men plowng the ground ■with his brother’s horses. 
“Stop!” be cried. “Who are you?” “Why do you ask?” 
“Because these are my brother’s horses,” “Don’t you see,” 
said one of tlie ploivmen, “that I am your brother’s Luck? He 
drinks, makes merry, and does not bother about anything, 
w^ule we work lor him."” '^lien wliat has happened to my 
Luck?” “Your Luck is lying over there behind a bush, wearing 
a red shirt; be doesn’t do anjlbing night or day, be just sleeps 
all the time.” “Very well,” thought the peasant, “I’ll take care 
of you.” 

He cut himself a thick dob, sneaked up to bis Luck, and hit 
the fellow on the side wtb all his strength. Luck awoke and 
said; “Why do you want to pick a fight Avith me?” “Just wait,” 
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answered the poor brotlier. “You’ll see what a thrashing I’ll 
give you! Look! These good people plow the ground u'liile you 
sleep like a log.” “Do you mean to say that you want me to plow 
for you? Don’t expect anylliing like that!” “So you intend to 
lie here behind the bush ? That way Til starve I” “If you want 
me to help you, drop your farming and engage in trade. I am 
not used to your kind of work, hut I am well versed in all kinds 
of business.” “You Avant me to engage in trade? Bui ^vritll what? 
I have not even enough money to buy food, let alone for starl- 
ing a business.” “Well, you can lake your wfe’s old dress and 
sell it; for the money buy a new one and sell it too; I mil help 
you and won’t leave you for a minute.” “Very xvell,” said the 
peasant. 

Next morning the poor man said to his wife; “Well, mfe, 
make ready, we’re going to town.” “What for?” “I want to join 
the merchants’ guild and engage in trade.” “Are you in your 
right mind? We have nothing to feed our children with, and 
now you want to go to town !” “Don’t argue with me ! Pack all 
our belongings, take the children, and let us go.” They made 
ready, said their prayers, began to lock their little hut, and 
heard someone weeping bitterly in the cellar. The peasant 
asked: “Who is weeping there?” “It is I, Misery.” “Wliy are 
you weeping?” “How can I help weeping? You’re going away 
and leaving me here.” “No, my dear. I’ll take you with me, I 
won’t desert you. Hey, wife, throw your things out of tliis 
coffer.” The wife emptied the coffer. “Now, Misery, crawl into 
the coffer.” Misery crawled in ; the peasant locked it ^vith three 
locks, buried the coffer in the earth, and said: “Perish, accursed 
Misery! Let me never in my life know you again.” 

The poor man came to town with his ivife and children, 
rented a lodging, and began to trade. He took his wife’s old 
dress, carried it to the bazaar, and sold it for a ruble; with 
that ruble he bought a new dress and sold it for two roubles. 
Tlirough such lucky deals, getting doiihle his cost for every- 
Bring he sold, he enriched himself in a very short time and 
joined the merchants’ guild. His younger brother heard about 
this, came to visit him, and asked: “Tell me, please — how have 
you managed to turn from a be^ar into a rich man ?” “That’s 
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very simple,” the merchant answered. “I locked Misery into a 
coffer and buried it in the earth.” “Where?” “In the village, 
in my o^vn old home.” The younger brother was almost in tears 
from envy; he straightway drove to the village, dug up the 
coffer, and set Misery free. “Go to my brother,” he said. “Ruin 
him to the last thread.” “No,” said Misery, “I’d rather stay 
with you. I won’t go to him; you’re a kind fellow, you let me go 
free. Your brother is an evildoer, he put me into the ground.” 
After a short time the envious brother was ruined, and turned 
from a wealthy peasant into a penniless beggar. 



GO I KJVOIF NOT WHITHER, 
BRING BACK I KNOW NOT WHAT 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM there lived an unmarried king who 
had a whole company of archers ; the archers went ahunt- 
ing, shot birds of passage, and provided the sovereign’s 
table with game. In that company there served a brave marks- 
man by tl:e name of Fedot. Ke hit the mark accurately, almost 
never missed, and for that reason the king loved him more 
than all his comrades. One day Fedot ivent hvmting very early 
in the morning, at the very break of day. He entered a dark, 
thick forest and spied a dove perched on a tree. Fedot cocked 
his gun, aimed, fired, and broke one of the bird’s ^vings ; she 
fell from the tree to the damp earth. The archer picked her up 
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and was about to tear olT her bead and put her in his bag, when 
the dove spoke to him and said: “All, brave marksman, do not 
tear off my rash little head, do not remove me from the bright 
world; rather, take me alive, carry me home, put me on the 
\vindow sill, and watch — the moment that drowsiness over- 
comes me, strike me wth the back of your right hand, and you 
ivill gain a great fortune.” Tlie archer ivas greatly amazed. 
“What is this?” he thought. “In appearance she is completely 
a bird, yet she speaks with a human voice! Such a thing has 
never happened before.” 

He brought the bird home, put it on the ■window sill, and 
stood waiting. A short time later, die dove put her head under 
her ^ving and fell asleep ; then die archer raised his right hand, 
struck her lightly ^vith the back of his hand, and the dove fell 
to the floor and turned into a sweet maiden more beautiful than 
any mind can "conceive of, or tongue tell of. Such a beauty had 
never been seen in the whole world. She said to the good youth, 
the king’s archer: “You have knoivn how to inn me, now learn 
how to live ivith me; you shall be my cbosen husband, and I 
shall he your God*giveu ivife.” Fedot married her and lived on, 
rejoicing in his young ivifeivithout neglecting his duties; every 
morning as soon as day broke lie took bis gun, went into the 
forest, shot a variety of game, and carried it to the king’s 
kitchen. 

His irif e saw that he was quite weary of all this hunting and 
said to him: “lasten, my beloved, I am worried about you: 
every single day you torment yourself, you ivander through 
forests and sivamps, you always return home soaked through, 
and We are none the better for if. What kind of trade is that? I 
know how to do something that ivill really make us rich. Get me 
one or two hundred rubles, and I ivill change our lot.” Fedot 
made the round of his comrades, borroiving a ruble from one, 
two rubles from another, and thus collected tivo hundred 
rubles. He brought the money to Lis wife. “Now,” she said, 
“buy me various silks for this money.” The archer bought two 
hundred rubles’ worth of silk8;8lie took them and said: “Be of 
good cheer, pray to God, and lie doivn to sleep; the morning is 
iviser than the evening.” 
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The husband fell asleep but tlie wfe ^vent out on the porch, 
and opened her magic hook, distantly two spirits appeared 
before her, ready to do whatever she commanded. “Take this 
silk,” she said, “and in one single hour make me a carpet so 
^vonderful that the world has never seen its equal. On tins 
carpet let a view of the whole kingdom he embroidered, witli 
towns, villages, rivers, and lakes.” The spirits set to work and 
in less than an hour, in ten minutes, they had the carpet ready 
— a marvel for all to behold. They gave it to the marksman’s 
wife and vanished in a trice, as tliough they had never been 
there. Next morning she gave the carpet to her husband, say- 
ing: “Here, take this to tlie bazaar and sell it to the merchants. 
But mind you — do not set the price yourself, take whatever 
they give you.” 

Fedot took the carpet, unrolled it, hung it on his arm, and 
went to the bazaar. A merchant saw it, came up to him, and 
said; “My good man, is this for sale?” “It is.” “How much is 
it?” “You are a trader, so you set the price.” The merchant 
thought and thought, but could not set a price on the carpet. 
Another merchant joined tliem, then a third and a fourth; a 
whole crowd of them gathered, marveled at the carpet, but 
could not set a price on it. At that moment the king’s steward 
passed by, saw the crowd, and wanted to know what the mer- 
chants were discussing. He got out of his carriage, came up to 
them, and said ; “Good day, merchants, guests from beyond the 
seal "What are you talking about?” “We cannot set a price on 
this carpet.” The king’s steward looked at the carpet and he too 
marveled at it. “Listen, marksman,” he said, “tell me the real 
truth; where did you get such a magnificent carpet?” “My wife 
made it.” “How much shall I give you for it?” “I don’t know 
the price myself ; my >vif e told me not to bargain, and to accept 
whatever I am given.” “Well, here are ten thousand rubles for 
you." 

The marksman took the money and gave the steward the 
carpet. Now this steward was always with the king, he drank 
and ate at the king’s table. When he went to dine with the kin®- 
he took along tlie carpet. “Would it not please Your Majesty,” 
he said, “to see what a splendid thing I have bought today?” 
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The king looked and saw all of his kingdom as on the palm of 
his hand; he gasped in amazement. “That is a carpet!” he 
exclaimed. “In all my life I have not seen such skillful ^vork. 
Veil, steward, do ^vhat you please, hut I shall not give this 
carpet hack to you!” The king straightway gave his steward 
twenty-five thousand rubles and hung the carpet in his palace. 
“Never mind,” thought the steward, “I Avill order a better one 
for myself.” 

Vithout losing a moment he galloped to tlie archer, f oimd his 
hut, entered the woman’s room, and as soon as he saw Fedot’s 
%vife forgot himself and his business. He no longer knew what 
hehad come for; before him was such a beauty that he did not 
want to take his eyes off her till the end of his days — he wanted 
to stare and stare at her. He looked at the other man’s wfe 
and all sorts of thoughts went through his head. “Whoever 
heard of a simple soldier possessing such a treasure?” he said 
to himself. “Although I am attached to the king’s person and 
have the rank of general, I have never seen such a beauty.” 
At last the steward u'ilh a great effort recovered his senses 
and reluctantly went liome. From that moment on he was not 
himself; awake or asleep, he thought only of the marksman’s 
beautiful wife. He could neither eat nor drink — she was ever 
in his mind. 

The king noticed this and asked him: “What has happened 
to you? Do you have some grief?” “Ah, Your Majesty,” said 
the steward, “I have seen the ivife of an archer, and there is 
no such heauty in the whole world; all day long I think of her, 
I caimot hanish the thought of her by eating or drinking, nor 
hy means of any magic potion!” The king himself desired to 
see this heauty; he ordered his carriage and drove to the 
archer’s cpiarters. He entered the room and beheld an un- 
imaginable beauty; she was so lovely that whoever looked at 
her, old or young, would fall madly in love with her. The king’s 
heart was oppressed 'witli a burning passion. *‘Why should I 
remain unmarried?” he thought to himself. “I should marry 
this heauty; she should not remain a marksman’s ^vdfe — she 
Was horn to he a queen.” 

The king retnmed to his palace and said to his steward: 
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“Listen, you have known how to show me the archer’s wife, 
that incomparable beauty; now learn how to destroy her hus- 
band. I want to marry her myself. And if you fail to destroy 
him, blame yourself, for allhougli you are my faithful servant, 
you shall hang on the galloAvs.” The steward left more grieved 
than before; he could not devise a way of getting rid of tlie 
archer. 

He walked through ^vaste places and back alleys and met 
Baba Yaga. “Halt, servant of the king,” she said. “I know all 
your thoughts; do you want me to help you in your deep 
trouble?” “Help me, grandmother, I will pay you whatever you 
wish.” “The king has ordered you to destroy Fedot the marks- 
man. That would he an easy matter, for he is simple, but his 
wfe is cunning. But we shall give her such a task that tliey wll 
not perform it soon. Return to the king and say to him that 
beyond thrice nine lands, in the thrice tentli kingdom, there 
is an island; on that island there is a stag \vith golden horns. 
Let the king gather together fifty sailors, the worst, most in- 
veterate drunkards, and let him order an old, rotten ship — that 
has been listed as out of service for tliirty years — to be rigged 
up for the voyage; and on that ship let him send Fedot the 
archer to get the stag tvith the golden horns. To get to the 
island one must sail three years, not more nor less, and to rettim 
from the island one must sail another three years— six in all 
The ship will go out to sea, it wll sail a month and then ■will 
sink; the archer and tlie sailors will all go to the bottom.” 

The steward listened to these words, thanked Baba Yaga for 
her advice, rewarded her will gold, and ran to the king. “Your 
Majesty,” he said, “the marksman can be destroyed in such and 
such a manner.” The king consented and straightway ordered 
his navy to prepare an old, rotten ship for the voyage, to load 
it with provisions for six years, and to man it ^vitli fifty sailors, 
the most dissolute and inveterate drunkards. Messengers ran to 
all the alehouses and inns, and gathered together a gang of such 
sailors that they were a sight to behold — some had black eyes, 
some had noses t^visted to one side. As soon as it was reported 
to the king that the ship was ready, he straightway summoned 
the archer to his presence, and said to him : “Well, Fedot, you 
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are t br^^ c imn, the first marksman in j oiir companj , do me a 
service, go l)c}ond lliricc nine lands, to the thrice tenth king 
dom There jon avill find an island and on that island is n stag 
wth golden horns, catch him alive and bring him here ” The 
marksman became pcn«i\c and did not know a\hat to say 
“Like It or not,” said the king “But if > ou do not perform this 
la«k, bj mj siNord voiir head will roll ” 

Fedot turned on his heel and left the palace, at night he 
came home «oreIy griocd and refusing to speak a word His 
wafe asked him arc jou sad, m> beloved’ Is there some 

trouble’” He told her c\er>tlung ‘So that is why jou are 
gncNed’ Tliere is little reason for it — for tins is child’s play, 
not a task Praj to God and go to sleep Tlic morning is wnscr 
than the evening, e%cr> thing will he <?onc ” The marksman 
la) down and fell asleep hut his ivife opened the magic book 
and suddcnl) two spirits appeared before her “Wlial do )ou 
wn«b’ Vlial shall we do’ ’ thc> a«ked “Go beyond tbnee nine 
lands, to the tbnee tenth kingdom, to the island, catch the stag 
with the golden Iiorns, and bnng him liere ” “Wc shall obey, 
e\erytlung will be done b) da) break ” 

Like a whirlwind the) flew to that island, seized the stag avith 
the golden horns, and brought him straight to the marksman’s 
court) ard , one hour before dawoi they had done their task and 
vanishedasthough the) had never been there The marksman’s 
beautiful >vafe roused her husband at 'in earl) hour and said 
to him “Go out and see — the slag wth the golden horns is 
walking in your yard Take him on board ship -witli you, sail 
out for five days, and on tlie sixth turn back.” The marksman 
put the stag into a closed cage and carried him on board ship 
Wliatis in there’ ’ asked the sailors “Various provisions and 
herbs,” said the marksman, “the voyage will he long, we shall 
need all sorts of things ” * 

On the day of the sailing a great crowd of people came to see 
the slup off Tlie king also came, said farewell to Fedot, and 
appointed him captain of all the sailors For five days the ship 
sailed on the sea , the shores had long been lost to view Fedot or 
dered a iv me cask of a hundred and twenty gallons to be rolled 
on the deck and said to the sailors “Drink, brothers * Do not be 
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sparing — ^your wish is your measure!” They asked for nothing 
better, rushed to the cask, and fell to drinking. They got so 
drunk that they dropped right there by the cask and fell sound 
asleep. The marksman took the helm, turned the ship toward 
the shore, and sailed homeward; and to keep the sailors from 
being aware of anything, he poured ^vine into them from morn- 
ing till night. As soon as they opened their eyes after one drink- 
ing bout, another cask was ready, tempting them to drink 
again. 

On the eleventh day the ship anchored in the port, hoisted a 
flag, and began to fire her guns. The king heard the firing and 
etraighttvay came to the port, wondering what the noise was 
about He saw the archer, became angry, and fell upon him 
wth great fury, saying: “How dare you return before time ?” 
“Where was I to go, Your Majesty?” the archer said. “Some 
fool might have sailed for ten years over the seas without ac- 
complishing anything, but we, instead of journeying sis years, 
traveled for ten days and did the work. Would you like to see 
the stag ^vitU the golden horns?” Straightway the cage was 
brought from the ship and the stag the golden horns was 
let out. Tlie king saw that the archer was right, that he could 
not be charged ivith anything. He gave the archer leave to go 
home and granted the sailors who had accompanied him a sbc 
years’ furlough; no one could draft them for service during 
those years, for they had served their time. 

The next day the king summoned his steward and fell upon 
him tvith threats. “Are you playing tricks on me?” he said. 
“Apparently your head is not dear to you. Do it in any way you 
please, hut find some way of putting Fedot to a cruel death.” 
“Your Royal Majesty,” the sle^vard said, “please give me time 
to think, perhaps I can set things to rights.” The steward •went 
along back alleys and waste places and met Baba Yaga. “Halt, 
servant of the king! I know your tlioughts; do you want me to 
help you in yom: trouble?” “Help me, grandmother! The 
archer has returned and brought tlie stag with the golden 
horns.” “Oh, I have heard that! He himself is a simple man, it 
would he easy to destroy him — ^as easy as to take a pinch of 
snuff. But his wfe is very cunning. Well, we shall charge her 
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^dth another task, wkicli slie will not be able to perform so 
quickly. Go to the king and say to him : ‘Send the archer I know 
not ivhither, and let him bring back I know not what.’ He %von’t 
perform that task in the time of all eternity ; he ^vdll either be 
lost ivithout a trace or return empty-handed.” 

The steward rewarded Baba Yaga ■with gold and ran to the 
king, ^vho listened to him and ordered the archer to be sum- 
moned. “Well, Fedot, you are a brave man, the first marksman 
of your company. You have rendered me one service, you have 
brought me the stag ■with the golden boms. Now render me 
another: go I know not whither, bring me back I know not 
what. And mind you : if you fail to bring it to me, by my sword 
your head ivill roll!” The marksman turned on his heel and 
left the palace; he came home sad and thoughtful. His ^vife 
asked him: “Why are you grieving, my beloved? Do you have 
another trouble?” “Eh,” he said, “I have just got rid of one 
trouble, when another one falls on my neck; the king has 
ordered me to go I know not whither, and ordered me to bring 
him I know not what. It is because of your beauty that all these 
misfortunes beset me.” “Yes, this is no little task! To get there 
takes nine years, and it takes nine years to return ; that makes 
eighteen years in all. And whether any good -will come of it, 
God only kno^>^.” '‘Then what can we do?” “Pray to God and 
go to sleep ; the morning is ■wiser than the evening. Tomorro^v 
you ^vill Imow all.” 

The archer ■went to sleep, but his ■^vife waited for the night, 
opened her magic book, and tivo spirits appeared at once. 
“What do you irisb, what is your command?” they asked. “Do 
you know bow to go I know not whither and bring back I know 
not what?” “No, we do not know.” She closed the book and 
the spirits vanished. Next morning she roused her husband. 

Go to the king and ask for gold for your journey — ^you will 
have to wander for eighteen years. And when you have re- 
ceived the money, come to say farCTvell to me.” The marksman 
went to the king, received a bagful of gold from the treasury, 
and came to say farewell to his ■wife. She gave him a hand- 
kerchief and a hall, and said : “When you are outside the tOAvn, 
throw this ball before you, and wherever it rolls follow iL 
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And here is a handkerchief I myself wrought , wherever you 
find yourself — when you wash, wipe your face ivith this hand 
kerchief ” Tlie marksman said farewell to lus wife and com 
rades, howed low to all four sides, and went beyond the gates 
of the town He threw the ball befdre him, the ball rolled and 
rolled, and he followed it 

A month went by The king summoned the steivird and said 
to him “The archer has gone to wander about the wide world 
for eighteen years, and it is clear that he will not return alive — 
for eighteen years is not two weeks, and much can happen to 
him on the way He has a great deal of money, brigands may 
attack him, rob him, and put him to a cruel death I think we 
can set about getting his wife Take roy carnage, drive to the 
archer’s quarters, and bring her to the palace ” The steward 
drove to the archer’s quarters, came to Fedot’s beautiful wife, 
entered her hut, and said “Good day, clever woman, the king 
has ordered me to bring you to the palace ” She went to the 
palace, the king received her joyfully, led her to gilded cham 
hers, and spoke to her thus “Do you wont to be queen’ I will 
marry you ” “Where has it been seen, where has it been heard 
of, to take a ivife from her living husband the archer’s wife 
said “Although he is a simple marksman, he is my lawful 
husband ” “If you do not yield of your otvn free will, I will use 
force ” The beauty smiled, struck the floor, turned into a dove, 
and flew out of the mndow 

The archer passed through many kingdoms and lands, and 
the ball kept rolling Whenever he came to a river, the ball 
spanned it as a bridge, whenever he wanted to rest, the ball 
spread out as a downy bed After a Jong tune or a short time — 
for speedily a tale is spun, with much less speed a deed is done 
■ — the archer came to a large and magnificent palace , the ball 
rolled up to the door and vanished The archer thought and 
aad went etcst^t on Sc tt^lKed up the states lato the 
chambers and was met by three maidens of indescribable 
beauty, who said '‘Wlience and wherefore have you come, 
good man’” “Ah, lovely maidens,” he replied, “you have not 
let me rest from my long journey — ^yet you have begun to 
question me You should first give me meat and drink, put me 
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to rest, and only then ask my business.” Straigbhvay they set 
the table, gave him meat and drink, and put him to sleep. 

The marksman had a good sleep, then rose from the soft bed; 
the lovely maidens brought him a washing basin and an em- 
broidered towel. He ^vashed himself in the spring water but 
refused to take the to^vel. “I have a handkerchief,” he said, 
*T1I -wipe my face ^vilh that.” He took out his handkerchief 
and began to wpe himself. The lovely maidens asked him: 
“Good man, tell us, where did you get that handkerchief?” 
“My -wife gave it to me,” “If so, you are the husband of our oivn 
sister I” They called their old mother, and as soon as she cast 
a glance at the handkerchief, she recognized it. “Tliis is the 
handiwork of my daughter,” she said. She began to question the 
visitor; he told her how he had married her daughter and that 
the king had sent him he knew not ^vhithe^, to bring him he 
knew not what. “Ah, my dear son-in-law, of that marvel even 
I have notheard !” the mother said. “But wait a minute, perhaps 
my servants will know of it.” 

The old woman went out on the porch and cried out in a loud 
voice. Suddenly, out of nowhere, all kinds of beasts ran up to 
her and all kinds, of birds flew to her. “Hail, beasts of the 
forest, birds of the air !” she said. “You beasts rim everytvhere, 
you birds fly everyivhere. Have you heard how to go I know 
not whither and how to bring back I know not what?” All the 
beasts and the birds ans^v^e^ed in one voice : “No, we have not 
heard of that.” The old woman sent them back to tbeir thickets, 
forests, and groves; she returned to her room, got her magic 
book, opened it, and straigbnvay tivo giants appeared before 
her. “T^at do you wish, what is your command?” they asked. 
‘This, my faithful servants,” she said. “Carry me and my son- 
in-law to the broad ocean and stop in the very middle of it, 
tight above the bottomless depth.” 

Straightway the giants seized the archer and the old woman 
and carried them like impetuous wnds to the broad ocean and 
stopped in the middle of it, right above the bottomless depth ; 
they stood there like pillars, holding the marksman and the old 
Woman on their hands. Tlie old woman cried out in a loud 
voice, and all the sea reptiles and fishes s^vam up and swarmed 
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around Iier, in bucIi multitudes that the blue sea could not 
be seen for the mass of them. ‘^Hail, sea reptiles and fishes!” 
the old woman said. “You sivim every^vhere, you visit all the 
islands ; have you not heard how to go I kno^v not whither and 
howto bringbackl know not what?” All the reptiles and fishes 
answered wtU one voice: “No, we have not heard of that.” 
Suddenly a limping old frog, who had been living in retirement 
for thirty years, pushed herself forward and said : “Qua ! qua ! 
I kno^v where such a marvel can be found.” “Well, my dear, 
you are the one I need,” said the old woman. She took the frog 
and ordered her giants to carry her and her son-indaw home. 

In a trice they found themselves in the palace. Tlie old 
woman began to question the frog: “How and by what road 
shall my son-in-law go?” The frog answered: “Tliis palace is at 
the end of the world — far, far away. I would lead him tliere 
myself , but I am terribly old, I can hardly drag my feet ; I would 
not get there in fifty years.” The old woman took a'big jar, 
filled it tvith fresh milk, put the frog in it, and gave it to her 
8on-indaw. “Hold this jar in your hands,” she said, “and let 
the frog show you the >vay.” The archer took the jar tvith the 
frog, said farewell to the old woman and her daughters, and 
set out, He tvalked and the frog sho^ved him the way. 

After he had gone a short distance or a long distance, after a 
long time or a short time, he came to a river of fire ; beyond that 
river was a high mountain, and in that mountain there was a 
door. “Qua ! qua I” said the frog, “let me out of the jar ; we have 
to cross the river.” The marksman took her out of the jar and 
put her on the ground. “Now, good youth, sit on me, and do 
not spare me, you >vill not smother me.” The archer sat on the 
frog and pressed her to the ground; the frog began to swell, 
she swelled and Bevelled and grew as big as a haystack. All that 
the marksman could think of was how to keep from falling off : 
“If I fall I will be smashed to death.” The frog, having swelled 
up, took a jump; she jumped across the river of fire and made 
herself small again. “Now, good youth,” she said, “go through 
that door, and I shall wait for you here. You will enter a cave, 
and then you must hide yourself well. After some time two 
old men will come there, listen to what they say and watch 
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wliat they do ; after they have left, speak and do as they did.” 

The archer went to the mountain and opened the door; in 
the cave it was pitch dark. He crawled in and groped his way 
about; he felt an empty cupboard, sealed himself in it, and 
closed the door. After a short while ttvo old men came into the 
cave and said: “Hey, Shmat Raziim, feed us I” At once, from 
nowhere, chandeliers were lighted, plates and dishes clattered, 
>vines and meats of every description appeared on the table. 
The old men drank and ate their fill and commanded: “Hey, 
Shmat Razum, remove everything!” Suddenly everything dis- 
appeared; there was neither table, nor ivines, nor meats, and 
all the lights went out. ‘When the archer knew that the old men 
were gone, he crept out of his cupboard and cried; “Hey, 
Shmat Razum!” “What do you wish?” “Feed me.” Again the 
chandeliers were lighted, the table was set, and there were all 
hinds of meats and wines on it 

The archer sat at the table and said: “Hey, Shmat Razum! 
Sit down >vith me, brother, I don^t like to eat alone.” An in- 
visible voice answered: “Ah, good man, whence has God sent 
you? It is nearly thirty years that I have served these two old 
men in truth and faith, and all that time they have not once 
invited me to sit with them.” The archer looked and marveled : 
he saw nobody, but it was as though the viands had been swept 
from the plates ivith a broom, and the bottles of wine tvere 
lifted up as though by themsdves, the wine poured itself into 
glasses — and, lo and behold, they were emptied! The archer 
ate and drank his fill and said; “Listen, Shmat Razum! Do you 
want to he my servant? Life tvilh me will he pleasant!” “\^y 
not? I have long been tired of living here, and I see that you 
are a kind man.” “Well, remove everything, and come 'with 
me.” The archer went out of the cave, looked back, and saw 
nobody. “Shmat Razum! Arc you here?” he called. “Yes. Do 
not be afraid, I will not desert you,” replied a voice. “Very 
well!” said tile archer, and sealed himself on the frog. The frog 
sivelled up and jumped across die river of fire; the archer pul 
herina jarand set out on his journey homeward. 

He came to his mother-in-law and made his new servant 
entertain the old woman and her daughters. Shmat Razum 
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regaled them so well that the old woman almost danced wth 
joy, and she ordered three jars of milk a day to be given to the 
frog for her faithful services. The archer said farewell to his 
raother»in-la%v and set out homeward. He ^valked and walked 
and got very tired ; his nimble feet were worn out, his ■white 
arms drooped. “Eh,” he said, “Shmat Razum, if you only 
knew how exhaustedi am! My legs are dropping off me.” “Why 
did you not say so long ago?” the voice said. “I would have 
brought you to the place in a trice.” Straightway the archer 
was seized as by an impetuous breeze and carried in the air so 
fast that his cap fell off his head. “Hey, Shmat Razum, stop for 
a moment, my cap has fallen off!” he cried. “Too late, master, 
your cap is now five thousand versts behind us,” Totvns and 
villages, rivers and forests flashed before his eyes. 

As the archer was flying over a deep sea, Shmat Razum said 
to him: “Do you want me to make a golden arbor on that sea? 
You tvill be able to rest there and acquire a fortune.” “Very 
well, make it,” said the archer, and he began to descend toward 
the sea. Where a moment ago only waves surged, a little island 
appeared, and on the island was a golden arbor. Shmat Razum 
said to the archer: “Sit in the arbor, take a rest, and look at the 
sea. Three merchant ships will sail by and moor at the island. 
Do you invite the merchants to sit wth you, feast and regale 
them, and exchange me for three marvels that the merchants 
are carrying >vith them. In due time I shall return to you.” 

The archer looked and saw three merchant ships coming 
from the west. The sailors saw the island and the golden arbor. 
“What a marvel!” they said. “Ho^Y many times have we sailed 
by here, and there was nothing except water — and now, lo 
and behold, a golden arbor is there! Let us cast anchor, 
brothers, and feast our eyes upon it.” They stopped the ships 
and cast anchor; the three mer<diant8, the masters of the ships, 
took a light hoat and went to the island. “Good day, good man,'* 
they said to the archer. “Good day, foreign merchants! You 
are welcome here. Have a good time, he merry, and take a rest; 
this arbor was made expressly for passing guests.” The mer- 
chants came into the arbor and sat on a bench. “Hey, Shmat 
Razum!” cried the archer, “give us food and drink.” A table 
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appeared and on the table ■wines and viands — ^whatever one’s 
heart desired, it 'was all there in a trice. The merchants gasped 
in amazement. “Let ns make an exchange,” they said. “You 
give us your servant and take any of our marvels in exchange 
for him.” “And what marvels do you have?” “Look and you 
will see.” 

One of the merchants dreiv a little box out of his pocket and 
opened it, and instantly a splendid gardep, with flowers and 
paths, was spread all over the island; he closed the box, and the 
garden disappeared. Tlie second merchant drew an ax from 
under his garment and began to strike — ^rap-tap! — and a ship 
was ready. Rap-tap, and there “was another ship ! He struck a 
hundred times, and made a hundred ships, with sails, and guns, 
and sailors ; the ships sailed, the gims boomed, the crews asked 
the merchants for orders. Having shown his trick, the merchant 
hid his ax, and the ships disappeared as though they had never 
been there. The third merchant got out h horn; he blew into 
one end of it and an army appeared — infantry and cavalry, 
with muskets and cannon and flags. From all the regiments 
reports came to the merchant and he gave them orders: the 
troops marched, the music thundered, the flags waved. Having 
had his fun, the merchant blew into the other end of the horn, 
and nothing was there ; the whole host had disappeared. 

“Your marvels are good, but I have no use for them,” said 
the archer, “Armies and fleets are for kings, and I am a simple 
soldier. If you insist on making an exchange, give me all your 
three marvels for my one invisible servant,” “Isn’t that asking 
too much?” “Well, as you wsli;hutIwiU not exchange other- 
udse.” The merchants thought to themselves: “What is the use 
to us of this garden, this army, and these warships? It •will be 
better to make the exchange ; at least ■^ve shall live %vithout care, 
sated and drunk.” They gave tlie archer tlieir marvels and said : 
“Eh, Shmat Razum, ^ve shall take you wth us; tvill you serve 
us in faith and in trutli?” “Wliy not?” the servant’s voice said. 
“It is all the same to me witli whom I live.” The merchants 
returned to their ships and set about treating their crews to 
food and drink, crying: “Hey, Shmat Razum, get busy.” 

All the crews got drunk and fell sound asleep. Meanwhile 
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tlie arclier sat in Hs golden arbor, grew tbougbtful, and said: 
“Ab, it’s a pity ! Where is my faidiful servant, Shmat Razum?” 
“I am here, master!” The archer was overjoyed. He said: “Is 
it not time for us to go home?” He had no sooner said tliese 
words than an impetuous -tvind seized him and carried him 
through the air. The merchants awoke and ■wanted to drink to 
chase a\vay their drunkenness. “Hey, Shmat Razum,” they 
cried, “give us a drink!” No one answered, no one served them. 
No matter howthey shouted and commanded, it was of no avail. 
“Well, gentlemen, this scoundrel has cheated us. Now the devil 
himself won’t find him ; the island has vanished and the golden 
arhor is gone.” The merchants grieved and grieved, then 
hoisted their sails and tvent on their way. 

The archer flew s^viftly bade to his otvn country and de- 
scended at a deserted place near the blue sea. “Hey, Shmat 
Razum, can we not build a castle here?” he said. “Why not? 
It "will be ready at once,” the servant’s voice reph'ed. In a 
trice there tvas a castle, so magnificent that it cannot be de- 
scribed, twice as good as the royal palace. The archer opened 
his box and aroimd the castle there appeared a garden '\vith 
rare trees and flowers. The archer was sitting at the open tvin- 
dow, feasting his eyes upon his garden, when suddenly a dove 
flew in at the ^vindow, struck the floor, and turned into his 
young ^vife. They embraced, greeted and questioned each 
other, and told their tales. The archer’s ^vif e said to him: “Since 
you left home I have been flying in forests and groves as a 
blue dove.” 

Next morning the king ■went out on the balcony, looked at 
the blue sea, and saw a new castle on the seashore ; and around 
the castle there ■^vas a green garden. “What insolent man has 
dared to build a castle on my land ivithout my permission?” he 
asked. Messengers ran, made inquiries, and reported that the 
castle had been built by the archer, that be himself was living 
in it, and that bis ^vife was Tvitb him. The king became even 
more enraged, ordered an army to be assembled and sent to 
the seashore, the garden to be cut do^vn, the castle to be de- 
stroyed, and the archer and bis wife to be put to a cruel death. 
The archer saw that a strong royal army ^vas marching on him ; 
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he quickly seized liis ax, and — ^rap*tap ! — a ship ivas ready. He 
struck a hundred times and made a hundred ships. Then 
he took out his horn, blew once, and infantry came out; he 
blew again, and cavalry galloped out. The commanders of the 
regiments and the captains of the ships ran up to him and took 
his orders. The archer hade them begin the battle. At once the 
music thundered, the drums heat, the regiments moved for- 
ward; the infantry broke the ranks of the royal soldiers, the 
cavalry gave them chase and took them captive, and the guns 
from the ships kept firing at the capital. The king saw that his 
army was fleeing; he rushed forward to stop his troops, but to 
no avail. Less tlian half an hour later be himself was slain. 
XHicn the battle was over, the people assembled and asked the 
archer to rule the whole kingdom. He consented, became king, 
and his wife became the queen. 


THE mSE WIFE 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM, in a certain land, in a little village, 
there lived an old man and his old wife; they had three 
sons, t^vo clever ones and a simple one. The time came for 
the old man to die, and he divided his money. He gave the 
eldest son a hundred rubles and the middle son a hnndred 
ruhles, but did not want to give anything to the simpleton, who, 
he thought, would lose the money anyhow. “But father,” said 
the simpleton, “all the children are equal, whether they be 
^vise or foolish ; give me a share too.” So the old man gave him 
a hundred ruhles too. The father died and his sons buried him. 
Now the clever brothers set out to buy oxen at the market ; the 
simpleton went there too. The clever ones bought oxen but 
the simpleton brought back a cat and a dog. Several days later 
the older brothers harnessed their oxen and made ready to take 
to the road; seeing them do this, the youngest brother also 
prepared to go. “\^at are you doing, simpleton?” they asked. 
“"Why do you want to go? So that people can laugh’ at you?” 
“That’s my business!” the simple brother replied. “The roads 
are open to the ^vise and they are not closed to the foolish!” 

The simpleton took his dog and his cat, slung a bag over his 
shoulder, and left the house. He walked and walked, till he 
came to a big river; he had not a penny to pay at the ferry. 
The simpleton did not stop to think very long; he gathered 
dry branches, made a hut on the shore, and started to live in it. 
His dog began to hunt all around the neighborhood; it stole 
crusts of bread, took care of itself, and fed its master and the 
cat as well. One day a ship ladcnivith all kinds of merchandise 
sailed down the river. The simpleton saw it and cried : “Hey, 
Mr. Shipmaster! You are sailing to trade; take my merchandise 
too and share half-and-half udth me.” And he threw his cat on 
board the ship. “What do we need this beast for?” said the 
shipworkers, laughing. “Come on, boys, let’s drop it into the 
water.” “Look here, you,” said the shipmaster, “don’t touch 
that cat! Let it hunt rats and mice aboard ship.” “Why not?” 
said they. “It’s a bargain!” 
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After some time, a long time or a short time, tlie ship came 
to a foreign land where no one had ever even seen cats, and 
there were as many rats and mice running about there as blades 
of grass in the fields. The shipmaster displayed his merchan* 
disc and began to sell it. A merchant became interested, bought 
the whole cargo, and said to the shipmaster; “IVow we must wet 
our bargain. Come with me, I will treat you.” He brought the 
guest to his home, got him drunk, and ordered some clerks to 
lake him to the ham, saying : “Let the rats devour him — then 
we will get all his ^veallh for nothing.” They took the shipmas* 
ter to a dark barn and threw him on the ground. But his cat had 
followed him all along, having become so fond of him that it 
would not move a step away from him. It ■wriggled into the ham 
and fell to strangling the rats. It strangled a huge number of 
them. Next morning the host came and saw that tlie shipmaster 
was safe and sound and that the cat was finishing the last of the 
rats. “Sell me your beast,” he said. “Buy it !” They bargained 
and bargained, and finally the merchant bought the cat for six 
barrels of gold. 

The shipmaster returned to bis own country, found the sim* 
pleton, and gave him three barrels of gold. “This is a lot of 
gold! What shall I do ^'dth it?” wondered the simpleton, and 
went through towns and villages dividing it among the poor. 
He distributed t>vo barrels, but ■with the third he bought in* 
cense, piled it up in the open field, and lighted it: the sweet 
smoke went up to God in heaven. Suddenly an angel appeared, 
’saying: “The Lord has commanded me to ask you what you 
wsh.” “I do not kno^v,” answered the simpleton. “Well, go 
over there. Three peasants are plo^wjng the land; ask them and 
they ■will tell you.” The simpleton took his stick and tvent to 
where the plo^vmen were working. He approached the first. 
“Greetings, old man !” he said. “Greetings, good fellow!” “Tell 
me what I should ask of the Lord.” *‘How should I know what 
you ^vant?” The simpleton did not stop to think very long ; he 
struck the old man ■\vitli his stick, right on the head, and Idlled 
him. 

He approached the second plowman and ashed again: “Tell 
me, old man, what should I ask of the Lord?” “How should I 
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know?” the man said. The simpleton struck him •with his stick 
wthout even giving him time to gasp. He came to the third 
plo^vman and said : “No^v you tell me, old man.” Tlie old man 
ans^vered : “K you should get wealth, you might forget about 
God; so you had better ask for a wise ^vife.” The simpleton 
returned to the angel, who asked: “Well, what have you been 
told?” “I was told to ask not for wealth, but for a ivise wife.” 
“Very well,” said the angel. “Go to such and such a river, sit on 
the bridge, and look into the vVater. All kinds of fish ^vill pass 
by you, big and small. Among these fish there will be a little 
perch %vdth a golden ring. Snatch this fish and throw it hehind 
you on the damp earth.” 

The simpleton did as he was told; he came to the river, 
sat on the bridge, and stared into the ■water. All kinds of fish 
swam hy him, hig and small, and then came the perch viiih a 
golden ring on it He snatched it at once and threw it behind 
him on the damp earth, and the little fish turned into a lovely 
maiden. “Gk>od day, dear friend!” she said to him. They took 
each other by the hand and went on their way ; they walked and 
walked, tlie sun began to set, and they stopped to spend the 
night in the open field. The simpleton fell sound asleep, and 
the lovely maiden cried out in a high voice. Straightaway tjwelve 
workers appeared. “Build me a rich palace -with a golden 
roof !” the maiden ordered. In a trice the palace was ready, rvith 
mirrors and pictures and everything that could be desired. 
They had gone to sleep in the open field and awoke in splen- 
did chambers. The king himself beheld, the palace mth the 
golden roof, was astonished, summoned the simpleton, and 
said ; “Only yesterday this place \was empty, and now a palace 
stands there! You must he a sorcerer!” “No, Your Majesty! 
Everything was done by God’s command I” “Well, since you 
could build a palace in one night, you must build a bridge from 
your palace to my wth one arch of silver and the other 
of gold — and if you have not built it hy tomorroAW, hy my sword 
your head shall fall!” , 

The simpletomwent a^vay weeping. His %vife met him at their 
door. “Why do you weep?” she asked. “How can I help ■weep- 
ing? The king has commanded me to build a bridge, %witb one 
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arcli of gold and the otlier of silver, and if it is not ready by 
tomorrow, he will cut off my head’” “Do not worry, my soul ' 
Go to sleep , the morning IS wser tlian the evening*” The sim 
pleton lay doivn and fell asleep When he arose the next morn 
mg, everything was done, the bridge was so beautiful that you 
could not feast your eyes enough on it* The king summoned 
the simpleton and said “You have done tvell* Noiv, in one 
night, make apple trees grow on both sides of the bridge, and 
make npe apples hang on them, and let birds of paradise sing 
in them and strange kittens from foreign lands mew underneath 
them, and if all is not ready tomorrow, by my sword your head 
shaUfaU*” 

The simpleton went away weepmg , his wife met him at their 
door “Why do }ou weep, my souP” she asked “How can I 
help weeping^ The king has commanded me to make apple 
trees grow on both sides of the bridge, wth npe apples hang- 
ing on them, birds of paradise singing in them, and strange 
kittens metving beneath them, if all this is not done by tomor- 
row, he tvill cut off my head ” “Do not tvorry, go to sleep , the 
morning is wiser than the evening ” Next morning, when the 
simpleton arose, everything was done the apples were npe, 
the birds were singing, and the kittens were meuung The sim- 
pleton picked some of the apples and brought them to the king 
on a dish The king ate one apple, then another, and said 
“You deserve praise* I have never yet tasted such sweetness* 
Well, hroUier, since you are so cle\ er, go to the otheflr world, 
find my deceased father, and ask him where his money is hid 
den And if yon do not find him, rememher this — ^by my sivord, 
5 our head shall fall*” 

Again the simpleton ivent away ivceping “Why do you shed 
tears, simpleton’” liis tvife asked him. “How can I help weep- 
ing’ The king has hidden me go to the other world to a«k his 
dead father where fus money is hidden " “This is not yet a 
misfortune’ Go to the king and o«k him to send with you as 
companions the proud men who give him such evil counsel ” 
Thcking named two boyars as the simpleton’s companions His 
uafc fetched a ball of thread “Take this,” she said “Go boldly 
wherever the ball rolls ” 
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Tlie ball rolled and rolled, straight into the sea; the sea 
parted and a way was opened; the simpleton took a few steps, 
and he and his companions found themselves in the other 
world. He looked around and saw that devils had harnessed a 
load of wood to the king’s dead father and were prodding him 
wth iron rods. “Stop !” cried the simpleton. The devils raised 
their homed heads and asked: “And what do you want?” “I 
must have a ^vord or two ^viih that dead man whom you have 
harnessed to a load of wood.” “What an idea ! As though there 
were time to talk ! The fire in our hell might go out !” “Fear not, 
you will get there on time; take these two boyars in his place, 
they ^vill move the wood even faster!” The devils quickly un- 
harnessed the dead king, harnessed the t^v^o boyars in his place, 
and drove them to hell wlh the wood. The simpleton said to 
the king’s father: “Your son, our sovereign, sent me to ask 
Your Grace where the old treasure is hidden.” “The treasure 
lies in deep cellars behind the stone wall; but virtue is not in 
them. Tell my son this: if he rules the kingdom tdth as little 
truth as I did, the same thing rvill happen to him as happened 
to me ! You can see for yourself how the devils have tormented 
me, how they have wliippedmy back and sides to tbe very bone. 
Take this ring and give it to my son for added proof.” Just as 
the king said these words, the devils came back. “Ho-bo !” they 
said. “This is a fine pair! Let us drive them once more!” Tbe 
boyars cried to the simpleton: “Have pity on us, do not give us 
over to the devils, take us back while we are still alive I” The 
devils unharnessed them and the boyars returned ^vitb the 
simpleton to the white world. 

They came to the king. He beheld the boyars and "was horri- 
fied by their appearance; their faces were hollow, their eyes 
W’iSfu rfariflg, and iraa ruds pnuirwded /mm ffceir aide?. “TFUfat 
happened to you?” the king asked. The simpleton answered: 
“We were in the other world; I saw that the devils had har- 
nessed your deceased father to a load of wood, so I stopped 
them and gave them these two boyars to replace bim, While I 
spoke with your father, tbe devils used them to cart wood.” 
“And what is my father’s message?” “He told me to say that if 
Your Majesty rules the kingdom wth as little truth as he did, 
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the same thing wll happen to you as happened to him. And 
he sent you this ring for an added proof.” “This is not wiiat I 
want to know ! Where is the treasure hidden?” “The treasiire is 
in deep cellars behind the stone wall.” Straightway a Avhole 
company of soldiers was called and they began to break do^vn 
the stone wall; tliey broke it, and behind the wall they found 
barrels of silver and gold — ^a treasiuc beyond counting! 
“Thank you, brother, for your service,” said the king to the 
simpleton. “Only do not be angry Avilh me. Since you were able 
to go to the other world, get for me the self-playing gusla ; and 
if you do not get it, by my sivord your head shall fall!” 

The simpleton went away weeping. “Why do you ^veep, my 
soul?” his ■wife asked him. “How can I help weeping? No mat- 
ter how much I serve, I must lose my head ! The king has com- 
manded me to get for him the self-playing gusla.” “That is 
nothing at all; my brother makes them.” She gave him a hall of 
thread and a towel that she herself had made, and instructed 
him to take ^vith him tlie king* s councilors, tlie same ttvo boyars 
as before, and said : “Now you arc going away for a very long 
time. The king may do an evil deed, be may be tempted by my 
beauty! Go to the garden and cut three twigs.” The simpleton 
cut three twigs in the garden. “Now strike the palace and my- 
self with these twigs three times each, and God speed you!” 
The simpleton struck; his ivife turned into a stone, and the 
palace turned into a stone mountain. Then the simpleton took 
the king’s t^vo boyars and set out on bis ^vay: wherever the ball 
rolled, be followed. 

After some time, a long time or a short time, and after he 
had gone some distance, a long distance or a short one, the hall 
rolled into a thick forest, straight to a little hut. The simpleton 
entered the hut and there found an old woman sitting. “Greet- 
jngsi, grjSBdjneJherV’ he my maal 

Whitlier is God taking you?” '‘Little grandmother, I seek a 
master ■svho can make a self-playing gusla for me, one that plays 
by itself, and that plays such tunes that everyone is forced to 
dance to its music willy-nilly.” “Ah, my o^vn son makes such 
guslas ! Wait a while, he will soon he home.” After a little while 
the old ■^vonlan’8 son came home. “Master,” the simpleton said 
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to him, “make a self -playing gnsla for me.” “I have a gusla all 
made and ready ; I ^vill give it to you as a gift, hut on this condi- 
tion: %vhen I tune the gusla, no one must sleep ! And if anyone 
falls asleep and fails to rise when I call him, he must lose his 
head !” “Very well, master!” 

The master set to work and began to tune the self-playing 
gusla ; one of the boyars became dreamy from the sound of the 
music and fell sound asleep. “Are you sleeping?” the master 
called to him. The boyar did not rise nor answer, and his head 
rolled on the floor. After Uvo or three minutes, the other boyar 
fell asleep ; his head also came off his shoulders. Another min- 
ute passed, and the simpleton dozed off. “Are you sleeping?” 
the master called. “No,” said the simpleton. “I am not sleeping! 
Only my eyes stick together from weariness after my journey. 
Have you not some water? I want to wash them.” The old 
woman brought some water. The simpleton washed himself, 
took his embroidered towel, and began to ■wipe himself. The 
old woman glanced at the towel, recognized her daughter’s 
handiwork, and said : “Ah, my dear son-in-law! I did not expect 
to see you- Is my daughter well?” And at once they fell to kiss- 
ing and embracing. For three days they rejoiced, and ate and 
drank and refreshed themselves. Then came the time to say 
farewell. The master gave his brother-in-law the self-playing 
gusla as a farewell gift; the simpleton took it under his arm 
and set out on his way home. 

He walked and walked, came out of the thick forest onto the 
highway, and made the self-playing gusla play — ^if he had been 
listemng to it for a hundred years, he would still not have heard 
it enough ! He happened to meet a brigand. “Give me your self- 
playing gusla,” the fellow said, “and I will give you my stick !” 
“And what is your stick good for?” “Oh, it is not an ordinary 
stick. Just say to it; ‘Eh, stick, strike and hit!’ and it ^sdll kill 
a whole army!” Tlie simpleton exchanged the gusla for the 
stick, took the stick, and commanded it to kill the brigand. 
The stick flew at the brigand, hit him once or t;riee, and slew 
him. The simpleton took bacit the self-playing gusla and went 
on. 

He came to his own country, “Why should I go to the king?” 
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he thought, “There is time for that! I^vould rather see my "wife 
first.” He struck the stone mountain with his three twigs, once, 
hvice, thrice, and the marvelous palace u'as tliere; he struck 
the stone, and his ■wife stood hefore him. They embraced, 
greeted each other, exchanged two or three words; then the 
simpleton took the gusla — and he did not forget the stick — and 
■went to the king. When the king sa^v him, he thought: “Ah, 
tliere is no way to get rid of him, he fulfills every task!” He fell 
upon the simpleton, cursing and shouting; “You miserable 
wretch] Instead of reporting to me immediately, you went first 
to embrace your wfe !” “I beg pardon, Your Majesty!” “I can- 
not make a fur coat out of your contrition! Nothing you say 
will win my forgiveness. Hand me my steel sword !” The sim- 
pleton saw that the time had come to settle their accounts, and 
cried; “Eh, stick, strike and hit!” The stick flew at the king, 
struck him once, struck him twice, and slew him. And the sim- 
pleton became king in hU stead and ruled long and mercifully. 



(Sf 


THE GOLDFISH 


N ear the shore of an island in the ocean stood a small, 
dilapidated hut; in this hut lived an old man and his 
ivife. They lived in dire poverty. The old man made 
himself a net and began to catch fish in the sea, for that was Iiis 
only means of livelihood. One day the old man cast his net and 
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began to pull on it; it seemed to liim heavier than it had ever 
been before — ^he could barely drag it out. He looked, and the 
net was empty ; there was only one fish in it. It was not an ordi- 
nary fish, but a goldfish. The goldfish implored him in a human 
voice: “Do not take me, old man. Let me go back into the blue 
sea ; I will return your kindness by doing %vhatever you wish.” 
The old man thought and thought and said : “1 do not want 
anything of you; go back to the sea!” He threw the goldfish 
into the water and returned home. His tvife asked him: “Did 
you get a big catch, old man?” “Only one little goldfish,” the 
old man replied, “and even that I threw back into the sea — ^it 
implored me so earnestly, saying, ‘Let me go hack into the blue 
sea, and I ivill return your kindness by doing whatever you 
wish.’ I took pity on the little fish, I did not demand anything 
of it but let it go free, for nothing.” “Ah, you old devil !” said 
his ivif e. “Vou bad a great chance but did not know how to take 
advantage of it” 

The old woman became full of spite, abused her husband 
from dawn to dark, and did not give him a minute’s rest “At 
least you should have asked for some bread! Soon we won’t 
even have a dry crust What tvill you eat then?” The old man 
could not hear it any longer and went to the goldfish to ask for 
bread. He came to the sea and cried in a loud voice : “Goldfish, 
goldfish, stand Avith your tail to the sea, and your head to me !” 
The goldfish came to the shore, “What do you want, old man?” 
he asked. “My wfe is furious at me, she sent me to you to get 
some bread.” “Go home, you ivill find plenty of bread.” The 
old man returned. “Well, tvife, do we have plenty of bread?” 
he asked her. “We have plenty of bread, but we have this trou- 
ble: our trough broke, I have nothing to do my tvashing in. 
Go to the goldfish and ask him to give us a new trough.” The 
old man went to the sea, and said: “Goldfish, goldfish, stand 
witli your tail to the sea, and your head to me!” The goldfish 
came, saying: “What do you want, old man?” “My \vife sent 
me to ask you for a ne'w trough.” “Very ^vell, you ^vill have a 
new trough.” The old man returned and as soon as he crossed 
tile threshold his Avife again beset him. “Go to tlie goldfish,” 
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slie said, him to build us a new bouse; it is izopossible to 
live in this one — any minute, it may fall apart.” 

Hie old man it'ent to the aea. “Goldfish, goldfish,” he said, 
“stand with your tail to the sea, and your bead to me!” The 
fish came, stood 'witb bis bead to the old man, and bis tail to 
llie sea, and asked; “What do you want, old man?” “Build us 
a neiv house. 3Iy wdfe scolds me and does not give me any rest. 
*I don’t want to live in this old but,* she says, *it may fall apart 
any minute,* ” “Grieve not, old man, go borne and pray to God: 
everything •will be done.” The old man returned, and on his 
plot stood a new oaken bouse, riclily carved. His ivife ran out to 
meet him; sbe was even angrier Uian before and abused him 
roundly. *‘You old dog, you don’t know bow to take advantage 
of > our luck. Just because you have got a new house, you tliink 
you have accomplished somclljing! Now, go hack to the gold- 
fish and say to it tliat I don't wont to be a peasant — want to be 
a governor, so that law’-abiding men will obey me and bow from 
their waists when they meet me.’* 

The old roan went to llie sea and said in a loud >oice; “Gold- 
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fish, goldfish, stand Avnth your tail to the sea, and your head to 
me!” The goldfish came, stood ^vith its tail to the sea, and its 
head to him, “Wliat do you want, old man?” he asked. Tlie old 
man ans^vered: “My wife gives me no peace, she has become 
quite foolish; she does not '\\rant to he a peasant w'oman, she 
wants to he a governor.” “Very well, grieve not, go home and 
pray to God: everything ■will be done.” The old man returned, 
and instead of a wooden house therenvasa stone house of three 
stories; servants ran about in the courtyard, cooks hustled in 
the kitchen, and the old woman, dressed in rich brocade, sat on 
a high'backed chair and gave orders. “Good day, ^v^fe,” said 
the old man. “You boor, how dare yon call me, the governor, 
your wfe? Hey there, you servants! Take this peasant to the 
stable and whip him as hard as you can !” 

The servants ran up, seized the old man by his collar, and 
dragged him to the stable, and there the stable hoys began to 
thrash him wth whips ; they thrashed him so bard that he could 
barely stand on his feet. Then the old woman appointed the old 
man to be her janitor; she ordered a broom to he given him to 
sivcep the yard, and he had to eat and drink in tlie kitchen. The 
old man led a miserable life. All day long he had to clean the 
yard ; if any dirt was discovered, he was led to the stable, “What 
a n*ilch!” bought the old man. “She has found a comfortable 
hole and dug herself in like a sow; she does not even consider 
me her husband any longer.” 

Some time passed; the old woman became weary of being 
governor, summoned the old man before her, and ordered: 
“Go to the goldfish, old devil, and tell him that I don’t want to 
he a governor, I want to be a queen.” The old man went to 
the sea and said : “Goldfish, goldfish, stand Avith your tail to the 
sea, and your head to me!” The goldfish came. “WTiat do you 
want, old man?” he asked. “My wfe has become even more 
foolish,” the old man answered. “She no longer wants to he a 
governor, she wants to be a queen.” “Grieve not, go home and 
pray to God: everything •will be done.” The old man returned, 
and instead of the house he fotmd a lofty castle Avith a golden 
roof; around it sentries walked and presented arms. Behind 
the castle was a large garden, and in front of it was a green 
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meado^v ; in tlie meadow troops were gathered. The old woman 
^vas dressed like a queen ; she came out on the balcony with 
generals and boyars and began to review the troops. The drums 
thundered, the hand played, the soldiers cried '‘Hurrah I” 

After some time the old woman became weary of being a 
queen; she ordered the old man to be fotmd and brought into 
her august presence. A tnmult arose, the generals bustled 
about, the boyars ran every^vhere. “What old man?” they 
asked. At long last he was found in the backyard and led before 
the queen. “Listen, you old devil,” she said to him. “Go to the 
goldfish and say to him that I don’t want to be a queen. I want 
to be tbe ruler of tbe sea, so that all ibe seas and all the fishes 
^vill obey me.” The old man tried to refuse, but in vain. “If you 
do not go,” she said, “your head will roll.” 

Taking his courage in his hands the old man went to the sea. 
When he came there he said: “Goldfish, goldfish, stand with 
your tail to tlie sea, and your head! to me I” The goldfish did not 
come. The old man called a second time — still the goldfish did 
not come. He called a third time, and suddenly the sea began 
to roll and roar; it had been bright and clear a moment before 
but now it grew quite black. The fish came to the shore. “What 
do you want, old man?” he asked. “My wife has become even 
more foolish. She no longer wants to be a queen, she wants to 
be the ruler of the sea, to rule over all the waters and command 
all the fishes.” The goldfish did not say anything to the old man 
hut turned around and went down to the depths of the sea. 
The old man returned home, and when he looked, he could 
not believe his eyes. The castle was gone as though it had never 
been there, and in its place stood a small, dilapidated hut, and 
in the hut sat bis wife in a ragged dress. They began to live as 
before. The old man again look to catching fish; but no matter 
how often he cast his net into the sea, he never could catch the 
goldfish again. 
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THE GOLDEN-BRISTLED PIG, 
THE GOLDEN-FEATHERED D U C 
AND THE GOLDS N-M AN ED MARE 


O NCE UPON A niME there was an old man who lived with 
his old mf e and three sons ; two of the boys were clever, 
hut the third was a simpleton. The time came for the 
old man to die. Before his death the father said: “My beloved 
children! For three nights you must go and sit on my grave.” 
They cast lots among themselves and the simpleton drew the 
lot for the first turn. At midnight as he sat on the grave his 
father came out and asked : “Who is sitting?” “I, father, the 
simpleton.” “Sit on, my child; God he with you!” On the sec* 
ond night it was the eldest brother’s turn to go to the grave. He 
said to the simpleton: “Please, simpleton, sit this night for me ; 
take whatever you want in return.” “No, you go I Ghosts come 
out there.” “Go in my stead, I -will buy you red boots.” The 
simpleton could not persuade his brother to do his duty, so he 
went to sit out the second night. As he sat there, the ground 
suddenly opened and his father came out and asked: “Who is 
sitting?” “I, father, the simpleton.” “Sit, my child; God be 
ivith you !” 

On the third night it ivas the middle brother’s turn to go, and 
he besought the simpleton: *‘Do me a favor, sit for me; take 
^vhatever you "want in return.” “No, no, you go ! The first night 
was terrifying, and the second even more so. The ghosts yell 
and'quarrel; I shook as if ivilh fever!” “Please, go, I ivill buy 
7033 3 reA csp. ” There wss so way out ol it, so the sisjpletos 
went to sit out the third night- He was sitting on the grave, when 
suddenly the ground opened and his father came out and 
asked: “Who is sitting?” “I, the simpleton.” “Sit, my child; 
God be ■with you! Take this great blessing from me.” And he 
gave his son three horsehairs. The simpleton went into the for- 
bidden meadows, singed the three hairs, and cried in a sonor- 
ous voice: “Magic steed, horse of my need, blessing of my 
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father* Standhefore me as a leaf Before grass*” And the magic 
steed ran out, from its mouth flames streamed, from its ears 
poured pillars of smoke The horse stood Before him as a leaf 
before grass The simpleton crept mto the steed’s left ear and 
ate and drank his fill, he crept into the right ear, donned a 
many colored garment, and became such a hero as no mind can 
imaginenorpen descrihe- 

On the next morning the king sent forth a call “He who avail 
kiss my daughter. Princess Beautiful, as he gallops on his 
horse, while she as sitting m the third story, to him I avnil give 
her in marriage ” The two elder brothers made ready to watch 
the spectacle and invited the simpleton to join them “Come 
with us, simpleton*” they said “No, I don’t want to, I ivill go 
to the field, take a basket, and kill jackdaws — that too is feed 
for dogs*” He went into the open field, singed his three horse 
hairs, and cried “Magic steed, horse of my need, blessing of 
ray father* Stand before roe, as a leaf before grass*” And the 
magic steed ran out , from his mouth flames streamed, from his 
ears rose pillars of smoke The horse stood before him as a leaf 
before grass The simpleton crept into the steed’s left ear and 
ate and drank his fill , he crept into the right ear, donned a col 
ored garment, and became a hero suidi as no mind can imagine 
nor pen describe He mounted the horse, waved his hand 
pushed his feet down mto the stirrups, and darted off The 
horse galloped and the earth shook , with his tad the great beast 
sivept lulls and vales, ivbile tree trunks and logs rolled away 
betiveen his legs The simpleton leaped his steed higher than 
one story, hut not as high as two, and turned back. 

The brothers came home and found the simpleton lying on 
top of the stove Tliey said “ESi, you simpleton* "Wliy didn’t 
you come will us’ There wis a hero tliere such as no mind can 
conceive of nor pen describe’” “Wasn’t that I, the simpleton’ 
“Where would you get such a horse’ Wipe your nose before 
you speak*” The next day the older brothers made ready to go 
to the spectacle and invited the simpleton “Comewthus, sim 
pleton,” they said “Yesterday a great hero came, today an 
even greater one will come’” “No, I don’t want to, I ivill go to 
the field, take a ha«ket, kill jidLdaws, and bring them home — 
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tliPt too is feed for dogs !” He went to the open field, singed the 
h' se hairs, and called : “Magic steed, horse of my need ! Stand 
before me as a leaf before grass!” The magic steed ran out; 
from his mouth flames streamed, from his ears poured pillars 
of smoke. The horse stood before him as a leaf before grass. 
The simpleton crept into the horse’s left ear and ate and drank 
his fill; he crept into the right ear, donned a colored garment, 
and became a hero such as no mind can imagine nor pen de- 
scribe. He mounted the horse, waved his hand, pushed his feet 
do^vn into the stirrups, jumped higher than two stories hut not 
as far as the third. He turned back, set his horse loose in the 
forbidden green meadows, and went home and lay on the stove. 

His brothers came back. “Ah, simpleton, why did you not 
go ■with us?” they cried. “Yesterday a great hero came, and 
today an even greater one — and where was that magnificent 
horse horn?” “Wasn’t that I, the simpleton?” “Eh, a simple- 
ton says foolish things! Where would you get such a beauty, 
where would you find such a horse? Better stay on your stove.” 
“Well, so be it. You’ll see tomorrow.” On the tliird morning 
the clever brothers made ready to Avatch the spectacle at the 
palace. “Come Avith us, simpleton,” they said, “Today he'll kiss 
her!” “No, I don’t Avant to ; I Arill go to the field, take a basket, 
kill jackdaAVs, and bring them home — that too is feed for dogs !” 
He AA'ent into the open field, singed the horsehairs, and cried in 
a loud voice: “Magic steed, horse of my need! Stand before 
me, as a leaf before grass!” The magic steed ran out; from his 
mouth flames streamed, from his ears rose pillars of smoke. 
The horse stood before him as a leaf before grass. The simple- 
ton crept into the steed’s left ear and ate and drank his All; he 
crept into the right ear, donned a colored garment, and became 
such a hero as no mind can conceive of nor pen describe. He 
mounted his horse, Avaved his hand, pushed his feel into the 
Stirrups, jumped up to the third story, and kissed the king’s 
daughter on her mouth. She struck his forehead Avith her 
golden ring. * 

Tlie simpleton returned, set his good horse loose in the for- 
bidden meadoAVs, Avent home, tied up his head Avdth a handker- 
chief, and lay doAvn on the stove. His brothers came back. “Ah, 
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you simpleton!” they said. “The first two times great heroes 
came, and today an even greater one — and where was that 
magnificent horse born?” “Was not that I, the simpleton?” 
“Ah, a simpleton can say foolish things I Where would you get 
such a horse?” The simpleton untied his handkerchief and his 
mdiance illumined the whole room. His brothers asked him: 
“Where did you get such beauty?” “One place or another, but 
I got it! And you never believed me. But this is your simple- 
ton.” 

The next day the king made a feast for all the Christians. 
He gave orders that the princes and the boyars, the plain peo- 
ple, the rich and the poor, the old and the young, be called to 
the palace; then the princess would choose her destined bride- 
groom. The clever brothers set out to dine at the palace. The 
simpleton tied his head up with a rag and said to them: “This 
time, even if you don’t invite me, I shall go.” The simpleton 
came to the king’s palace and huddled in a comer behind the 
stove. The princess served everybody with \rine; thus she 
thought to choose her brid^oom among the guests. The king 
folloYV'ed behind her. After she had served all the guests she 
looked behind the stove and saw the simpleton; his head was 
tied up with a rag and his face was dripping wth spittle and 
sweat. Princess Beautiful led him forth, wiped his brow wth 
a handkerchief, kissed him, and said: “King, my father, this is 
my betrothed I” The king saw that the bridegroom was found ; 
true, he was a simpleton, but that mattered not, for the king’s 
word is law! He at once gave orders that they be married. 
Where a king is concerned, there’s no dilly-dallying — no beer 
to brew, no wine to press, everything is ready. In a trice the 
marriage was solemnized. 

The king already had two sons-in-law, so the simpleton be- 
came Bie third. One day the king summoned his clever sons-in- 
law and said: “My sons-in-law, my clever ones, my trise ones! 
Do for me this service that I command of you. On the steppe 
there is a dnck with golden feathers; ■will you get it for me?” 
And he ordered them to saddle good horses and set out after 
the duck. The simpleton heard about their quest and began to 
beg: “And for me, father, give me at least a mare such as is 
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used to carry water.” So tlie king gaveliim a broken-doAvn jade. 
He mounted lier, his back to her bead, bis face to her back, 
took ber tail between bis teeth, and spurred her, slapping her 
sides wth his hands. ^‘Giddap, dog’s flesh!” be shouted. He 
rode into the open field, seized the jade by her tail, tore off her 
hide, and cried: “Eh, gather around, jackdaws, crows, and 
magpies! Father has sent you some feed!” Jackdaws, crows, 
and magpies swarmed down and ate all the flesh of the jade, 
while the simpleton called his magic steed: “Stand before me 
as a leaf before grass!” 

The magic steed ran out; from his mouth flames streamed, 
from his ears rose pillars of smoke. The simpleton crept into 
the steed’s left ear and ate and drank his fill ; he crept into the 
right ear, donned a colored garment, and became a hero. He 
caught the duck ^vith the golden feathers, pitched his tent, sat 
in it, and let the duck walk around it. His clever brothers-in- 
law came up to his tent and asked: “Who, who can be in that 
tent? If it’s a little old man, be our little grandfather; if it’s a 
man of middle age, be our little uncle.” The simpleton an- 
swered: “It’s a man of your o%ra age, your little brother.” 
“Well, little brother, will you sell tlie duck with the golden 
feathers?” “No, it’s not for sale, it’s sacred.” “And what is its 
sacred price?” “The little fingers of your two right hands.” 
They cut off the little fingers of their right hands and gave them 
to the simpleton, who put them in his pocket. Then the clever 
sons-in-law went home and went to hed. The king and queen 
paced back and forth in the hall and listened to what their sons- 
in-law were saying to their daughters. One said to his ivife: 
“Be more gentle, you’re hurting my hand.” The other son-in- 
law said : “Oh, it hurts ! My hand is very sore.” 

Next morning the king siunmoned his clever sons-in-law and 
said to them: “My sons-in-law, my dever ones, my "wise ones! 
Do for me this service that I command of you. On the steppe 
there is a pig with golden bristles, and it has t^velve piglets; 
get them for me.” He ordered them to saddle good horses, and 
to the simpleton he again gave a broken-do^vn jade tbat usually 
served to carry water. The simpleton rode into the open field, 
seized tlie jade by ber tail, and tore off her bide. “Eh, gather 
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around, jackdaws, crows, and magpies he cned “The king 
has sent you some feed ” Jackdaws, crows, and magpies came 
swarming doivn and pecked up all the flesh Then the simple 
ton called his magic steed, caught the golden pig with her 
twelve piglets, and pitched his tent, he sat m the tent and let 
the pig walk around iL 

The clever sons m laiv came hy “Who, who can be m thit 
tent’” they said “If it’s i little old man, be our little grand 
father, if it is a man of middle age, be our little uncle ” ‘ It is 
a man of your oim age, your little brother ” “Is the pig with the 
golden bristles yours’” ‘Mine” “Sell it to us, what do you 
want for it’” “It’s not for sale, it's «acred ” “What is its sacred 
price’” “From each of you a toe of your foot” So each of them 
cut a toe off one foot and gave it to the simpleton Then they 
took the pig ivith the golden bristles and her tivelve piglets 

Next mormng tlie king called his clever sons in law and said 
“My sons in law, my clever ones, my ivise ones’ Do for me this 
service that I command of you. On the steppe there is a marc 
^vith a golden mane and she has twelve foals , can you get them 
for me’” “We enn, father*” The kmg ordered them to saddle 
good horses, and to the simpleton he again gave a broken down 
jade that usually avorked at carrying water The simpleton sa* 
with Ins hack to the horse’s head and his front to the horse’s 
back, took her tail in his teeth, and slapped her sides wntli hi>? 
hands, while Ins clever brothers m law laughed at him The 
simpleton rode into the open field, seized the jade by her tail 
and tore off her hide “Eh! Gather around, jackdaws, croivs, 
and magpies’ Father lias sent jou some feed” Jackdaws 
crows, and magpies swarmed doivji and pecked up all the flesh 
Then the simpleton cried in a loud voice “Magic steed, horse 
of my need, blessing of my father* Stand before me as a leaf 
before grass’” 

The magic steed ran out, from his mouth flames streamed, 
from lus cars rose pillars of smoke Tlie simpleton crept into 
the horse’s left ear and ate and drank bis fill , he crept into the 
right car, donned a colored garment, and became a liero “We 
must get the mare with the golden mane and her tw clve foals,” 
he said The steed answered him “TIic first two tasks were 
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cliild’6 play, this one h hard! Take three copper rods, three 
iron rods, and three pe^vter rods. The mare will pursue me over 
hills and dales ; she ^vill get tired and fall to the ground. At that 
moment be on your guard, sit on her, and strike her between 
the ears wth all nine rods. Only thus ^vill you conquer the 
mare trith the golden mane.” No sooner said than done; tlje 
simpleton caught the golden-maned mare and her hvelve foals, 
and pitched his tent; he tied the mare to a post and sat in the 
tent. The clever sons-in-Iaw came and asked: *‘Who, who can 
be in that tent? If it’s a little old man, be our little grandfather ; 
if it’s a man of middle age, be our little uncle.” “It’s a knight of 
your civn age, your little brother.” “Well, little brother, is the 
mare that is tied to that post yours?” “Mine !” “Sell her to us.” 
“She’s not for sale; she’s sacred.” “What is her sacred price?” 
“A strip of flesh apiece from your backs.” The clever sons-in- 
law winced and hesitated, but finally agreed ; the simpleton cut 
a strip of flesh from the back of each, put the strips in his 
pocket, and gave his brothers-mJatsr the mare tvith her ttv^elve 
foals, 

The nest day the king gave a great feast, to which everyone 
came. The simpleton drew the cut-off fingers, the toes, and the 
strips of flesh from his podtet and said; “Here are the duck 
with the golden feathers, the pig with the golden bristles, and 
the golden-maned mare wtli her ttvelve foals.” *‘Whal’s this 
you’re raving about, simpleton?” the king asked him, and be 
answered: “King, my father, order your clever sons-in-law to 
remove the gloves from their hands.” They removed their 
gloves; the little fingers on their right hands were missing. “I 
took a little finger from each of them for the duck uith the 
golden feathers,” said tlie simpleton. He put the cut-off fingers 
in their former places and they grew back and healed. “Father, 
let your cfever sons-fn-faw remove tfieit hoots,” the simpleton 
said. They removed their hoots, and a toe was missing from one 
foot of each. “I took the toes from them for the pig ^viih the 
golden bristles,” the simpleton said. He placed the cut-off toes 
on their feet, and in a trice lliey grew on and healed. “Father, 
let them remove their shirts,” the simpleton said. They re- 
moved their shirts, and it was seen that each son-in-lair had 
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liadf a strip of flesli cut from his back. “I took this from them- 
for the mare ■with the golden mane and her t^velve foals.” He 
fitted the strips into their old places, and instantly they greiv to 
the men’s backs and healed. “Now, father,” said the simpleton, 
“give orders that the carriage he made ready.” 

A carriage was harnessed and the king’s family seated them* 
selves in it and drove to the open field. The simpleton singed 
'his three horsehairs and cried in a loud voice: “Magic steed, 
horse of my need, blessing of my father! Stand before me as a 
leaf before grass!” The horse ran out and the earth shook; 
from his mouth flames streamed, from his ears rose pillars of 
smoke. He ran, then stopped as though rooted to the spot. The 
simpleton crept into the steed’s left ear and ate and drank his 
fill ; he crept into the right ear, donned a colored garment, and 
became such a hero as no mind can conceive of and no pen 
describe. From that time forth he lived with his wfe in kingly 
style, drove around in a carriage, and gave great feasts. I too 
was present at these feasts; I drank Avine and mead, hut how* 
ever much I drank, only my mustache got wet! 


tbe duck 

rriTH GOLDEN EGGS 


O KCE nroN A TOIE there were two brothers, one rich and 
the other poor. The poor one had a wife and children 
hut the rich one lived all alone. The poor brother went 
to the rich oneand begged of him; “Brother, give me some food 
for myself and my poor children; today I have not even any* 
thing for dinner.” “Today I have no time for you,” said the 
rich brother. “Today princes and boyars are >'isiling me ; I have 
no place for a poor man.” The poor hrotlier wept bitterly and 
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■went to catch fish, hoping to get at least enough fish to make a 
soup for his children. The moment he cast his net, he brought 
up an old jug. “Drag me out and break me on the shore,” said 
a voice inside the jug, “and I %vill show you the way to fortune.” 
He dragged out the jug, broke it, and a spirit came out of it and 
said: “On a green meadow stands a birch. Under its root is a 
duck. Cut the roots of the birch and take the duck home. The 
duck will lay eggs — on one day a golden egg, the next day a 
silver one.” The poor brother went to the birch, got the duck, 
and took it home. The duck began to lay eggs — on one day a 
golden egg, the next day a silver one. The poor man sold the 
eggs to merchants and boyars and grew rich in a very short 
time. “My children,” he said, “pray to God. The Lord has had 
mercy upon us.” 

The rich brother grew envious and spiteful. “Why has my 
brother grovmi so rich?” he wondered. “Now I have hecoroe 
poorer, and he wealthier. Surely he has committed some sin.” 
He lodged a complaint in court. The matter reached the tsar, 
and the brother ■who had been poor and ^vas now rich was 
summoned to the tsar’s presence. What could he do with the 
duck? His children were small and he had to leave the duck 
mth his wife. She began logo to the bazaar, selling the eggs for 
a high price. Now, she was very pretty, and she fell inlove wth 
aharin. “How have you become so rich?” ihebarin asked her. 
“It was the ■will of God,” she replied. But be insisted, saying: 
“No, tell me the truth; if you do not, I won’t love you, I ■^von’t 
come to see you any more.” He stopped visiting her for a day 
or two. Then she called him to her house and told him. “We 
have a duck,” she said, “Eadi day it lays an egg — on one day 
a golden egg, the next day a silver one.” “Sho^v me that duck,” 
said the harin. “I want to see what kind of a bird it is.” He 
examined ihe duck and itaw an jxfscrjptj-oji in g-nlden Jetters on 
its belly ; the inscription said that whoever ate the duck’s head 
would be a king, and whoever ate its heart would spit gold. 

The prospect of such great fortune made the Larin’s moutli 
water and he began to press the woman to slaughter the duck. 
For some time she refused but in tlie end she slaughtered the 
duck and put it in the oven to roast. It was a holiday; she went 
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to mass, and during that time her two sons came home. They 
wanted to cat sometliing, looked into the oven, and pulled out 
the duck; llic elder one ate its head and the younger its heart. 
Tlie mother returned from church, the harin came, they sat at 
table ; the harin saw that the duck’s head and heart were miss* 
ing. **Wlio ate them?” he asked, and finally discovered that the 
boys had done it. He began to press their mother: “Kill your 
sons, take out the brains of one and the heart of the other; if 
you do not kill them our friendship is ended.” When he had 
said this he left her; she longulslied for a whole week, then 
could not stand it any longer, and sent for the harin. “Come to 
me,” she begged. “So he it! I won’t even spare my children 
for your sake.” As she sat wdictting a knife, her elder son saw 
her thus, began to weep bitterly, and implored her: “Dear 
mother, permit us to take a walk in the garden.” “Well, go, 
hut don’t go far,” she said. But the hoys, instead of taking n 
walk, took to their heels. 

They ran and ran, then grew tired and hungry. In an open 
field they saw a herdsman tending coivs. “Herdsman, herds* 
man, give us some bread,” they said. “Here is n little piece,” 
said the herdsman. “That’s all I have left. Eat, and may it serve 
your health.” Tlic elder brother gave the bread to the younger, 
sapog: “Eat it; you arc weaker than I, I can wait.” “No, 
brother,” the younger said, “you have led me by my hand all 
this time, you are more tired than I; let us divide the bread 
equally.” They divided it equally and ale it, and hotli were 
sated. 

They ^ve^t on farther; they ivalked straight ahead along a 
"dde road, and then the road branched into two forks. At the 
crossroads stood a post, and the post bore an inscription: “He 
who goes to the right will he a king; he ivho goes to the left udll 
he wealthy.” The younger brother said to the elder: “Brother, 
you go to the right, you know more than I do, you can under, 
stand more.” The elder brotlier went to the right, and the 
yoimger to the left. 

^ The elder brother walked and walked till he came to a for* 
eign kingdom. He asked an old woman to give him shelter for 
the night, and in the morning he arose, washed himself, got 
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dressed* and said his prayers. The king of that kingdom had 
just died and all the people assembled in the church, carrying 
candles; it was the law that he whose candle lighted first of 
itself sliould be the new king. “Do you too go to church, my 
child,” said llie old woman. “Perhaps yo\ir candle will light 
first.” She gave him n candle. He went to the church and had 
no sooner entered than Lis candle lighted of itself. The princes 
and boyars became envious; they tried to put out the candle 
and drive the hoy out. Bnt the queen from high on her throne 
said: “Don’t touch him! Whether he is good or bad, he is my 
fate.” Tlie boy was taken by the arm and led to the queen ; she 
put her golden seal on his forehead, took him to her palace, 
led him to tlic throne, proclaimeil him king, and married him. 

They lived together for some time ; then the new king said to 
his wife: “Give me leave to go and search for my brother.” “Go, 
and God be with you,” the queen said. He traveled for a long 
lime through various lands, and found his younger brother 
living in great wc.iUh, Great piles of gold filled his bams; 
whenever he spat, he spat out gold. He had nowhere to put all 
his wealth. “Brother,” said the younger to the elder, “let us go 
to our father and sec how' he is faring.” “I am ready,” said tlic 
elder brother. They drove to the place where llieir father and 
mother lived and asked for shelter in their parents’ house, 
without telling who they were. Tlicy sat at table, and the older 
brother began to talk about the duck that laid golden eggs and 
about the vvicked mother. Tlic mother constantly interrupted 
him and changed the subject. The fatlier guessed the truth. 
“Arc j on my children?” he asked. “Wc are, dear father,” they 
replied. There was kissing and embracing and no end of talk. 
. The older brother took the father to live with him in lus king- 
dom, the >tuinger wont to find a bride for himself, and the 
mm^er war i'cAr aN afonc. 



ELENA THE JT I S E 


I N OLDEN TIRIES in a Certain kingdom, not in our land, a 
soldier chanced to he on guard at a stone tower; the tower 
was locked and sealed, and it was night. On the stroke of 
midnight the soldier thought he heard someone in the tower 
saying: “Eh, soldier!” He asked: “Who calls me?” “It is I, an 
evil spirit,” said a voice from behind the iron bars. “I have sat 
here for thirty years ivithout food or drink.” “What do you 
want?” “Let me out of here; whenever you are in need, I ^vill 
help you; just rememhec me, and at that very moment I shall 
come to your aid.” The soldier straightway tore off the seal, 
broke the lock, and opened the door, and the evil spirit flew 
out of the tower, soared upward, and vanished more quickly 
than lightning. “Well,” thought the soldier, “a 6ne thing I have 
done I All my years of service are not worth a penny now. I ivill 
he put in the guardhouse, court>martialed, and perhaps made 
to run the gantlet; Td better run away while there is still 
time.” He threw his gun and knapsack on the ground and 
walked away straight ahead. 

He walked one day, a second day, and a third day; hunger 
tormented him, yet he had nolliing to eat or drink. He sat on 
the road, wept bitter tears, and began to think: “Well, am I 
not a fool? I served the king for ten years, I was always sated 
and content; everj' day I received three pounds of bread. But 
I had to run away to die of hunger! Eh, evil spirit, it is all your 
fault!” Suddenly out of nowhere the evil spirit appeared be- 
fore him and Baid:“Good day, soldier! Why are you so sad?” 

c.Tii I hcip ssd whea 2 Jiare hesa t&naeatedt hy 

hunger for three days?” “Do not grieve, this can be remedied,” 
said the evil spirit. He rushed here and there, brought all kinds 
of %vine and provisions, fed the soldier, and invited him to his 
house. “In my house you wll have an easy life,” the evil spirit 
said. “You can eat, drink, and be merry as much as your heart 
desires. Only look after my d.aughter8,Idon’t demand anything 
else.” The soldier consented and the eWl spirit seized him hy 
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tlie arm, raised liim lugli, very high in the air, and earned him 
beyond thnee nine lands, to the thrice tenth kingdom, to a 
white stone palace 

The evil spirit had three daughters, who were beauties He 
ordered them to obey the soldier and to give him food and 
drmk in abundance, and himself flew away to do mischief, as 
IS the custom of evil spirits He never sat in one place, but kept 
traveling about the world, troubling people and tempting them 
to sm The soldier stayed with the lovely maidens and began to 
have such a gay life that he did not think of dymg Only one 
thing worried him every night the lovely maidens left the 
house and where they ivent he did not know He tried to ques 
tion them, but they refused to answer, denying everything 
*‘Very well, then,” he thought, “I will stand guard for a whole 
night and I vail find out where you go ” At night he lay on his 
hed, pretended that he was sound asleep, and waited impa 
tiently 

When the time came, he stole quietly up to the maidens* 
bedroom, stood at the door, bent doivu, and looked through 
the keyhole The lovely maidens brought m a magic carpet, 
spread it on the floor, strude the carpet, and turned into doves, 
they shook their wings and flew out of the vandow “Wliat a 
marvel thought the soldier “1 II try it too ” He jumped into 
the bedroom, struck the carpet, and turned into a hedge spar 
row, he flew out of the window and followed the doves They 
alighted on a green meadow, and the sparrow sat behind a cur 
rant bush, hiding among the leaves and peeping out from there 
An immense host of doves gathered, covering the whole 
meadow, in the middle of the meadow stood a golden throne 
After a short while, heaven and earth were illumined , a golden 
carriage flew in the air, dtaivn by six fiery dragons , in the car* 
<f E}^sa the Wise, ? he^alf’ sireit ae 

no tmnd can imagine and no tongue can tell of She descended 
from her carnage and sat on the golden throne , then she began 
to call each dove in turn and to teach it various cunning tricks 
When she had finished teaching the doves she jumped into the 
carnage and drove off 

Then all the doves left the green meadow, flying each in a 
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different direction, and the hedge sparrow followed the three 
sisters and found itself together wth the doves in the bedroom. 
The doves struck the carpet and turned into lovely maidens, 
and the hedge sparrow struck the carpet and turned into a 
soldier. “Wlience do you come?” the maidens asked him. “I 
have been Aviih you on the green meadow; I saw the beautiful 
princess on the golden throne and I heard her teach you various 
r un ning tricks.” *‘Well, you are lucky to have escaped! For 
this princess, Elena the Wise, is our powerful ruler. If she had 
had her magic hook wth her, she would have discovered your 
presence at once, and you would not have escaped a cruel 
death. Take care, soldier! Do not return to the green meadow, 
do not look at Elena the Wise, or you tvill lose your rash head.” 
The soldier was not frightened ; he let these words pass through 
his ears unheeded. He tv’aited till the next night, struck tlie 
carpet, and turned into a hedge sparrot'r. The hedge sparrow^ 
flew to the green meadow, hid behind a currant bush, looked at 
Elena the Wise, feasted his eyes upon her marvelous beauty, 
and thought: I could get such a %vife, I would want nothing 
else in the world! I will follow her and find out where she 
lives.” 

Elena the Wise came do^vn from her golden throne, sat in 
her carriage, and soared in the air to her marvelous palace; the 
hedge sparroiv flew after her. The princess came to her palace ; 
her governesses and nurses ran out to meet her, seized her by 
the arms, and led her to her magnificent chambers. The hedge 
sparrow flew to the garden, chose a beautiful tree that stood 
right imder the princess’ bedroom, perched on a branch, and 
began to sing so well and so plaintively that the princess could 

as the radiant sun arose, Elena the Wise cried in a loud voice : 
“Governesses and nurses, run to the garden, catch that hedge 
sparrow!” The governesses and nurses rushed to the garden 
and tried to catch the songbird, but the old women were not 
equal to this task. The hedge sparrow fluttered from bush to 
bush, never flying far, yet refusing to be caught. 

The princess became impatient. Sbe ran out into tbe green 
garden to catch the hedge sparrow herself ; she came up to the 
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biisl], and ibe bird did not move from tbe branch, but sat 
drooping its wngs, as though availing for her. The princess was 
overjoyed, took the bird in her hands, carried it to the palace, 
pul it in a golden cage, and hung the cage in her bedroom. The 
day went by, the sun set. Elena the Wise flew to the green 
meadow, returned, undressed, and lay in her bed. The hedge 
sparrow gazed at her while body and her wondrou beauty and 
trembled all over. As soon as the princess had fallen asleep, the 
hedge sparrow turned into a fly, fle^v out of the golden cage, 
struck the floor, and turned into a goodly youth. The goodly 
youth came up to the princess’ bed, gazed and gazed at her 
beauty, could not restrain himself, and kissed her on her sweet 
mouth. He saw that the princess %vas awakening, turned 
quickly into a fly, flew into the cage, and became a hedge 
sparrow. 

Elena the Wise opened l>er eyes; she looked around her and 
saw no one, “Apparently,” she thought, “I dreamed all that 
in a dream.” She turned over and fell asleep again. But the 
soldier could not restrain himself; he tried a second and a 
third time, and the princess, who was a light sleeper, awoke 
after each kiss. After the third time she rose from her bed and 
said*. “Something is •wrong; 1 must look into my magic book.” 
She looked into It and found at once th.^t In the golden cage 
there was not a simple hedge sparrow but a young soldier. “Ah, 
you insolent fellow,” she cried, “gel out of that cage! For this 
deception you will answer mlh your life.” 

The hedge sparrow had no choice; it flew out of the golden 
cage, struck the floor, and turned into a goodly youth. The 
soldier fell on his knees before the princess and began to beg 
for her pardon. “There is no pardon for you, scoundrel,” said 
Elena the Wise, and called tbe executioner to cut the soldier’s 
hesad £>ff. Out £>I xowitere a gtaut ap^areA »7th as ax aa^ a 
block, threw tbe soldier down, pressed liis head to the block, 
and raised his ax, waiting for the princess to pve the signal 
•\vith her handkerchief. “Have mercy upon me!” the soldier 
begged with tears in his ^es. “Give me leave to sing a song 
before I die.” “Sing, but hurry!” said Elena. The soldier in- 
toned a song so sad, so plaintive, that Elena the Wise began to 
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weep. She took pity on the goodly youth and said to him: “I 
give you ten hours; if hy that time you manage to hide so cun- 
ningly that I can’t find you, 1 shall marry you; if you do not, 
I shall order your head to be cut off.” 

The soldier went out of the palace, wandered into a thick 
forest, sat tmder a bush, and became sad and thoughtful. “Ah, 
evil spirit, it is all your fault!” he said. At that very moment 
the evil spirit appeared before him, saying: “What do you 
want, soldier?” “Eh,” the soldier said, “my death is approach- 
ing! Where shall I hide from Elena the Wise?” The evil spirit 
struck the earth and turned into a blue-wnged eagle. “Soldier, 
sit on my back,” he said. “I rvill carry you to the skies.” The 
soldier sat on the eagle, who soared upward and fiew beyond 
black clouds. Five hours passed. Elena the Wise took her magic 
hook, looked into it, and saw everything as though on the palm 
of her hand. She cried in a loud voice: “Enough, eagle! Stop 
flying in the skies. Descend! You will not hide from me.” The 
eagle descended to the ground. 

The soldier was even more grieved than before. “What 
shall I do now?” he asked, “Where shall I hide?” “Wait,” said 
the evil spirit, “I wU help you.” He jumped to the soldier, 
struck him on his cheek, and turned him into a pin; then he 
himself turned into a mouse, seized the pin in his teetli, stole 
into the palace, found the magic book, and stuck the pin into it. 
The last five hours passed. Elena the Wise opened her magic 
hook, looked and looked, and the hook showed nothing; the 
princess grew very angry and flung the book into the stove. The 
pin fell out of the hook, struck the floor, and turned into a 
goodly youth. Elena the Wise took bis arm. “I am cunning,” 
she said, “hut you are more cunning than I.” They did not stop 
to think too long; they wedded and began to live together 
happily. 
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TREASVRE^rnOVi: 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM an old mm and lus old wfe were 
living in great mi'iery When her time came the old woman 
died Outside it was bitter, frosty wnter weather The old 
man went to his neighbors and friends and asked them to help 
him to dig a grave for his \snfe, hut knoivmg his utter poverty 
they bluntly refused The old roan went to tlie pnest — and the 
priest of his village was very greedy and unscrupulous “Holy 
father,” said the old man, “please bury my ivife ” “And have 
you money to pay for the burial^ Pay me in advance, my 
friend ” “There is no use hiding from you that I have not a 
penny m my house But wait awhile, when I earn some money, 
I will pay you with interest,! swear that I\vill pay you ” 

The priest refused even to listen to the old man “If you 
have no money,” he said, “don’t dare to come to me “I have 
no dioice,” thought tlie old mao, “but to go to the graveyard, 
dig a grave somehow, and bury my ivife myself ” He took an ax 
and a shovel and went to the graveyard He began to dig tbe 
grave. First be cut tbe frozen ground >vilb bis ax, ibcn be took 
Ins sbovel, and dug and dug, be dug up a little pot, looked into 
It, and found it full to tbe brim nuib gold pieces gleaming like 
fire The old man was overjoyed “Glory be to God’” he 'said 
“I'fow I have enough money to give my ivife a decent burial 
and provide a funeral dinner ” He stopped digging the grave, 
took tbe pot of gold, and went borne. 

Money, as always, made everytlung go as smoothly as but 
ter Good people were found at once to dig tbe grave and make 
tbe coffin, the old mm sent his daughter-m law to buy wane 
and all kinds of viands, evcrjlluu" that IS needed, for a funeral 
feast, then took a gold piece and ogam went to the priest As 
-soon as he set foot on the doorstep, the pnest fell upon him 
“I told yon clearly, you old dotard, not to come without money, 
and yet you’re here again,” he said “Do not he angry, holy 
father,” the old man begged him, “here is a gold piece Bury 
my wife ^nd I shall never forget your kindness ” The priest 
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took the money and could not find ways enough of being gra- 
cious to the old man. He begged him to sit do^^^l and spoke 
faNvning words to him: “Well* dear old man, he of good cheer; 
everything ^vill be done as it should be.” The old man bowed 
to him and went home, and the priest and his wife began to talk 
about him. “The old rascal!” the)* said. “Even'one says he is 
poor, very poor, yet he came here wdlh a gold piece. I have 
buried many wealthy people in my life, and never has anyone 
given me as much os this.” 

The priest gathered all his attendants and gave the old 
woman a decent burial. After the burial the old man invited 
the priest to the funeral repast. All the mourners came to his 
house, sat at table, and out of nowhere appeared wine and 
meats and plenty of everj'thing. The priest sat there eating 
enough for three, and his month watered at the sight of an- 
other man’s goods. After dinner the \'is‘tors began to go home, 
and the priest too rose from his chair. The old man went ^vith 
him to the gate, and as soon as they were out in the yard, and 
the priest saw that no one could hear them, he began to ques- 
tion the old man. “My dear friend,” he said, “confess to me, 
do not let a sin weigh on your soul ; you may speak to me as to 
God himself. How have you managed to improve your fortunes 
so quickly? You were a poor peasant, and now all of a sudden 
you have everything. Confess, my friend! "Whom have you 
killed, whom have you robbed?” “Holy father, what are you 
saying? I wll confess the whole truth to >ou. I did not rob, 
I did not kill anyone; a treasure-trove came into my hands of 
itself.” And he told the priest everything. 

Upon hearing this, the priest began to tremble ^vith greed. 
He returned home and could not attend to anything. Night and 
day he had only one thought: “The idea of such a wetched 
little peasant having so much money — ^how can I get my hands 
on his potful of gold?” He spoke about it to his ^vife; they put 
their heads together and finally tliought of a plan. The priest 
said: “Listen, ^vife, we have a goat, haven’t we?” “We have.” 
“Well, that’s fine. At night we shall do everything that is neces- 
sary.” Late at night the priest dragged the goat to his room, 
slaughtered it, and removed its whole skin, ■with the horns and 
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tlje beard. Then lie put the goatskin on himself and said to his 
wfe: “Take a needle and thread and sew the skin around me 
so that it slays on.” The priest’s wife took a tliick needle and 
coarse thread and seived the goatskin around him. 

On the stroke of midnight tlie priest went straight to the old 
man’s house, came to the window, and knocked and scratched 
on it. The old man heard the noise, jumped up, and asked: 
“Who is there?” “The devil I” said the priest. “Our house is 
consecrated I” the peasant yelled, and began to make tlie sign 
of the cross and to chant prayers. 

“Listen, old man,” said the priest. “You won’t get rid of me, 
no matter how long you pray or how many times you make the 
sign of the cross. You had belter give me your pot of money, 
or I’U settle your account. 1 took pity on your grief — showed 
you a treasure-trove, thinking that you would take just a little 
of it to pay for your trife’s burial, but you took it all.” The old 
man looked out of the ivindow, saw the goal’s boms and beard, 
end was certain that it was the devil himself. “Let him go to 
hell with the money,” thought the old man. “I’ve lived ■without 
money before and I can live ^vilhout it in the future.” He got 
his pot of gold, took it out into the street, threw it on the 
ground, and rushed back to bis house. The priest snatched up 
the money and ran home. Upon his return he said : “Well, now 
the money is ours. Here, wife, store it atvay in a safe place, 
and then take a sharp knife, cut the threads, and remove the 
goatskin before anyone sees me.” 

The priest’s wife took a knife and began to cut the skin along 
the seam. Suddenly blood began to spurt, and the priest yelled : 
“Wife, it hurts! Don’t cut, don’t cut!” She tried to cut at an- 
other place, but the same thing happened. The goatskin bad 
grown to the priest’s body, and no matter what they did, no 
SMtfer Awd: 

old man — it was of no avail: the goatskin stuck to the priest. 
That was how the Lord punished him for his greed. 
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I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM in a Certain land lived Prince Ivan. 
He had three sisters — Princess Maria, Princess Olga, and 
Princess Anna. Tlieir father and mother died; their part- 
ing injunction to their son ■was: “Whoever woos a sister of 
yours, give her to him ; do not keep them long %vith you,” The 
prince buried his parents and in his 6orro%v went to walk ^rith 
Ilia sisters in the green garden. Suddenly a black cloud covered 
the sky and a terrible storm gathered. “Let us go home, sis- 
ters,” said Prince Ivan. They had no sooner entered the castle 
than a thunderbolt struck it. The ceiling was cut in twain and 
a hiiglA f Sevf inVa v ^VEviris. tlat: flwiv , 

into a brave knight, and said; “Hail, Prince Ivan! Formerly I 
came here as a guest, but now I have come as a suitor; I want to 
woo your sister. Princess Maria.” “If my sister finds you to her 
liking I do not oppose the marriage; let her go wth God.” 
Princess Maria consented; the falcon married her and carried 
her off to his kingdom. 

Days followed days, hours followed hoiurs, and a ■^vhole year 


went by as though it bad never been. Prince Ivan it^ent to iralk 
in the green garden ^vitb bis two sisters. Again a great cloud 
came with whirlwind and lightning. “Let us go home, sisters,” 
said the prince. They had no sooner entered the castle than a 
thunderbolt struck it. Tlje roof fell apart, the ceiling was cut 
in twain, and an eagle flew in; lie struck the floor and turned 
into a brave knight. “Hail, Prince Ivan !” the eagle said. “For- 
merly I came as a guest but now I have come as a suitor.” And 
he wooed Princess Olga. Prince Ivan answered; “If Olga finds 
you to her liking, let her marry you; I do not oppose her^vill.” 
Princess Olga consented and married the eagle; he seized her 
and carried her off to his kingdom. 

Another year Avent by. Prince Ivan said to his youngest sis- 
ter: “Let us go to walk in the green garden.” They walked a 
while; again a cloud came and a whirlwind arose and lightning 
flashed, “Let us return home, sister,” said the prince. They 
returned home and before they h.id time to sit down a thunder- 
bolt struck their palace. The celling ^vas cut in tivain and a 
raven flew in. He struck the floor and turned into a brave 
knight; the other two were handsome, hut he was even hand- 
somer. “Well, Prince Ivan,” said the raven, “formerly I came 
as a guest, but now I bave come as a suitor: give me Princess 
Anna in marriage.” “I do not oppose my sister’s wU,” said 
Ivan. “If she finds you to her liking, lei her marry you.” Prin- 
cess Anna married tbe raven and be carried ber off to bis king- 
dom. Prince Ivan ivas left alone; for a ivbole year he lived 
alone, then he became iveary. “I will go and look for my sis- 
ters,” he said. 

He made ready, walked and walked, and One day beheld a 
host of troops lying slain on the field. Prince Ivan said : “If any 
man is alive here, let him answer me. Who slew this great 
army?” One man ansivered him: “All this great army was slain 
by Maria Morevna, the beautiful queen.” Prince Ivan went 
farther, came upon white tents, and Maria Morevna, tlie beau- 
tiful queen, came out to meet him. “Hail, prince,” she said. 
“Whither is God taking you? And is it of your otvn will or by 
compulsion'?” Prince Ivan answered her: “Brave knights do 
not travel by compulsion.” “Well, if you are not in a hurry,” 
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said tlie queen, “rest in my tents ” Maria Morevna found 
Prince I\ an to her liking and he married lier 

Maria More\Tia, tlie beautiful queen, took Pnnce Ivan avatli 
her to her kingdom Tliej Ii\ecl together for some time, then 
the queen decided to make ir, she left all her household in 
Prmce Ivan’s charge and told him “Go c\ erjavhere, take care 
of everything, only never look into this closet ” But he could 
not re'^tram himself, as soon as Maria Morevna had gone, he 
rushed to the closet, opened the door, looked in. Inside the 
closet Koshchey the Deathless was hanging chained avith twelve 
chains Koshchey begged of Pnnce Ivan “Take pity on me, 
give me a drink^ For ten years I have been tormented here, 
without food or dnnk, my throat is all parched ” The pnnce 
gavehima whole keg of water, he drank it and asked for more 
“One keg will not quench my tlurst,” he said “Give me an 
other*” The pnnce gave him another keg of water, Koshchey 
drank It and asked fora third, and after he Iiad drunk his third 
kegful he recovered lus former strengtli, shook his chams, and 
broke all twelve of them at once “Thanks, Prince Ivan,” siid 
Koshchey the Deathless, “now you will never see Maria 
Morevm again — not any more than you will see your own 
ears ” And he dew out of tlie window in a temble whirlwind, 
ov ertook Maria Morevna, the beautiful queen, seized her, and 
earned her off to his house 

Pnnce Ivan wept bitterly, made ready, and set out on his 
way to «eek her “Whatever miy befall me, I must find Mana 
Morevna,” he said He walked one day, then a second day, and 
as the third day davraed he beheld a marv’elous castle, neartlie 
castle stood an ohk, and on the oak sat the bright falcon The 
falcon flew down from the oak, stnick the ground, turned into 
a brave knight, and exclaimed “Ah, ray dear brother in law* 
How does the Lord favor you’ Princess Maria ran out, re 
ceived Prmce Ivan with ]oy, questioned him about his healtli, 
and told him about her own life The prince stayed with them 
for three days and said “I cannot slay with you a long time, 
I am looking for my wife, Maria Morevna, the beautiful 
queen ” “It will be hard for you to find her,” said the falcon 
“Leave your silver spoon here m any case, we shall look at it 
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and remember you.” Prince Ivan left bis silver spoon with the 
falcon and ivent on bis way. 

He walked one day, then another day, and as the third day 
dawned be saw a castle more magnificent than the first ; near the 
castle stood an oak, and on the oak sat an eagle. The eagle flew 
do^m from the oak, struck the ground, turned into a brave 
knigbl, and exclaimed: “Arise, Princess Olga, our beloved 
brother is coming!” Princess Olga straightway ran out to re- 
ceive Prince Ivan, embraced and kissed him, questioned him 
about bis bealtb, and told bim about bcr own life. Prince Ivan 
stayed wtb tbem for three days, and said: “I have no time to 
visit longer; I am looking for my wfe, Maria Morevna, tlie 
beautiful queen.” The eagle said: “It \viU be bard for you to 
find her. Leave your silver fork with us; we shall look at it and 
remember you.” Prince Ivan left bis silver fork and went bis 
way. 

He walked one day, then another day, and, as llie third day 
dawned be bebeld a castle even more magnificent than the first 
two; near tbe castle stood an oak, and on tbe oak sal a raven. 
The raven flew do^vn from the oak, struck the ground, turned 
into a brave knight, and exclaimed: “Princess Anna, come out 
quickly, our brother is coming!” Princess Anna ran out, re* 
ceived Prince Ivan ^vitb joy, embraced and kissed Mm, 
questioned him about bis health, and told him about her otvn 
life. Prince Ivan stayed >vitlitbem for three days and then he 
said: “Farewell! I must go now to look for my >vife, Maria 
Morevna, tbe beautiful queen.” Tbe raven said: “It ^vill be 
bard for you to find her. Leave your silver snuffbox ivitb us; 
ive shall look at it and remember you.” The prince gave tbem 
bis silver snuffbox, said farewell, and went on his way. 

He tvalked one day, be ^valked another day, and on the third 
day came to Maria Morevna. Wlxen she saw her beloved, she 
threw herself on bis neck, shed tears, and said: “Ali, Prince 
Ivan, why did you disobey me, why did you look into the 
closet and release Kosbcbey the Deathless?” “Forgive me, 
Maria Morevna ! Do not recall die past. Instead, come ivitb me 
wMle Kosbcbey is aivay; perhaps be trill not overtake us.” 
They made ready and left. Koshchey was out hunting; at night- 
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fall he returned home, and Ins good steed stnmhled under him 
“Whj do yon stumble, hungry jade’” he cried “Or do you 
sense some mishap’” The steed ansirered “Prince Ivan was 
here and has carried ofif Maria Morevua ” “And can ive over- 
take them’” “We could sow wheat, wait till it grows, reap it, 
thresh it, grind it into flour, hake five ovenfuls of bread, eat 
tlial bread, and after all ibat set out in pursuit — and even tben 
we would overtake them ” 

Koshchey galloped off and overtook Prince Ivan “Well,” 
he said, “the first time I forgive you, because of your kindness 
m having given me water to drink, ibe second time I mil for- 
give )ou too But the third time, take care — I will cut you into 
little pieces ” He took Mana Morevna from the prince and 
carried her off, and Prince Ivan sat on a stone and wept He 
wept and wept, and went back again for Maria Morevna, 
Kosbebey the Deathless bippened to be away “Let us go, 
Mam Morema he said “Ah, Prince Ivan, he will catch us’” 
Let him catch us , we shall at least have spent an hour or two 
together ” Tliey made ready and left As Koshchey the Death 
less was returning home, his good steed stumbled under him 
“Wliy do you stumble, hungry jade’” he asked “Or do yon 
een«c a mishap’” “Prince Ivan wis here and has carried off 
Maria Morevm ” “And cin we overtake them’” “We could 
sow barley, wait till it grows, reip and thresh it, brew beer, 
drink ourselves drimk, sleep our fill, and after all tlial set out in 
pursuit — and even then we could overtake them ” 

Koshchey galloped off and overtook Prince Ivan “Did I not 
tell you,” he said, “tint you would not see Mann Morevna 
again — not any more than you enn see your own ears’” And he 
look the queen and earned her off to his house Prince Ivan was 
left alone, he wept and wept nnd went back again for Marn 
Morevm At tint lime also Koshchey happened to be avviy 
“Let us go, Mana MorevTia,” the prince sud “But Prince Iv an, 
be will cilcli you and cut you into little pieces’” “Let him 
cut me to pieces I cannot hv e without j ou ” They made ready 
and left As Koshchey the Deathless was returning liomc, his 
good steed stumbled under him “Why do you stumble’” lie 
said “Do y ou sense some mishap?” “Pnnee Iv an was here and 



lias carried off Maria Morevna.” Koslicliey galloped off, over- 
took Prince Ivan, cut him into tiny pieces, and put the pieces in 
a tarred barrel; he took the barrel, reinforced it wth iron 
hoops, threiv it into the blue sea, and carried Maria More^Tia 
off to his house. 

At that very moment the silver blackened in the castles of 
Prince Ivan’s hrothers-in-law. “Ah,” they said, “a misfortune 
must have happened to our hrolher-in-Iaw.” The eagle hurried 
to tlie blue sea, seized the barrel, and pulled it ashore, ^vhile 
the falcon flew for the water of life and the raven for the water 
of death. All three of them gathered together in one place, 
broke the barrel, took out tlie pieces of Prince Ivan, washed 
them, and put them together in tlie right order. The raven 
sprinkled them with the water of death, and the pieces grew 
together and joined; the falcon sprinkled the body ndth the 
water of life, and Prince Ivan shuddered, rose up, and said: 
“Ah, how long I have slept!” “You would have slept even 
longer had it not been for us,” said tlie brotliers-in-law. “Now 
come to visit us.” “No, brotliers! I shall go to look for Marin 
Morevna.” 

He came to the queen and said: “Find out from Koshchey 
the Deathless where he got himself such n good steed.” Marin 
Morevna seized au opportune moment and began to question 
Koshchey. He said: ‘‘Beyond thrice nine lands, in the thrice 
tenth kingdom, beyond a river of fire, lives Baba Yaga; she 
has a mare on which she flies around the w'orld every day. She 
also has many other splendid marcs; I served as her herdsman 
for three days letting not even one mare go astray, and as a 
reward Baba Yaga gave me one coll,” “But how did you cross 
llie river of fire?” “I have a handkerchief of such sort that if 
I wave it three times to the riglit, a very high bridge springs 
up and the fire cannot reach il.” 

Maria Morevna listened to him, carefully repeated every- 
thing to Prince Ivan, stole the handkerchief, and gave it to him. 
Prince Ivan crossed the river of fire and went forth to find Baba 
Yaga. He walked for a long time without eating or drinking. 
He happened to come upon a bird from beyond the sea, ^vith 
her young. Prince Ivan said: “I shall eat one of your little 
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chicks ” “Do not eat him, Prince Ivan ” begged the bird from 
beyond the sea “Some day I shall be useful to you ” He went 
on and saw a beehive in the forest “I shall take some honey,” 
he said The queen hee answered him* “Do not touch my 
honey, Prince Ivan , some day I shall be useful to you ” He did 
not touch the honey and went on He met a lioness and her 
whelp “Let me at least eat this little lion, I am so hungry that 
I am sick,” he said “Do not touch him. Prince Ivan,” the 
lioness begged “Some day I shall be useful to you ” “Well, so 
belt ” 

He plodded on, still hungry, he walked and walked, till he 
spied the bouse of Baba Yaga Around the house were twelve 
stakes and on eleven of these stakes were human heads, only 
one stake was bare “Good day, grandmother,” said the prince 
“Good day, Pnnce Ivan’ Why have you come — of your oivn 
free will or from need “I have come to earn a mighty steed 
from you ” “You may try, pnnce One need not serve a year 
with me, but only three days If you can tend my mares, I will 
give you a mighty steed, and if you cannot, do not hold it 
against me — but your head will go on the last stake ” Pnnce 
Ivan consented, Baba Yaga gave him meat and drink and 
ordered him to set to work He had no sooner driven the mares 
into tlie field than they raised their tads and scattered over the 
meadows, the prince had not even cast a glance about before 
they vanished from sight He wept and was grieved, sat on a 
stone, and fell asleep The sun was setting when the bird from 
beyond the sea flew to him and roused him “Arise, Prince 
Ivan ^ The mares have come home ” The pnnce arose, returned 
to the house, and found Baba Yaga scolding her mares and 
crying “Why did you come home’” “How could we help com- 
ing home’” they replied “Birds swarmed up from every comer 
of the world and almost pecked our eyes out’” “Well, tomorrow 
don’t run in the meadows, but scatter through deep forests ” 

Prince Ivan slept that night In the morning Baba Yaga said 
to him “Mind you, prince, if you do not tend the mares, if you 
lose even one of Uiem, your ra«h head wll go on that stake ” 
He drove tlie mares into the field, they raised their tails at 
once and scattered in the deep forests Again the pnnce sat on 
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a stone, ^vept and "svepl, and fell asleep. The snn vas selling 
behind the forest ivhen the lioness ran np to liim. **Arise, 
Prince Ivan!” she said. “The mares are gathered together.” 
Prince Ivan rose and relumed to the house and found Bahn 
Yaga scolding her mares even more severely tlian before and 
crj'ing: “Wliy did you return home?” “How could we help go* 
ing home,” they replied, “when wild beasts came from every 
corner of the world and almost tore tis to pieces!” “Well, to* 
morrow you are to riminto llie blue sea.” 

Prince Ivan slept again that night; in the morning Baba 
Yaga sent him to graze the marcs. “If you do not tend them,” 
she said to him, “your rash head will sit on that stake.” He 
drove the mares into the field; they straightway raised their 
tails, vanished from sight, and ran into the blue sea ; they stood 
in the water up to their necks. Prince Ivan sat on a stone, w'cpt, 
and fell asleep. The sun was selling behind the forest when llie 
bee flew up to him and said: “Arise, prince! All tbe mares ore 
gathered together. But when you return home, do not show 
yourself to Baba Yaga; go to the stable and bide behind the 
manger. There you will find a mangy colt wallowing on a dung 
heap; steal him, and on the stroke of midnight leave tbe 
house.” Prince Ivan arose, made his way to the stable, and hid 
behind the manger. Baba Yaga scolded her marcs and cried: 
“Why did you return?” “How could ivebelp returning?” they 
replied. “An innumerable host of bees came swarming from 
every corner of tbe world and fell to stinging us till tbe blood 
ran all over our sides !” 

Baba Yaga fell asleep, and on the stroke of midnight Prince 
Ivan stole the mangy colt, saddled him, mounted him, and 
galloped to the river of fire. When he came to, the river, he 
waved his handkercliief to the right three times, and suddenly, 
as though from notvbere, a high, magnificent bridge bung over 
the river. Tbe prince went across tbe bridge and waved bis 
handkerchief to the left side only thrice, and there remained a 
thin, very tliin bridge above the river. 

Next morning Baba Yaga awoke and found that the mangy 
colt was gone. She rushed off in pursuit, galloping in an. iron 
mortar as fast as she could, urging it on ^vith a pestle, and sweep* 
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ing her traces with a broom. She galloped to the river of fire, 
looked, and thought: “The bridge is good.” She rode on the 
bridge, and as soon as she reached the middle it broke; and 
Baba Yaga fell into the river and died a cruel death. Prince 
Ivan fed his colt in the green meadows and it became a mar- 
velous steed. The prince rode to Maria Morevna. She ran out to 
meet him, threw herself on his neck, and cried: “How has God 
brought you back to life?” “In such and such a ^vay,” he said. 
“Come with me.** “I am afraid. Prince Ivan, If Kosbehey 
catches you, he ^vill again cut you to pieces.” “No, he wll 
not catch me ! I now have a magnificent mighty steed that flies 
like a bird.*’ They mounted the steed and rode off. 

Koshchey the Deathless was returning home and bis steed 
stumbled under him. “ Wliy do you stumble, you hungry jade?” 
be cried. “Do you sense a mishap?” “Prince Ivan was here and 
has carried off Maria Morevna.” “And can we overtake them?” 
“God knows ! Prince Ivan now has a mighty steed better than 
myself.” “No, I won’t endtu'e thisl” said Koshchey the Death- 
less. “I’ll pursue him!” After a long time or a short time, be 
caught up with Prince Ivan, jumped to the ground, and tried 
to cut him do^vm ^vith his sharp saber. At that moment Prince 
Ivan’s steed s^vung a hoof 'with all his strength and struck 
Koshchey the Deathless, smashing his head, and the prince 
finished him off %vith his mace. Thereupon llie prince gathered 
together a pile of wood, made a fire, burned Koshchey the 
Deathless, and scattered his ashes to the tviDd. Maria Morevna 
sat on Koshebey’s steed, and Prince Ivan on bis o>vn, and they 
went to see first the raven, llien the eagle, and last the falcon. 
Wherever they went, they were received \vith joy, “Ah, Prince 
Ivan,” everyone said, ‘Sve had given up hope of ever seeing 
you again. Indeed, you have not taken all these pains for noth- 
ing; such a beauty as Maria Morevna could be sought through- 
out tlie world, but her equal coidd never be found!” They 
visited and feasted and rode bade to their oivn kingdom; uhen 
they came there, they began to live and prosper and drink 
mead. 
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THE SOLDIER AND THE KING 


I N A CERTAIN* KINGDOM ID fl certoiD Inod tLere lived a peasant 
wlio bad two sons. The elder son was drafted to serve as a 
soldier. He served his sovereign loyally and tnithfiilly, 
and was so fortunate that in a few years he was promoted to the 
rank of general. At that time there was a new reerwitment, and 
his younger brother w'as taken into sen'ice; the hoy had his 
skull shaved, and it so happened that he was sent to tlic same 
regiment in which his brother was a general. The new recruit 
recognized the general, hut he got nothing for his trouble ; his 
brother said bluntly: “I don’t know you, and don’t you try to 
know me.” 

One day the soldier stood on guard near the general’s quar- 
ters; the general was then giving a banquet, and many officers 
and fine gentlemen had come to attend it. The soldier saw that 
others were feasting and making merry while he had nothing, 
and began to weep bitter tears. TTie guests asked him: “Soldier, 
why are you weeping?” “How can I help weeping?” he said. 
“My o^mbrother is making merry and does not remember me.” 
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The guests told this to tlic general, who fell into a rage; “Don’t 
believe him, he is lying, the fool!” He ordered his brother to be 
relieved of guard duty and to be punished wth three hundred 
lashes for having dared to claim kinship 'with the general. 
The soldier felt humiliated; he put on his campaign stiit and 
deserted from the regiment. 

After a long time or a short time, he c.ame to a thick forest 
that was almost never entered by anyone, and stayed there, 
living on berries and roots. Soon after^vard tbc king went 
bunting, accompanied by a great retinue; they galloped in the 
open field, set their hounds loose, blew their trumpets, and 
began to enjoy themselves. Suddenly a beautiful slag darted 
past the king and jumped into a river; he swam across and 
vanished in the forest. The king swam across and galloped after 
him for a long time. He looked about bim, but the stag was out 
of sight; the other hunters remained far behind and he was 
surrounded by a dark, thick forest. He did not know where to 
go, there was no path in sight He wandered until sunset and 
grew very tired. He met the runa^vay soldier, who said; “Good 
evening, my good fellow, how have you happened to come 
here?” “I went out hunting and lost my way in the woods,” 
said the king. “Lead me out to the road, brother.” “But who are 
you?” “A servant of the king.” “Well, it is dark now; let us go 
to spend the night in a ravine, and tomorrow morning 1 shall 
lead you out to the road.” 

They went to find a place to spend the night, and after some 
time saw a little hut. “God has been kind to us and showed us a 
shelter,” said the soldier. ^*Let us go in.” They entered the hut, 
and inside they found an old woman. “Good evening, grand- 
mother,” said the soldier. “Good evening, soldier.” “Give us 
food and drink.” “I would gladly cat myself, but I have nothing 
in lJ3e “You sre JyiBg, nW sjtiH the sej^ier, arid 

began to rummage in the stove and on the shelves. He dis- 
covered that the old woman was well supplied with wine and all 
kinds of food. They sat at table, had a good supper, and went 
to sleep in the attic. The soldier said to the king ; “God protects 
him who protects himself. Let one of us rest while the other 
keeps watch.” They cast lots, and it fell to the king to keep 
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ivatch first. Tlie soldier gave the watcher his short saber, and 
stationed him at the door, bidding the king not to fall asleep 
and to rouse him at once should something happen; then he 
went to sleep, wondering ^vhether his companion would he a 
good guard. “Perhaps he •won’t be able to keep awake from 
lack of habit,” he thought, “hut I ivill keep an eye on him.” 

The king stood for some time, then he began to feel sleepy. 
“Wliy are you swaying?” the soldier called to him. “Are you 
sleepy?” “No,” said the king. “Be careful!” said the soldier. 
The king stood for a quarter of an hour and again began to 
drowse. “Eh, friend,” said the soldier, “aren’t you sleeping?” 
“No, I have no intention of sleeping.” “Well, should you fall 
asleep, you wll have to ansiver for it.” The king stood for 
another quarter of an hour; his legs gave way under him, he 
dropped on the ground and fell asleep. The soldier jumped up, 
tookhis saber, and began to thrash the king, repeating: “Is that 
the way to keep watch? I served ten years, and my superiors 
never forgave me a single mistake; apparently you have never 
been taught anything. I forgave you the first and the second 
time, but the third fault cannot be forgiven. Well, lie do\vn to 
sleep now, I ^vill keep ^vatch myself.” 

Tlie king lay down to sleep and the soldier stood guard. 
Suddenly there was a noise of stamping and whistling: robbers 
had come to the hut, and the old woman went out to meet them 
and said: “We have guests here.” “That is fine, grandmother! 
We have been riding all night for nothing, and our luck has 
now come to our house. But first let us eat supper. “But our 
guests have eaten and drunk everything.” “They must be bold 
fellows! Where are they?” “They went to sleep in the attic.” 
“Well,” said one of the robbers, “I’ll go up and take care of 
them.” He took a big knife and began to climb to the attic, 
but be had no sooner stuck his head through the door than the 
soldier g^vmng his saber, and the head rolled. The soldier 
pulled in the body and stood waiting to see what would happen 
next. The robbers waited and waited, and said: “Why is he 
dallying there all this time?” They sent another one of tlieir 
band; the soldier slew him too. Thus in a short time he slew 
all the robbers. 
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At d-iybreak tlie king awoke, saw tlie corpses, and a«ked 
“Hey, soldier, wlntkind o£ place is tins’” The soldier told him 
about everything that had happened, and then they went doivn 
fromtheattic Thesoldiersawdieold womamndcried “Wait, 
you old hag’ I’ll settle ) our account So that’s what your house 
is — a robbers’ den ’ Give me all your money at once The old 
woman opened a chest filled ivith gold, the soldier poured gold 
into his knapsack, stuffed all his pockets, and said to Ins com 
panion “Take some too’” The king answered “No, brother 
I don’t need it , our king has plenty of money even without this, 
and since he has it, we too can have it ” “Well, just as you 
like,” said the soldier, and led him out of the woods When they 
came to the highway, the soldier said “Follow this road, in an 
hour you ivill be in town ” “Fareivell,” said the king, “thanks 
for your kindness Come to visit me. I’ll help you make your 
fortune, man ” “It’s no use lying to you, I am a deserter and if 
I show myself lu t oivn, I wiU be caught at once ” “Do not doubt 
my word, soldier’ The king favors me very much, if I speak to 
him on your behalf, and tell him about your courage, he will 
not only forgive you but even reward you ” “But where can I 
find you’” “Come straight to the royal palace ” “Very well, 
then. I’ll come tomorrow ” 

The king took leave of the soldier, went along the highway, 
came to hia capital, and without waiting gave orders to all 
the guardhouses, posts, and patrols to be on tbe alert and as 
soon as a certain soldier showed himself, to give lum the honors 
due a general Nett day, as soon as the soldier appeared at the 
city gate, all the guards ran out and saluted him as they would a 
general The soldier wondered what that could mean, and 
asked “Whom are you saluting’” tliey answered “You, 
soldier’” He took a handful of gold out of his knapsack and 
gave It to the guards as a lip He walked in the town , wherever 
he appeared, the guards saluted him — ^Iie hardly had time to 
tip them all “What a chatterbox the king’s servant is !” thought 
the soldier “He has blurted out to everyone that I have plenty 
of money ” He came to tbe palace, and tliere troops had been 
assembled and the king met him, dressed in the same clothes 
in which he had gone hunting 
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When the soldier realized ivitli whom he had spent the niglit 
in the woods, he was terribly frightened. “So this is the king,” 
he tliought. “And I thrashed him w'ith my saber as tliough he 
were a comrade.” The king took him by his hand, thanked him 
before the assembled troops for rescuing his king, and rc> 
warded him wtli the rank of general. At the same time the king 
demoted the elder brotlier and made him a simple private, to 
teach him not to disavow his own kin in the future. 


/ 62 _ 

THE SORCERESS 

I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM tlicrc lived a king whose daughter was 
a sorceress. At the king’s court there was a priest, and the 
priest had a ten-year-old son who every day went to a cer- 
tain old woman to Icam bow to read. One day the hoy happened 
to return from his lesson late at night; as he >v’cnt by Uic king’s 
palace be looked in at a window. At that window sat the prin- 
cess, making her toilet. She took off her bend, soaped it, rinsed it 
in clear ivatcr, combed her hair tvitli a comb, plaited a tress, 
and then put her head back in its place. The hoy marveled — 
“How cunning she is, a real inagidan!” He returned home and 
told everj'one that he bad seen the princess without her head. 
Suddenly tlie king's daughter fell very ill. She called her 
father and said to him: “If I die, make the priest’s son read 
the psalter over me three nights in succession.” The princess 
died, was put in a coflin, and carried to the church. The king 
summoned the priest and asked: “Do youhave a son?” “I have. 
Your Majesty.” “Then let him read the psalter over my 
daughter three nights in succession.” The priest returned home 
and told his son to make ready. 

In the morning the priest’s son went to his lesson and sat 
listless over his book. “Why are you so sad?” the old woman 
asked him. “How can I help being sad ivben I am sure that I am 
to perish?” “Wbat do you mean? Explain yourself!” “I must 
read the psalter over the princess, and she is a sorceress.” “I 
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knew that before you did,” the old woman said. “But do not be 
afraid. Here is a knife for you; when you come to the church, 
make a circle round you, read the psalter, and do not look 
behind you. Whatever happens, whatever terrors beset you, 
keep on reading and reading. But if you look back, you %viU be 
altogether lost.” At night the boy went to the church, traced a 
circle around himself with his knife, and began to read from 
the psalter. On the stroke of twelve, the lid of the coffin opened, 
the princess sat up, jumped out, and cried: “Aha, now I will 
show you what it means to look in at my window and tell people 
what you sawl” She tried to jump at llie priest's son, but could 
not cross the circle. Then she began to let loose all kinds of 
terrors; but no matter what she did, the boy kept on reading 
without looking behind him. At daybreak the princess hurled 
herself into the coffin as fast ns she could. 

On the next night the same events took place; the priest's 
son was not frightened, read without stopping till daybreak, 
and in the 'morning went to the old woman. She asked him: 
“Well,' did you see the terrors?” “I did, grandmother.” “To- 
night it '(Wll be worse. Here are a hammer and four nails for 
you; drive the nails into the four comers of the coffin, and 
it'hen you begin to read the psalter, put the hammer in froj t 
of you.” At night the boy went to the church and did as the old 
woman had told him to do. On the stroke of twelve the coffin 
lid fell to the floor, and the princess rose up' and began to fly 
in all directions and to threaten the priest's son. She let loose 
great terrors, then still greater ones; the boy fancied that a fire 
had broken out in the chnrch, tliat tlic flames were enveloping 
all the walls, hut he stood in his place and kept on reading 
ivithout looking behind Inm, Before daybreak the princess 
hurled herself into her coffin; then tlie fire was gone, and the 
whole devilish spectacle vanished. In tlje morning the king 
came to the church; he found the coffin opened, and the 
princess lying in it face downward. “What is this?” he asked 
the hoy, who then told him everything. The king ordered an 
aspen spike to he tlinist into bis daughter's chest and had her 
buried in tlie ground. And he rewarded the priest's son 'willi 
money and land. 
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/^3 

ILYA MVROMETS 
AND TUB DRAGON 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM in a Certain land there lived a peasant 
and his Avife. They lived richly, had plenty of everything, 
and possessed a large fortune. One day as ^ey sat together 
the husband said : “We have plenty of everything, but we have 
no children. Let us pray to God ; perhaps He will bless us ivith 
a child at least in our last years, in our old age.” They prayed 
to God, and the woman became pregnant; and when her time 
came she gave birth to a hoy. A year went by, and two years, 
and three years, hut the babe's legs did not move as legs move ; 
eighteen years went by, and still he sat as though legless. 

One day the father and mother went to mow hay and the son 
remained alone. An old beggar came to him asking for alms. 
'Tiittle host, give an old man alms for Christ's sake.” He 
answered : “Holy old man, I cannot give yon alms, I am legless.” 
The old beggar entered the house. “Now,” he said, “rise from 
your bed, give me a pitcher.” Ilya gave him a pitcher. “Now,” 
Said the old man, “bring me some water.” The boy brought 
water and handed it to the old man, saying; “Here, holy old 
man.” The old man gave it hack to him, saying: “Drink all the 
water in tliis pitcher!” Then he sent Hya again for water, 
saying; “Bring me another pitcher of water.” As the hoy 
went to get the ^vater, he made his way along by holding to 
the trees ; whenever he grasped a tree, he tore it out by the 
roots. The holy old man asked him; “Do you feel strength in 
yourself?” “I do, holy old man. I now have great strength: if 
a ring were fastened to the world, I could turn it over.” When 
he brought the second pitcher of water, the old man drank half 
of it and gave him the other half to drink ; his strength lessened. 

The strength you have now,” said the old man, “will be just 
the right amount.” Ihen the old man prayed to God and went 
a^vay, saying ; “Stay here with God.” 
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The boy grew Avcary of lying about, bo be went to dig in the 
woods, to try bis strength. And tlic people were terrified at the 
amount of n'ork he did and the huge quantity of wood he piled 
up. The father and mother came back from hay mowing and 
saw that the whole forest was dug up, and they wondered who 
had done it. They came closer. The wife said to her huBhand: 
“Look, it is our Uyushenka who is digging!” “You fool,” he 
answered, “how can it he Ilyuslicnka? Wliat nonsense !” Tliey 
came up to the hoy. “AIi my God, Iiow did this come about?” 
Hya said: “A holy old man came to me and asked for alms. I 
said to him: ‘Holy old man, I cannot give you alms, because 
I have no legs.’ So he entered the house and told me to rise 
from my bed and to give him a pitcher. I got up and gave him a 
pitcher. Then he told me to bring him water. I brought him 
water and Landed it to him. He told me to drink all the tvater 
in the pitcher. I drank it, and a great strength arose in me.” 

The peasants gathered in tlie street and said among them* 
selves: “Behold what a mighty champion he has become, how 
much he has dug up! We must tell people about him in the 
city.” And so the sovereign learned about this mighty cham* 
pion; he summoned Ilya to Ins presence, found him to his 
liking, and dressed him in a fitting garment. He pleased every* 
one and began to serve well, Tlie sovereign said: “You are a 
mighty champion; could you lift up my castle?” “Yes, Your 
Majesty, I can even raise it on one side, just the way you 
•want it.” 

The tsar had a fair daughter, so beautiful tliat no mind can 
imagine her nor pen describe her. And she was to Ilya’s liking, 
and he wanted to marry her. 

One day the tsar went to another kingdom, to anotlier king. 
He came to that king, and that king too had a very handsome 
cfacigiffer, sad a tfi'e}re’}teaded dca^a fooJL* Ca ilyta§ to hec and 
he wthered her young life; she was completely worn out. The 
tsar said to that king; *T have a mighty champion who will 
kill the twelve*headed dragon.” Tlie king said: “Please send 
him to me.” When the tsar returned he said to his tsarina ; “A 
twelve-headed dragon took to flying to such and such a king’s 
daughter, he sucked her young life dry, he wore her out alto- 
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gelher ’’And llicn lieenid **Ii}aI\ano\]cIi, could )ou not help 
licr, could }ou not shj that dngon’ * “Yes, Your Jlnjesl), 1 
can and^Nill sHj liim ” 

The tsar said “You \vill go bj stagecoach and follows such 
and «uch roads” “I avill go on liorschack, alone Gi\c me a 
horse ” “Go to the stable,” said the t^ar “Choose any hor«e 
j oil like ” But in another room tlic tsar’s daughter begged him 
* Do nolgojilja IianoMch ThelwcUc headed dragon aall slay 
> ou, ) ou av on’t be able to a anqiitsh luni ” lie said “Please do 
not fear anj thing , I shall return safe and sound ” lie av cut to 
tlie stable to clioo«e a horse He came to the first horse, put lus 
hands on him, and the horse stumbled He tried all the liorscs 
in the stable, asheneaer he put bis hand on one, it stumbled — 
not one could bear Uic aveight of bis band lie came to the very 
last horse, v\hich stood neglected in a corner, and struck him 
on the back with his hand , the borsc only neighed And II) a 
said “Here is my faithful servant, he did not stumble” He 
went to the t«ar “Your Majesty, I have chosen a horse, a 
faitliful servant” He v\a8 sent off with honors and pra)ers 
vmc said for his safety 

He sat on his good steed and rode for a long time or a short 
lime, till he came to a moimtam, it was n very sleep and very 
high mountain, and it was all covered with sand , he rode up it 
v\ itli great effort On the mountain stood a post, and on the post 
three roads were indicated, and die inscription said * If )Ou 
follow the first road, you will lie sated, but your steed will be 
hungry If you follow tlie second road, ) our horse will he sated, 
but you y ourself will be hungry If y ou follow the third road, 
you will be slain ” He followed the third road, although the 
inscription said that on this road he would he slam , for he had 
confidence inTuimseM Tor along time or a short liraehe rode 
in tlnck forests, so thick that one could not see anything Then 
av\ade clearing appeared in the forest, and on the clearing stood 
a little hut He rode up to the hut and said “Little hut, little 
hut, turn your hack to the forest, and your front to me ” The 
hut turned around, stood willi its back to tbe forest and its 
front to bim He climbed down from bis good steed, and tied 
bim to a post Baba Yaga heard tlus and said ‘ Wlio is that 
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insolent fellow? My father and my grandfather never heard 
of a Russian breath, hut now I will see a Russian being wth 
myoivn eyes.” 

She struck the door wth her wand and the door opened. She 
took a curved scythe, and tried to take the champion by his 
neck and cut off his head. “Wait, Baba Yaga,” he said, “I will 
show you.” He tore the scythe out of her hands, seized her 
by her hair, struck her, and said: “You should first ask me of 
what lineage I am, of what birth and what character, and 
whither I am going.” So she asked him: “Of what family are 
you, of what birth, and whither are you going?” “My name is 
Ilya Ivanovich, and I am going to such and such a place.” She 
said : “Dya Ivanovicli, please come into my room.” He entered 
her room ; she seated him at table, served bim meat and drink, 
and sent ber maid to heat a bath for bim. He ate and be 
steamed bimself, stayed tiro days in Baba Yaga's house, and 
made ready to go on his way again. Baba Yaga said: “I will 
give you a letter to my sister telling her not to harm you but to 
receive you tvitU honor. Otherwise she wll slay you as soon 
as she sees you.” She gave him the letter and bade him farewell 
trith fitting honors. 

The champion mounted his good steed and rode through 
thick forests; he rode for a long time or a short time. The 
forest was so thick that one could not see in it He came to a 
clearing, a wide clearing, and on it stood a hut. He rode up to 
the hut, climbed do^vu from his good steed, and tied him to a 
post. Baba Yaga heard him tying his steed and cried: “What is 
this? My father and ray grandfather never heard of a Russian 
breath, and now I will see a Russian being irith zny o^vn eyes.” 
She struck the door with her wand and the door opened. She 
swung her saber at Ilya’s neck, but he said: “You cannot fight 
with me; here is a letter your sister gave me.” She read tlie 
letter and received him honorably: “Welcome, be my guest,” 
she said. Rya Ivanovich came in. She seated him at table, 
served him meats, wines, and sweets, and sent her maid to heat 
a bath for him. Having eaten, he went to steam himself in the 
bath. He stayed with Baba Yaga for tu^o days ond took a rest; 
his good steed also took a rest. Wlien he mounted his good 
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steed, she saw him off with honor. She said: “Now, Hya 
Ivanovich, you will not be able to continue on your way. 
Solovey the Robber is lurking very near here ; his nest is built 
on seven oaks; he will not let you come within thirty versts 
of him, he wll deafen you ’ivith his whistling.” 

He rode for a long time or a short time, till he came to a 
place where he heard the whistle of Solovey the Robber, and 
when he came up halfw.'jy, his steed stumbled. He said: “My 
good steed, do not stumble! Serve me.” He rode up to Solovey 
the Robber, who kept on whistling. When he came up to the 
robber’s nest, Ilya took an arrow, drew his how, and shot at 
him — and Solovey fell from his nest. When he was on the 
ground, Ilya struck him once, in such a way that he stimned 
him hut did not slay him; then he put the robber in his saddle* 
bag and rode to the king’s castle. 

He was seen from the castle and there someone said: 
“Solovey the Robber is carrying someone in his saddlebag.” 
The champion rode up to the castle and handed the guard a 
paper. His paper was given to the king, who read it and ordered 
him to be admitted. The king said to Ilya Ivanovich: “Order 
Solovey the Robber to whistle.” Solovey the Robber said: 
“You should give food and drink to Solovey the Robber; my 
mouth is parched.” They brought him wine and he said : “What 
is a quart to me? Better bring me a good-sized cask.” Tliey 
brought a cask of 'ivine and poured it into a pail. Solovey drank 
it in one gulp and said: “If Solovey the Robber had two pails 
more, he ivould drink them too.” But he was not given any 
more. The king said again to Ilya : “Now order him to whistle.” 
Dya ordered Solovey to whistle, but he took the king and all his 
family under his arm, saying: “I must keep you here or he' 
^vould deafen you.” When Solovey the Robber whistled, Rya 
Ivanovich could hardly stop him; he had to strike him with 
his mace, or all of them would have fallen to the ground. 

The king said to Ilya Ivanovich: “Will you do me the service 
that I ask you? There is a twelve-headed dragon that flies to 
my daughter; will you slay him?” Rya said: “At your service. 
Your Royal Majesty 1 1 will do whatever you ask me.” “Please, 
Hya Ivanovich, at such and such an hour the dragon will come 
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to see my daughter, so do your best.” “At your service. Your 
Royal Majesty.” 

The princess lay in her room; on the stroke of twelve the 
dragon came to her. The dragon and Dya began to fight; each 
time Hya struck, one of the dragon’s heads rolled — one stroke, 
one head off. They fought for a long time or a short time, till 
only one head remained. And Ilya cut off the dragon’s last 
head : he struck it -with his mace and smashed it altogether. The 
princess rose up joyfully, came to Hya, and thanked him ; then 
she told her father and mother that the dragon was dead, that 
Hya had cut off all his heads. The king said: “I thank you. 
Won’t you serve for some time in my kingdom?” “No,” said 
Hya, “I want to go to my o^vn land.” The king let him go, giving 
him great honors, and he rode hack on the same road by which 
he had come. When he came to ihe first Haba Yaga to spend 
the night in her house, she recched him with honor; when he 
came to the second, she too received him with all honor. He 
came to his own land and gave the tsar a paper from the king 
whom he had aided. The tsar received him 'with honor, and the 
tsar’s daughter had waited for bim -with great impatience. 
“Now, father, may I become his wife?” she said. Her father 
did not oppose her wll. “Well, if such is your desire, marry 
him.” They wedded and are living to this day. 


returned to liis bouse ; be bad lost one eye, and in tbe bam there 
was even more uproarious laughter than before. 

In tbe morning tbe worker said : “Eb, master, go and count 
the pots, see bow many have been made in one night” Tbe 
master counted : there were forty thousand. “Well,” tbe ^vorker 
said, “now prepare ten cords of wood for me; tonight I wll 
bake tbe pots.” Exactly at midnight tbe evil spirit cried out in 
a loud voice; imps came running to him from every corner; 
they smashed up all tbe pots, threw tbe shards into tbe oven, 
and began to bake them. And tbe master came to tbe barn and 
found a little crack and looked in. “Well, all tbe pots are 
broken,” be thought Next day the worker called him and said: 
“Come and see bow well I have worked.” Tbe master came to 
look and found that all of the forty thousand pots were whole 
— one was better than tbe'otber. On tlie third night tbe evil 
spirit called tbe imps together, painted tbe pots with various 
colors, and put them all on one cart 

They wailed till market day and carried tbe pots to town 
to sell them, and the evil spirit ordered bis imps to run to all tbe 
bouses, through all tbe streets, and invite tbe people to buy 
tbe pots. Cro^tfds came to tbe market, thronged around tbe 
potter, and in half an hour bought all bis merchandise. Tbe 
peasant drove home •with a bagful of money. “Now,” said tbe 
evil spirit, “let us share the profits.” They shared half-and-half. 
Tbe devil tookbis lot, said farewell to tbe master, and vanished. 
A week later tbe peasant went to town wtb bis pots. He stood 
in the market place a long time, but no one bought from him; 
all tbe people passed him by and swore at him in the most 
abusive language. “We know your pots, you old dotard. They 
look pretty, but tbe moment you put water into them they fall 
to pieces. No, brother, you won’t cheat us again.” They ceased 
buying pots from him altogether. Finally tbe peasant ivas com- 
pletely ruined. Out of grief be took to drinking and began to 
spend all bis time lying around in alehouses. 
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THE DEVIL 

WHO WAS A POTTER 


A POTTER WAS mtjviSG aloogfl road when be toet a passer-by, 
who said : “Hire me as your worker.” “But do you know 
Lhow to make pots?” the potter asked him. “I do, very 
well indeed,” the stranger said. They made a bargain, shook 
hands on it, and drove on together. When they came to the 
potter’s home, the worker said: “Now master, prepare forty 
carts of clay; tomorrow I shall set to work.” The master pre- 
pared forty carts of clay, and the worker, who was an evil 
spirit, said to the potter: “I shall work at night; do not come 
to my bam.” “Wliy ?” “Just don’t. If you do come, I warn you, 
you will get into trouble.” Dark night came. On the stroke of 
twelve, the evil spirit cried out in a loud voice, and a number- 
less host of imps gathered around him and began to fashion 
pottery ; thunderous pounding, clatter and laughter resounded 
afr o%er the jaref. TTie master couM not restrain himscff ancf 
^vcnt to scc^vhat all the noise was about. He came to the bam, 
looked through a crack, and saw the devils squatting there and 
molding pots. Only one lame one was not working, but keeping 
watch; he caught sight of the master, seized a lump of clay, 
hurled it, and hit the potter straight in the eye. The master 
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returned to bisliouse; beliadlost one eye, and in the bam there 
was even more uproarious laughter than before. 

In the morning the worker said: “Eh, master, go and count 
the pots, see how many have been made in one night” The 
master counted : there were forty thousand. “Well,” the worker 
said, “now prepare ten cords of wood for me; tonight I wll 
bake the pots.” Exactly at midnight the evil spirit cried out in 
a loud voice; imps came running to him from every comer; 
they smashed tip all the pots, threw the shards into the oven, 
and began to bake them. And the master came to the bam and 
found a little crack and looked in. “Well, oil the pots are 
broken,” he thoughL Next day the worker called him and said: 
“Come and see how well I have worked.” The master came to 
look and found that all of the forty thousand pots were whole 
— one was better than the'other. On the third night the evil 
spirit called the imps together, painted the pots with various 
colors, and put them all on one cart. 

They wailed till market day and carried the pots to town 
to sell them, and the evil spirit ordered his imps to run to all the 
houses, through all the streets, and invite the people to buy 
the pots. Crowds came to tlie market, thronged around the 
potter, and in half an hour bought all his merchandise. The 
peasant drove home ivith a bagfi^ of money. “Now,” said the 
evil spirit, “let us share the proflts.” They shared half«and*half. 
The devil tookhis lot, said farewell to the master, and vanished. 
A week later the peasant went to to^vn wlh his pots. He stood 
in the market place a long time, but no one bought from him; 
all the people passed him by and swore at him in the most 
abusive language. “We know your pots, you old dotard. They 
look pretty, but the moment you pul water into them they fall 
to pieces. No, brother, you won’t cheat us again.” They ceased 
buying pots from him altogether. Finally the peasant was com- 
pletely ruined. Out of grief he took to drinking and began to 
spend all his time lying aroimd in alehouses. 
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CLEVER ANSWERS 


A SOLDIER HAD SERVED in his regiment for fully twenty-five 
/\\ years ivithout ever having seen the tsar in person. Wlien 
XjX-he returned home and was questioned about the tsar, he 
did not know what to say. His parents and friends began to 
taunt him. “You served for twenty-five years,” they said, “yet 
you never saw the tsar.” The soldier felt humiliated, so he made 
ready and went to have a look at the tsar. He came to the palace. 
The tsar asked him : “What have you come for, soldier?” “Your 
Majesty, I served you and God for a full twenty-five years, yet 
I never saw you in person; so I have come to look at you.” 
“Well, look your fill.” The soldier walked around the tsar three 
times examining him. Tiie tear said: “Am I handsome?” “Yes, 
Your Majesty,” ansn^ered the soldier. “And noir, soldier, tell 
roe — is it far from heaven to earth?” “It is so far that when a 
noise is made there, we can hear it here.” “And is the earth 
wide?” “The sun rises over there and sets over here: that’s the 
tridth of the earth.” “And is the earth deep?” “I had a grand- 
father who died about ninety years ago. He was buried in the 
earth and since then has never come home ; so it roust be deep.” 
Tiien the tsar sent the soldier to prison, saying: “Keep your 
eyes open, soldier! I will send you thirty geese; try to pluck a 
feather out of each one.” “Very well,” the soldier said. 

The tsar summoned thirty ivealthy merchants and proposed 
the same riddles to them that he had proposed to the soldier; 
they racked their brains but were unable to answer the 
questions, and the tsar ordered them to be put in prison. The 
soldier asked them : “Honorable merchants, why have you been 
imprisoned?” “The tsar asked us how far heaven is from earth, 
how wide the earth is, and how deep it is ; but we are uneducated 
people and could not find the answers.” “If each one of you -will 
give me a thousand rubles, I ivill tell you the answers.” “Gladly, 
brother, only tell us.” 

The soldier took a thousand rubles from each and told them 
how to solve the tsar’s riddles. Two days later the tsar sum- 
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moned the merchants and the soldier before him ; he proposed 
the same riddles to the merchants, and as soon as they answered 
correctly, he let them go. Then he said to the soldier: “Well, 
have you managed to pluck a feather from each?” “Yes, Your 
Majesty, and it ivas a golden feather, too.” “And ho^v far is it 
to your home?” “It cannot be seen from here, so it must be 
far.” “Here is a thousand rubles for you ; God speed you.” The 
soldier returned home and began to live a carefree and easy 
life. 


DIVIDING THE GOOSE 


O NCE THERE WAS a poor peasant who had many children, 
but no possessions except one goose. He saved this 
' goose for a long time;but hunger is nothing to be trifled 
wth — and things had reached such a point that he had noth- 
ing to eat So the peasant killed the goose, roasted it, and put 
it on the table. So far^ so good ; but he had no bread and not a 
grain of salt. He said to his ivife: “How can we eat the goose 
\vithout bread or salt? Perhaps I should take the goose to the 
barin as a gift and ask him for bread.” “Well, go wth God,” 
said his wife. 

The peasant came to the barin and said : “I have brought you 
a goose as a gift. You are welcome to all I have ; do not disdain 
it, little father.” “Thanks, peasant, thanks; now divide the 
goose among us, Avithout doing ^vrong to anyone.” Now this 
barin had a wife, t^vo sons, and two daughters — all in all there 
were six in his family. The peasant ^vas given a knife and he 
began to carve and divide the goose. He cut off the head and 
gave it to the barin. “You are the head of the house,” he said, 
“so it is fitting that you should have the head.” He cut off the 
pope’s nose and gave it to the barin’s wife, saying: “Your busi- 
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ness IS to sit nj the house and take care of it so here is the 
pope’s nose for you ” He cut off the legs and gave them to the 
sons, saying “Here is ‘i leg for each of you, to trample your 
father’s paths with ” And to each daughter he gave a wing 
“You won’t stay long ivith your father and mother, when you 
grow up, off you will fly And I,” he said, “I’m ]ust a stupid 
peasant, so I’ll take what is left ” Thus be got most of the goose 
The barm laughed, gave the peasant \vane to drink, rewarded 
him with bread, and sent him home 

A nch peasant heard about this, envied the poor one, roasted 
five geese, and took them to the harm “What do you want, 
peasant’” asked the barm “I have brought Your Grace five 
geese as a gifL” ‘‘Thanks, brother^ Now apportion them among 
us without domg avrong to anyone ” The peasant tried this and 
that, but saw no way of dividing the geese equally He just stood 
there scratching his head Hie barm sent for the poor peasant 
and told him to divide the geese He took one goose, gave it to 
the barm and his wf e, and said “Now you are three ” He gave 
another goose to the two sons and a third one to the two daugh 
tera, saying “Now you also are threes ” The last pair of geese 
he took for himself, saying “Now I and the geese are another 
three ” The barm said “You arc a clever fellow, you have 
managed to give everyone an equal share and you have not for 
gotten yourself either ” He rewarded the poor peasant ivith 
money and drove out the rich one 
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THE FEATHER OF F I N I S T, 
TJIE BRIGHT FALCON 


O NCE THERE LIVED an old man who had three daughters 
I the two elder ones were fond of frills and furbeloivB, 
but the youngest was concerned only with household 
ta«ks One day the father made ready to go to town and asked 
his daughters ivhat they wanted him to buy for them The 
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elilest said: “Buy me clodi for a dress/’ The second said ibc 
same tiling. “And wliat sliall I bay for you, my beloved daugb* 
ter?” tlie father asked the j'oangest. “My dear father, buy me 
a feather of Finist the Bright Falcon,” The father said farewell 
to them and went to loivTi; he bought enough cloth for dresses 
for his two cider daughters, but nowhere could he find a feather 
of Finist tlic Bright Falcon. He rclvirncd home, and his elder 
daughters were overjoyed wdth their new cloth. “But I could 
not find a feather of Finist the Bright Falcon for you,” he said 
to the youngest. “So he it,” she said, “perhaps next time you 
tvill have better luck.” Tlie elder sisters cut their cloth, made 
tliemselves dresses, and made fun of tlicir younger sister, hut 
she only kept silent. 

The father again made ready to go to tomi and asked : “Well, 
my daughters, what shall I buy for you?” The first and tlie 
second each asked for a kcrclucf, hut the youngest said: “Buy 
me a feather of Finist the Bright Falcon.” The father tvent to 
toivn, bought t^vo kerchiefs, hut could not find the feather. He 
returned home and said: “All, my daughter, again I could not 
find a feather of Finist tlie Bright Falcon.” “Never mind, 
fatlier, perhaps you wll have better luck next time.” 

The father made ready to go to tonn a third time and asked 
his daughters what he should buy for them. The elder ones 
said; “Buy us earrings.” But the youngest again said: “Buy 
me a feather of Finist the Bright Falcon.” Tlie father bought 
two pairs of gold earrings and began to look for the feather, 
but no one had ever heard of that falcon; he became sad and 
left toivn. He had no sooner passed througli the gate Mian he 
met an old man carrying a little box. “Wlint are you carrying, 
old man?” “A feather of Finist the Bright Falcon.” “Wliat do 
you want for it?” “FIl take a thousand.” The father paid this 
sum and galloped home with the little box. His daughters came 
out to meet him. “Well, my beloved daughter,” he said to the 
youngest, “at last I have brought n present for you. Take it.” 
The youngest daughter almost jumped ivith joy; she took the 
box, began to kiss and fondle it, and pressed it tightly to her 
bosom. 

Alter supper all of them went to tbeir rooms to sleep; the 
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youngest daugliter too went to her room, and opened her box , 
the feather of Fmist the Bnght Falcon flew out at once, it 
struck the floor and a handsome prince appeared before the 
maiden They began to speakto each other, tvith sweet and lov* 
mg words The elder sisters overheard them and ashed “Little 
sister, ivith whom are you talking’” “With myself,” said the 
lovely maiden “Well then, open the door ” The pnnce struck 
the floor and turned into a feather, the maiden put the feather 
back in the box and opened the door The sisters looked in all 
the corners but found no one As soon as they had left the 
lovely maiden opened the window, took out the feather, aud 
said “LTy, my feather, into the open field , stay there until the 
right time comes ” The feather turned into a bnght falcon and 
flew into the open field 

The next night Fmist the Bright Falcon came flying to his 
maiden , they began to talk merrily The elder sisters overheard 
them and straightway ran to tlieir father “Father, someone 
comes to see our sister at mgbt, even now he is in there talking 
withher ” The father arose and went to his youngest daughter’s 
room, hut the pnnce had long since turned into the feather and 
lay in the box “Ah, you malicious girls,” the father scolded 
his elder daughters, “why do you accuse her falsely’ Better 
mind your own business ” 

The next day the sisters hit upon a ruse at nightfall, when 
llie yard was quite dark, they took a ladder, gathered sharp 
knives and needles, and stuck tlicm in the lovely maiden’s 
•windoiv At night Finist the Bnght Falcon came flying He 
struggled and struggled, but could not get into the room, be 
only cut his ivings ’‘Farewell, lovely maiden,” he said, “if you 
decide to find me, look for me beyond thrice mne lands, in the 
ihnce tenth kingdom But before you can find me, the goodly 
youth, 5 ou mil wear out three pairs of iron shoes, break three 
cast iron staves, and gnaw away three stone wafers ” But the 
maiden slept on, although she heard these unkind words in 
her sleep, she could not waken and nnsc 

In the morning she woke and sau knives and needles stuck 
in the mndow, and blood tridviing from them She wrung her 
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Lands “Ah my God * My sisters must Lave killed my beloved 
Slraighti\ay she made ready and left Lome She ran to a smithy, 
forged for herself tliree pairs of iron shoes and three cast iron 
staves, provided herself ivith three stone wafers, and set out 
to «eek Finist the Bright Falcon 

She walked and walked, and wore out one pair of shoes, 
broke one cast iron staff, and gnawed auay one stone wafer 
She came to a hut and knocked at the door “Host and hostess,” 
she said, “shelter me from the dark night*” An old avoman 
ansuered “You are welcome, lonely maiden* WliiUier are you 
going, little dove’” “Ah, grandmother* I am gomg in search 
of Fmist the Bright Falcon ” “Well, lovely maiden, j on ha\ e a 
long avay to go ” Next morning the old uoman said “Go now 
to my second sister, she wall tell you what to do And here is my 
gift to you — a sih er spinning wheel and a golden spindle You 
avill spin a spindleful of flax and draw out a golden thread ” 
Then she took a ball, rolled it out to tbe road, and told the 
maiden to follow tbe ball wherever it v\enu Tbe maiden 
tbanked tbe old woman and followed tbe ball 
After a long time or a short time, the second pair of shoes 
vras worn out, the second staff was broken, and another stone 
vrafer gnawed awaiy, finally the ball rolled up to a little hut 
Tbe maiden knocked at tbe door, sipng “My good hosts, 
shelter a lovely maiden from the dark night*” “You are wel 
come,” answered an old woman “Whither are you going, 
lovely maiden’” “Grandmother, I am going in search of Fimst 
the Bright Falcon.” “You have a long w ay to go,” said the old 
woman Next morning, she gave Uie maiden a silver dish and a 
golden egg “Go to my elder sister,” she said “She will know 
where to find Finist the Bright Falcon 

The lovely maiden said farewell to the old v\ oman and set 
out on her way She walked and walked, and the third pair of 
shoes was worn out, the third staff was broken, and the last 
wafer gnawed away, when the ball rolled up to a little hut The 
traveler knocked at the door and said “My good hosts, shelter 
a lovely maiden from the dark night.” Again an old woman 
came out. “Come m, little dove, you are welcome* Wlience 
come you and whither are you going’” “Grandmother, I go 
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in search of Finist the Bright Falcon.” ”0h, it is hard, very 
hard to find him! He ismow living in such and such a to^vn, and 
is married to the wafer baker’s daughter there.” In the morn- 
ing the old ^TOinan said to the lovely maiden: “Here is a gift 
for you — a golden embroidery frame and a needle; just hold 
the frame and the needle Avill embroider by itself. Now God 
speed you, and ask the tvafer baker to hire you as her serving 
maid.” 

The lovely maiden did as she was hid. She came to the wafer 
baker’s house and became a servant; she worked hard and 
quickly, heating the stove, carrying water, cooking the dinner. 
The wafer haker looked on and was delighted. “Thank God,” 
she said to her daugliter, “we now have a servant tv^ho is nulling 
and intelligent ; she does everything without having to be told.” 
And the lovely maiden, having done all the housework, took 
her silver loom and her golden spindle and sat do^vn to spin; 
she spxin, drawng threads from the flax, and the threads were 
not ordinary ones but of pure gold. The wafer baker’s daugh> 
ter saw this and said: “Alt, lovely maiden, won’t you sell me 
your wheel and spindle?” “I might.” “And what is your 
price?” “Let me spend one night tvith your husband.” The 
wafer baker’s daughter consented. “There is no harm in it,” 
she thought. “After all, 1 can give him a sleeping potion, and 
with that spindle my mother and I will enrich ourselves.” 

Finist the Bright Falcon was not at home; all day long he 
soared in the skies, returning only at nightfall. They sat dotm 
to supper; the lovely maiden served the viands and kept look- 
ing at him, but be, the goodly youth, did not recognize her. 
The wafer baker’s daughter added a sleeping potion to his 
drink, put him to bed, and said to the servant: “Now go to his 
room and chase the flies from him.” The lovely maiden chased 
the flies and shed bitter tears. “Awake, arise, Finist the Bright 
Falcon! I, the lovely maiden. Lave come to you; I have broken 
three cast-iron staves, worn out three pairs of iron shoes, and 
gnawed tliree stone wafers, and all that time I have been seek- 
ing you.” But Finist slept on and did not hear anything; thus 
the night ^vent by. 

The next day, the maiden took her silver dish and rolled her 
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golden egg on it ; and many a golden egg did elie roll out. The 
wafer baker’s daughter saw this and said ; “Sell me your play- 
thing.” “Buy it” “And what is the price?” “Let me spend an- 
other ni^t %vith your husband.” “Very well, I agree.” And 
Finist the Bright Falcon again soared all day in the skies and 
flew hack home only at nightfall. They eat down to supper; 
the lovely maiden served the viands and kept looking at him, 
but it was as though he had never kno^m her. Again the wafer 
baker’s daughter made him drunk ^vith a sleeping potion, put 
him to bed, and sent the servant to chase the flies from him. 
And this time too, no matter how much the lovely maiden wept 
and tried to rouse him, he slept through till the morning and 
heard nothing. 

On the third day, the lovely maiden sat holding the golden 
embroidery frame, and the needle embroidered by itself — and 
wbat wondrous designs it made! The wafer baker’s daughter 
could not keep her eyes off this work and said: “Lovely maiden, 
sell me your plaything!” “Buy it.” “And what is the price?” 
“Let me spend a third night ivitli your husband.” “Very well, 
I agree.” At night Finist the Bright Falcon came home; his 
wife made him drunk with a sleeping potion, put him to bed, 
and sent the servant to chase the flies from him, Tlie lovely 
maiden chased tlie flies while imploring him tearfully: “Arise, 
awake, Finist the Bright Falcon! I, the lovely maiden, have 
come to you; I have broken three cast-iron staves, worn out 
three pairs of iron shoes, and gnawed away three stone wafers, 
and all that time I have been seeking you, my beloved.” But 
Finist the Bright Falcon was sound asleep and felt nothing. 

The maiden wept a long time, she spoke to him along time; 
suddenly one of her tears fell on his cheek«and he awoke on 
the instant. “Ah,” he said, “something has burned me.” “Finist 
the Bright Falcon,” said the lovely maiden, “I have come to 
you ; I have broken tliree cast-iron staves, worn out three pairs 
of iron shoes, and gnawed away three stone wafers, and all the 
time Ihave been seeking you! This is the third night that I have 
Btoodbesideyou while you slept and did not waken and did not 
answer my words.” Only now did Finist tlie Bright Falcon 
recognize her, and he was overjoyed beyond all words. They 
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formed a plan and lefttlie Avafer baker’s daughter. In the morn- 
ing she discovered that her husband was gone and the servant 
too. She complained to her mother, who ordered the horses 
put to and rushed af ter them. She drove and drove and stopped 
at tlie houses of the three old women, but did not overtake 
Finist the Bright Falcon; all trace of him had long since dis- 
appeared. 

Finist and his destined bride found themselves near her 
father’s house. Finist struck the damp earth and turned into a 
feather ; the lovely maiden took it, hid it in her bosom, and went 
to her father, “Ah, my beloved daughter, I thought you had 
perished; where have you been, so long?” “I went to pray to 
God.” It tvas just then Holy Week. Tlie father and the elder 
daughters made ready to go to matins. “Well, my dear daugh- 
ter,” he said to die youngest, “make ready and come with ns; 
this is a Joyful day.” “Father, I have nothing to wear.” “Put on 
our dresses,” said the elder sisters. “Ah, sisters, your dresses 
won’t fit me;rd rather stay home.” 

The father •with his tivo elder daughters went to matins, and 
then the lovely maiden took out her feather. It struck the floor 
and turned into a handsome prince. The prince whistled at the 
window and straiglitivay there appeared dresses and mantles 
and a golden carriage. They dressed themselves, sat in the car- 
riage, and went to churcli. When they entered, they stood 
before everyone and the people marveled to see that a prince 
and princess had come. Wlien the service was over they left 
before everyone else; tlie carriage and the splendid raiments 
disappeared, and the prince turned into a feather. The father 
and the txvo elder daughters relumed. “Oh, sister,” they said, 
“you did not come ivith us, and a handsome prince and a mar- 
velous princess were there.” “Never mind, sisters! Since you 
have told me all about it, it is as though I had been there 
myself.” 

Tlie next day the same thing happened again. And on the 
third'day, when the prince and the lovely maiden rode in tlieir 
carriage, the fatlier ivent out of the church and irith his oivn 
eyes saw the carriage drive up to his house and then vanish. 
The father came home and began to {juestion his youngest 
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daugliter. Sbe said : “There is nothing to be done, I have to con- 
fess everything.” Sbe took out the feather; the feather struck 
the floor and turned into the prince. They -erere married at 
once, and the wedding was a magnificent one ! 

THE SUN, THE MOON, 

ANB THE RAVEN 


O NCE THERE UVED an old man and an old woman who had 
three daughters. The husband went to the barn to get 
some groats; be took them and carried them into the 
house, but there was a bole in the bag, and the groats poured 
out through it The ^vife asked: “Where are the groats?” To 
tell the truth, the groats had all topped out. The old man 
went to pick them up and said: “If the Sun would warm me, 
if the Moon would give me light, and if the Raven would help 
me to gather up the groats, I would marry my eldest daughter 
to the Sun, my second'daughter to the Moon, and my youngest 
daughter to the Raven.” Tlie old man began to gather his 
groats, and the Sun warmed him, the Moon gave him light, and 
the Raven helped him to pick iip the groats. The old man came 
home and said to his eldest daughter: “Dress yourself in your 
finest and go out on the porch.” She dressed, went to the porch, 
and the Sun carried her off. He also ordered his second daugh- 
ter to dress in her finest and go out on the porch. She dressed 
and went out, and the Moon seized her and carried her off. 
He also said to his youngest daughter: “Dress in your finest 
and^o out on thejjorch.” She dressed and went to the jtorxih; 
the Raven seized her and carried her off. 

The old man said; “I think that now I wll pay a visit to my 
son-in-law.** He went to the Sun. When he came the Sun said : 
“What shall I offer you?** “I don’t want anything,” said the 
old man. The Sun told his ■wife to fry some pancakes. The "wife 
fried them. The Sun sat in the middle of the floor, the wfe 
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put tile frying pan on liim, and soon the pancakes were ready 
The old man ate them Wlienlic came home he asked his ^vife 
to fry pancakes , he sat on llie floor and told her to put the fry 
mg pan ^Mth the pancake batter on Iiim “They won’t fry on 
jou,” said his avafe “Don’t argue,” he answered, “they avail 
fry ” She put tlie frying pan on him , but, long as lliey kept the 
batter there, it did not fry, it only turned sour In the end the 
old \v Oman put the frying pan on the stove, the pancakes fried, 
and the old man ate his All 

The next day he went to see his second son m law, the Moon 
The Moon said “What shall I offer you’” “I don’t want any 
thing,” answered tlie old man The Moon healed up a hath for 
lum The old man said “It anil be dark in the bathhouse ” 
The Moon answered “Now it anil he light. Go ” The old man 
went to the bathhouse and the Moon thrust his Anger througli 
a hole in tlie door, tlius the Lathhousc was brightly illumined 
The old man steamed himself, came home, and ordered Ins 
wife to heatup a bath at night The old >voman did so, then he 
sent her to steam herself there She said “It anil be too dark 
to steam myself ” “Go, it anil be light,” said the old man The 
old avoman avent, and the old man, having seen hoav the Moon 
illumined his bath, made a hole in the door of the bathhouse 
and thrust his finger through it But still there avas no light in 
tlie bathhouse The old avoman cned to him “It is dark.” In the 
end she avent to get a torch and then steamed herself 

On the third day the old man avent to see the Raven “What 
shall I offer you’” asked the Raven “I don’t avaut anything,” 
said the old man “In lliat case, let us at least go to sleep in the 
attic ” The Raven put a ladder against the attic opening and 
tliey climbed up The Raven put hi« guest under his aving, 
aad when tire oW man went fo rfeep, both of them fell down 
and avere killed 



THE BEADDER, 

THE STRAW, AND THE SHOE 


A BLADDER, a blade of straw, and a shoe went to chop Avood 
in the forest They came to a river and did not know 
1- how to cross it. The shoe said to the bladder: “Bladder, 
let us sndm across it on you.” The bladder said ; “No, shoe, let 
the straw blade instead stretch itself from shore to shore, and 
we will ^valk over it” The blade of straw stretched itself across 
the water; the shoe walked on it and the straw broke. The shoe 
fell into the water, and the bladder laughed and laughed until 
It burst. 


no 

TBE THIEF • 


O NCE THERE UVED an old man and his tvife and they had 
a son called Ivan. They fed him until he grew up to be a 
big hoy and then said: “Well, little son, we have fed 
you up until now, hencefortb feed us till the end of our days.” 
Ivan answered them: “Since you fed me till I grew big, now 
feed me till I get a mustache.” They fed him till he had a mus- 
tache, and said; “Well, little son, we fed you till you had a 
mustache, now feed us till the end of our days.” “Eh, father 
and mother,” the son answered, “since you fed me till I have 

ing to be done; tlie old parents fed him till he had a beard, 
and then said: “Well, little son, we fed you till you had a beard, 
no^v feed us till the end of our days.” “Since you fed me till I 
had a beard, feed me now till the end of my days,” said the son. 
The old man could not bear it any longer and went to the harin 
to complain about his son. 
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The lord swnimoned I\an and said: “You idler, ^vIl) don't 
>ou support )our father and mother?” “IIou can I support 
tliem?” onsucred I\an. “Or do jou gi\c me Iea\e to steal? I 
ha\e ne^cr learned to ivork, and now it is too late for me to 
learn.” “Do as j ou please,” said llic barin ; “steal if j ou must, 
but support ) our parents and let tlicre be no more complaints 
against >oul” At tliat moment a «cr\ant came in announcing 
tliat the barm’s bath nas ready, and the barin nent to steam 
himself. It nas getting dark; the barin washed himself, rc» 
turned, and said: “Ilcy, is someone there? Gi\e me my slip- 
pcr«!” In an, nho ivas still there, handed him the slippers, took 
the barin’s bools and went borne nilh them. “Here, father,” 
he said, “take off j our shoes of linden hark, pul on the harm’s 
boots instead ” 

Next morning the barin €li«co\crcd that his bools were gone. 
HcsentforI\an and a'kcdlum:“Did >on enrr) off m> bools?” 
“I don’t know an j thing, but it’s m) nork.” “AJi, ) ou scoundrel, 
)ou cheat! Hoin darejou steal?” “But didn’t )ou tell me ) our- 
self that I must support m) father and mother, c\ cn if I Iiqn e to 
steal? Inould not di«obcy>oar orders, master.” “In that case,” 
said the barin, “listen to tins order. Steal m> black ox from the 
plow; if >ou do steal him. I’ll give )0U a Imndrcd rubles; if 
5 ou do not, rU gu e you a hundred lashes Ns'ilh the whip.” “At 
jour orders, barin,” said Ivan. 

He went straightway to the Nillagc, stole a cock somewhere, 
plucked his feathers, and hastened to the field. He sneaked up 
to the edge of the fiirroiv, lifted a clump of earth, put the cock 
under it, and hid behind the biidics. Wlicn the plomnen began 
to trace a new furrow, tlicy caught that clump of earth and 
shoN cd it to one side ; the plucked cock jumped out and rushed 
along the mounds and rut« “Look at the strange beast that we 
dug out of the earth!” cried the plmmien, and ran after the 
cock. Wlien Ivan saw that thej were running like scalded crea- 
tures, he went to tlie plow, cut off the tail of one ox, stuck it 
into the mouth of tlic second, unliarncsscd llie third ox, and 
led liimhome 

The ploivmen chased the cock for a long time, but failed to 
catch him and went back. They discovered tliat the black ox 
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had gone and that the speckled one had lost its tail. “Well, 
brothers,” one of them said, “while we ran after the strange 
animal, one ox ate the blach one %vhole and hit off the tail of 
the speckled one.” They went to the harin to confess their dere- 
liction. “Forgive us, little father, one ox ate another.” “Ah, 
you brainless fools,” the harin shouted at tliem, ‘Svho ever saw 
an ox eating another ox? Summon Ivan!” When Ivan came he 
asked: “Did you steal the ox?” “I did, harin.” “What have you 
done with him?” “I have slaughtered him; sold the hide at the 
bazaar, and mth the flesh I will feed my parents.” “You’re a 
clever fellow,” said the harin. “Here is a hundred rubles for 
you. But now steal my favorite stallion, which stands behind 
three doors and six locks. If you lead him away, I’ll pay you 
two hundred rubles; if you do not. I’ll give you two hundred 
lashes with the whip.” “Very well, harin. I’ll steal him.” 

Late at night Ivan got into the barin’s house. There was not 
a living soul in the entrance hall ; he noticed tlie harin’s clothes 
banging on the peg, took the overcoat and cap, put them os 
himself, went out on the porch, and cried to the stableboys in 
a loud voice: “Hey, boys, saddle my favorite stallion at once 
and lead him up here!” The stableboys took him for the barin, 
ran to the stable, imlocked the six locks, opened the three 
doors, and in a trice the stallion %vas saddled and brought up 
to the porch. The thief mounted him, lashed him with a riding 
crop, and wasgone- 

Next day the barin asked; “Well, bow is my favorite stal- 
lion?” And he learned that the horse bad been stolen the night 
before. He again had to send for Ivan. “Did you steal the stal- 
lion?” the barin asked. *‘I did, barin.” “Where is he?” “Fve 
sold him to horse dealers.” “You’re lucky that I myself ordered 
you to steal him ! Take your t»vo hundred rubles. But now steal 
the teacher of the dissenting church.” “And what, harin, do 
you offer me for that job?” “Will three himdred rubles be 
enough?” “Yes, I’ll steal him for that sum.” “And if you fail?” 
“Then, barin, do ivith me what you please.” 

The barin summoned the teacher and said to him: “Be on 
your guard; pray all night, do not dare to sleep! Ivan the thief 
has boasted that he will kidnap you.” Tlie saintly old man look 
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f nglit He did not feel like sleeping ot ^ll ♦ lie sit in Ins cell and 
chanted prajers On the stroke of niidnighl Ivan the thief, 
carrying a burlap sack, knocked at tlie vvandow “Wlio are > ou, 
man’” tlie teacher asked “I am an angel from heaven, sent to 
bring jou to paradi«c alive, crawl into this sack ” The teacher 
foolishl) crawled into the sack, Uic thief tied him up, slung 
him over his shoulders, and earned him to the church steeple 
He dragged and dragged him “Is it still far’” asked the teacher 
“Wait and sec,” said Ivan “In Uic beginning the road is long 
but smooth, in the end it is short but bumpy ” 

Ivan dragged the sack and let it roll down the stairs, the 
teacher was hadlj humped, he counted every step “Oh,” he 
said, “the angel spoke tlic tnith the first part of the way is long 
hut smoDtli, and the last ■part is short hut humpy I didn’t suf 
fer that much ev cn on earth ” “Be patient, ) ou will be «av ed,” 
answered Ivan He lifted Uie sack, hung it on the fence near the 
gate, put twob rcli twigs as thick as a finger near by, and vvTote 
on the gate “Wlioevcr goes by and fads to strike this bag three 
times, lei him be cvirsctl and anallicmaliied ” Thus cvcr>one 
who went bj struck the hag three limes Tlie barm passed near 
the church gate and asked “Wliat is m that sack’” And he 
ordered it to he taken down and untied The teacher of the 
dissenting church crawled out of it, “How did you get here’” 
a'iked the harm “I told >ou to be on > our guard ' I am not sorry 
that )ou have been beaten with rods, hut I am sorry that be* 
cause of you I will lose three hundred rubles ” 


m 

THE VAMPIRE 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM in a certain land there lived an old 
manandhiswafe Theyhad a daughter named Marusia In 
their village it was customary to celebrate the holiday of 
St Andrew the girls would assemble lU one house, hake cream 
puffs, and make merry for a whole week or more Upon one 
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6«ch occasion the girls gathered togetlier and baked and cooked 
whatever was needed; at nightfall the young men came tvith 
pipes and iviney and there was dancing and merriment All the 
girls danced well, LubMnrusia best of all. After some time a 
handsome fellow entered the house, a man ^vitli a fine corn* 
plexion, dressed neatly and richly. “Good evening, lovely 
maidens,” he said. “Good evening, young man,” they said. 
“You’re welcome to join its.” Slraighuvay he drew a purse full 
of gold from his pocket, sent for %viQe, nuts, and ^ngerbread, 
and began to treat all the girls and youths; he gave enough to 
all. Then he danced so beautifully that it was a pleasure to 
look at him. Best of all he liked Marusia, and he did not leave 
her a minute. 

The time came to go home. Tlte young man said: “Marusia, 
come and Avalfc a few steps ■with me.” So she went out and 
walked with him a little. He said: “Marusia, my darling, do 
you want me to marry you?" ‘‘Xf you want to take me as your 
irife, I ivill marry j’ou gladly. But ivbence are you?” “From 
such and such a place; I am a mercJiant’s clerk.” They said 
farewell, and eadi went his way. ^iPhen Marusia came home, 
her mother asked her: “Did you have a good time, little daugh- 
ter?” “Very good, mother. And I want to tell you a piece of 
good news: there was a fine young man there, handsome, with 


plenty of money, who promised to take me to ^vife.” “Listen to 
me, Marusia,” mother said. “Tomorrow when you go to the 
girls, take a ball of thread. When you say fare^vell to him, loop 
the thread around ahutton on his clothes and quietly loosen the 
hall ; then you will learn from this thread where he lives.” 

Next day Marusia went to the party and took along a ball of 
thread. The young man came again. “Good evening, Marusia,” 
he said. “Good evening,” she replied. The merrymaking and 
dancing began; the young man clung to Manisia even more 
ardently than before, he did not leave her for an instant. When 
the time came to go home, the guest said: “Marusia, come 
walk a little way with me.” She went out into the street, began 
to take farewell of him, and quietly slipped a loop of thread 
around a button of his clothes. He went his way and she stood 
tliere loosening the ball; when it was all unrolled, she ran to 
find out where her promised groom lived. At first the thread 
followed the road, then it stretched across fences and ditches 
and led Marusia straight to the main gate of the church. Mam- 
sia tried the gate, but it was closed ; she went around the church, 
foimd a ladder, put it under the tvindow, and climbed up to sec 
what was going on inside. She peered inside: her promised 
groom stood near a colTin and was eating a corpse, for a dead 
man was then laid out in the church. She wanted to jump 
quietly do^m from the ladder, but in her fright she stumbled 
and made a noise. She ran Iiome in terror, fancying that she 
was pursued, and when she arrived at home she was half dead. 

Next morning her mother asked her: “Well, Marusia, did 
you see that young man?” “I did, mother,” she answered, but 
she did not tell her mother all tliat she had seen. When eve- 
ning came, Marusia sat thouglitful, wondering whether or not 
to go to the party. “Go,” said her mother. “Make merry while 
you’re young.” She went to the party and the evil stranger ^vas 
there. Again there were games, merriment and dancing; the 
girls did not suspect anything. At the end of the evening, the 
evil spirit said: “Marusia, muII you walk a few steps ^\dth me?” 
She refused to go, she was afraid. All the girls pressed her: 
“Wliat is the matter with you? Are you timid? Go and say 
farewell to the fine young man.” She had no choice hut to go, 
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putting lier hope in God. As soon as they tvere in the street, the 
young man asked her: “Were you in the church last night?” 
“No.” “Did you see what I was doing there?” “No.” “Well, 
tomorrow your father tvill die.” Having said this, he vanished. 

Marusia returned home sad and listless ; next morning when 
she awoke, her father tras dead. They trept over him and put 
him in a cofiin; at night the mother went to the priest and 
Mamsia remained at home. She felt frightened and decided to 
join her friends. When she came, she foimd the evil one there. 
“Good evening, Marusia, why are you so sad?” the girls asked 
her. “How can I be merry? My father has died.” “Ah, poor 
girl!” Everyone grieved tvithher; so did the vampire, just as 
tliough it were not his work. The guests began to leave. The 
evil youth said: “Marusia, come walk a few steps with me.” 
She refused. The other girls pressed her, saying: “What are 
you, a little girl or a woman? Why are you afraid? Walk wth 
him!” She went out tvitli him. In the street he said: “Tell me, 
Marusia, were you in the church?” “No.” “Did you see irhat I 
was doing?” “No.” “Well, tomorrow your mother ivill die.” 
Having said this, be vanisbed. 

Marusia went borne even sadder than before; next morning 
•wben sbe a^voke, ber mother lay dead. All day she wept; then 
the sun set, it began to grow dark, and sbe was afraid to stay 
alone, so sbe went to join ber friends. “Good evening ! Wbat is 
the matter with you? You look quite pale!” they said. “How 
can I be merry? Yesterday my father died, and today my 
mother,” Marusia said. “Poor girl, unfortunate girl!” Every- 
one sympalliized uith her. Tlie lime came to go borne. “Maru- 
sia, come walk a few steps wib me,” said the evil spirit. Sbe 
Avent out with liim. “Tell me,” he asked, ‘Svere yon in tlie 
church?” “No.” “Did you see wbal I was doing?” “No.” “Well, 
t&sjffiTon' Eight yEoi-seJi wJJ die. Mamsis spent 
the night ^vitb her friends; in the morning she got up and won- 
dered wbat to do. Sbe recalled that sbe bad a grandmother, 
who was very, very old and had been blind for many years. 
She decided to go to her grandmotlier and ask her advice. 

She ivent to her grandmother. “Good day, grandmotlier,” 
shesaid. “Good day, little granddaughter! Ho:v does God favor 
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you? How are your fatlicr and mother?” “They are dead, 
grandmother.” And she recounted everything that had hap- 
pened to her. The old woman listened to her and said: “All, 
you poor girl! Go quickly to tlic priest, and ask him to see that 
when you die a hole is dug under the door sill, and that you 
are carried from your house not through the door but through 
that hole; and also ask him to bury you at the crossroads.” 
Marusia went to the priest and with tears in her eyes begged 
him to do everything that her grandmother had told her to ask 
for. She retiurncd home, bought a colTin, laid herself in it, and 
died at once. The priest was called; he first buried Marusia’s 
father and motlier, and then buried her. She was carried out 
through the bole under the door and buried at a spot where t^vo 
roads met 

Shortly aftenvard the son of a boyar happened to drive by 
Marusia’s grave ; and he beheld a wondrous little flower grow- 
ing on that grave, a flower such as he bad never seen. The barin 
said to his servant: “Go and dig up that flo^\^e^^ritb its root; we 
will take it home, put it in a pot, and let it blossom in our 
house.” They dug up the flower, took it home, planted it in a 
glazed pot, and put it on thcAvindow sill. The flower began to 
grow and blossom gloriously. One night the sen’ant somehow 
could not sleep. He looked out of the ^vindow and saw a mir- 
acle: the flower suddenly began to sway, fell to the grotmd, and 
turned into a lovely maiden. The flower was pretty, but the 
maiden still prettier. She went through the rooms, got herself 
food and wine, ate and drank, struck the floor, turned again 
into a flower, ascended to the ^vindow, and sat on the branch. 

Next day the servant told the Larin about the miracle that 
he had seen during the niglit. “Ah, brother, why did you not 
rouse me? Tonight we ivill both keep %vatch.** At the stroke of 
twelve the flower began to stir: it flew from place to place, then 
it fell to the floor and a lovely maiden appeared. She got her- 
self food and drink and sat doivu to sup. The barin ran to her, 
took her by her white hands and led her into his room ; he could 
not feast his eyes enough upon her beauty. In the morning he 
said to his father and mother: “Give me leave to marry, I have 
fovmd a bride for myself.” The parents gave him leave. Mam- 
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sia Baid : “1 wll marry you only on condition that for four years 
we do not go to church.” “Agreed,” he said. 

They iv'edded, lived together one year, tlien a second, and 
had a son. One day visitors came to them; they made merry, 
drank, and began to boast of their wives. One said that his -wife 
was good; the other said tliathis was better. “Well, say what 
you will,” said the host, “my wife is better than anyone’s.” 
“She is good, but she is an infidel,” answered the guests. “Wliy 
do you say so?” “She never goes to church.” The husband felt 
insulted by these words ; the folIo\ving Sunday he ordered his 
wife to get dressed to go to mass. “Don’t contradict me I Get 
ready ^rithout delay!” he commanded. They made ready and 
went to church ; the husband went in and saw nothing, but sbe 
saw tlie vampire sitting on the window sill. “Aba, so you are 
here?” be said. “Do you remember wbat happened long ago? 
Were you in die cliurcb last night?” “No.” “Did you sec what 
I was doing there?” “No.” “Well, tomorrow both yourbusband 
and your son will die.” 

Marusia rushed straight from the church to her grand* 
mother. The old woman gave her one phial of holy water and 
another of the water of life, and instructed her as to what she 
was to do. Next day Marusia’s husband and her son died. 
The vampire flew to her and asked: “Tell me, were you in the 
church?” “I was.” “And did you see what I was doing?” “You 
were devouring a corpse.” When she had said this she sprin- 
kled him ivith holy water and he turned into dust. Then she 
sprinkled her husband and her son with the water of life and 
they breatlied again at once. From that time on they never 
knew distress nor separation, and they all lived together long 
and happily. 



THE BEGGARS* PLAN 


T ^^0 OLD BECCAlis, liusbninl and wfc, were walking along 
a road and approached a WUage. Tlic old man said: “I 
irfll ask for some milk.” His wife answered : “And I will 
crumb some bread into the milk.” The man seized her and 
began to beat her, saying: “Don’t crumb bread into the milk, 
it wll get sour; don’t crumb bread into the milk, it wll get 
sour.” But when tliey came to the village no one gave them 
milk. 



l?-3 

WOMAN’S WAY 


M y dead husband, where arc you going?” “I won’t tell 
you.” “Please, my dear, wlicrc arc you going?” “To 
to^vn, to the fair.” “My darling, take me along.” “I 
won1f. ”^¥^’ease, my tfarfihg, fafte me ai’ong. ” af fAe very 
edge of the cart.” “What do yon have in the cart, my dear?” 
“I won’t tell.” “Wliat, my dear, is in the cart?” “Apples.” 
“Give me an apple, my dear.” “I won’t give you one.” “Please, 
my dear, give me an apple.” “Take one.” “Where, my dear, 
shall we spend the night?” “I won’t tell you.” “Please tell me, 
my dear, where shall we sppnd the night?” “In tlie big village, 
in the priest’s hay bam.” 
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THE FOOLISH GERMAN 


O N A CERTAIN BIG ESTATE tliere was a German steward 
I who did not observe the holidays of the Russian folk 
and forced the peasants to work all the time. One day 
the village elder came to him and said: “Tomorrow we have a 
holiday ; work is forbidden.” “What holiday have you thought 
up now?” “St. Nicholas’ day, little father.” “And who is he? 
Show him to me.” The elder brought him an icon. “Oh, that is 
just a wooden hoard,” said the German. “It can’t do anything to 
me; I shall work, and so tvill you.” So the peasants decided 
to play a trick on the German. Again the elder came to see him, 
saying: “Little father, tomorrow we have a holiday.” “What 
holiday?” “St. Hornet’s day.” “Who is he? Show him to me.” 
The elder brought him to a hollow tree, in which the hornets 
bad a nest. “There he is,” he said to the steward. The German 
began to peep in through the cracks and heard the hornets 
humming and humming. “How he sings!” said the German. 
“He must have drunk some vodka! Well, I am sot afraid of 
him, and will order you to work in any case.” As the German 
spoke, the hornets flew out and fell to slinging him. “Ai, ai!” 
he cried at the top of his lungs. “I swear I won’t order you to 
work, and I tvon’t ivork myself — I’ll even let the peasants take 
a iv^hole week’s holiday!” 


ITS' 

THE ENCHANTED PRINCESS 


I N A CERTAIN KINGDOM in a certainland there lived a ^veallhy 
merchant ^vho had a son by the name of Ivan. The mer' 
chant loaded his ships, left his house and sliops in cliarge 
of liis wife and son, and set out on a voyage to distant parts. 
He sailed the seas for one month, two months, and tliree 
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months, cast anchor in foreign lands, bought their merchan- 
dise, and sold his oAvn at a good price. During that time not a 
little misfortune befell Ivan, the merchant’s son; for all the 
other merchants and burghers became angry at him, saying: 
“Why is he so lucky? He has robbed us of all our customers!” 
They put their heads together, wrote a petition stating that 
such and such a merchant’s son was a thief and drunkard 
unworthy of belonging to their guild, and sentenced him to 
become a soldier. The poor young man had his head shaven 
and was sent to the regiment. 

Ivan served and suffered not just one year, but ten ; then he 
wanted to visit his native to^vn, asked for a six months’ fur- 
lough, and set out on his way. His father and mother were 
overjoyed at his return; he stayed wth them through the ap- 
pointed time, and then had to go hack. His father led him to 
deep cellars filled mth gold and silver and said to him: “My 
beloved son, take as much money as your heart desires.” Ivan, 
the merchant’s son, stuffed, bis pockets, received solemn bless- 
ings from his parents, said farewell to his family, and rode off 
to his regiment, for his father had bought him a magnificent 
horse. The separation filled the goodly youth ^7ith great sad- 
ness and sorrow. On his way he saw an alehouse, and stopped 
at it to droAvn his sorrow in ivine; he drank one pint and it 
seemed not enough; he drank another pint, got drunk, and 
fell fast asleep. 

Out of nowhere came dissolute drunkards, who took all his 
money, doAvn to the last penny. Ivan awoke to discover thafhe 
had been robbed clean; he grieved, but continued on bis way. 
Dark night overtook him in a deserted place; he rode and rode, 
till he saw an inn. Near the inn was a post, and on the post was 
an inscription saying that wlioever shoxild spend the night in 
the inn must pay a hundred rubles. What could Ivan do? After 
all, he did not want to die of hunger, so he knocked at the gate. 
A boy ran out, led him to a room, and his horse to the stable. 
Ivan was given everything his heart desired ; he ate and drank 
his fill, then looked thoughtful. “Mr. Soldier,” said the host, 
“why are you so sad? Is it because you have no money to pay 
me xvith ?” “It isn’t that, host I But while lam sated, my faithful 
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iiorse is hungry.” “No, Mr. Soldier! You can see for yourself 
that he has plenty of hay and oats.” “I know that, but our horses 
have this habit : if I am beside him he >vill eat, but without me 
he will not even touch his feed.’^ Tlie innkeeper ran to the 
stable, looked in, and so it was: the horse stood there, his head 
hanging low, and he did not even glance at tlie oats. “Wliat an 
intelligent horse!” thought the innkeeper. “He is attached to 
bis master.” And he ordered the soldier’s bed to be prepared 
in tlie stable. Ivan went to sleep there, and on the stroke of 
midnight, when everything was quiet in the house, he saddled 
his horse and galloped off. 

Next day at sunset he stopped at an inn where the charge was 
two hundred rubles a night ; Jiere too he succeeded in cheating 
his host. The third day he came to an inn where lodging was 
even more expensive than in tlie two other inns ; an inscription 
on the post stated that tlie charge for a night was three hundred 
rubles, “Well,” he thought, “I’ll lake a chance here too.” He 
entered the inn, ate and drank his fill, tlien looked thoughtful. 
“Mr. Soldier, why are you so sad? Is it because you have no 
money to pay me with?” asked the host. “No, you have guessed 
wrong! Wliat I am thinking is that although I am sated, my 
faithful horse is hungry.” “How can that he? I have given him 
hay and oats, and plenty of them.” “But our horses have this 
habit: if I am beside hitn, he ivill eat, but ^vithout me he won’t 
even touch his feed.” “Well, in that case, go to sleep in the 
stable.” 

Nowthatinnkeeper’s wife was a sorceress; she consulted her 
magic hooks and learned at once that the soldier had not a 
penny on him. She set laborers to watch at the gale and gave 
them strict orders to prevent the soldier from sneaking away. 
On the stroke of midnight Ivan rose and made ready to take to 
his heels, when he saw that laborers were standing on guard. 
He lay doivn again and fell asleep. He awoke at daybreak, sad- 
dled his horse in a hurrj’, mounted him, and rode off. “Halt!” 
cried the guards. “You have not paid the host; give us the 
money.” “Wliat money? Gel out of my way!” cried Ivan, and. 
he tried to gallop past them; but the laborers seized him and 
began to belabor him. They raised such a hubbub that the 
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whole house was aroused. “Beat him, boys, beat him to death !” 
everyone shouted. “That’s enough!” said tlie host. “Let him 
live, let him stay three years ^vitli us and earn three hundred 
rubles.” 

There was nothing to be done, so Ivan, tlie merchant’s son, 
stayed at tlie inn ; he lived there for one day, a second day, and 
a third day. The host said to him; “Mr. Soldier, I suppose you 
have learned how to fire a gun.”“Of course I have; that’s what 
we are taught in the regimenL” “Well, then go and shoot some 
game; there are all kinds of beasts and birds around here.” 
Ivan tooka gim and wenihtmting. For a long time he wandered 
in the tvoods hut did not meet any game. Only at nightfall he 
sighted a hare at the edge of the forest; he took aim, hut the 
hare darted off as fast as he could. The hunter rushed after 
him and came to a broad green meadow. On that meadow stood 
a splendid castle built of pure marble and covered with a 
golden roof. The bare jumped into the courtyard and Ivan 
after him; but the hare had vanished without a (race. “Well,” 
he thought, “at least I will have a look at the castle.” 

He went in and walked in the chambers. Everywhere he 
foimd such magnificence as no mind can imagine and only a 
tale can tell of; and in one diamber the table iv’as set mth vari> 
ous viands and ivines and splendid covers. Ivon drank a glass* 
ful from each hottle, ate a bit from each plate, and sat there 
reveling to his heart’s delight. Suddenly a carriage rolled up to 
the porch and a princess arrived. She •ivas black, and her reti* 
nue was black, and her borses were black. 

Ivan remembered bis milit.iry training, jumped up, and 
stood at attention at the door; the princess came into the cham- 
ber and he at once saluted her smartly. **Good evening, sol- 
dier !” the princess greeted him. “How have you come here, of 
your oivn ^'d\\ or by compulsion? Are you shirking a deed or 
trying to do one? Sit by my side, let us talk peacefully.” Then 
the princess begged him : “Could you render me a great service? 
If you do, you irill he happy. It is said that Russian soldiers 
fear nothing. Noiv, evil spirits have taken possession of this 
castle of mine.” “Your Highness, Ishall be glad to serve you to 
the last drop of my blood.” “Well, then, listen carefully. Until 
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midnight, drink and make merry; but on the stroke of mid* 
night, lie do^vn on tlie bed that hangs by straps in the middle 
of the great chamber, and no matter what happens to you or 
what you fahcy you see and hear, do not be afraid, but lie in 
silence.’’ t 

Having said this, the princess took leave of him and went 
off. Ivan, the merchant’s son, drank and made merry, and on 
the very stroke of midnight lay dotvn in the appointed place. 
Suddenly a storm began to roar; it clattered and thundered, as 
though the avails might collapse at any moment and sink into 
the ground. The ch amb ers were filled mth devils, who yelled 
and shouted and began a hellish dance; and when they saw the 
soldier, they set themselves to frighten and torment him in 
every way possible. Out of nowhere Ivan’s sergeant appeared 
and said: “Oh, Ivan, merchant’s son, what have you done? You 
have been listed as a deserter; return to your regiment at once 
or you’ll be sorry,” 

After the sergeant came the lieutenant, after the lieutenant 
the captain, and after the captain the colonel. “You scoun* 
drel,” said the colonel, “what are you doing here? I see that you 
want to run the gantlet! Hey, bring fresh sticks berel” The 
devils set to work and soon gathered a ^vbole pile of fresh 
sticks, but Ivan lay still and did not say a ^vord. “Ab, you ras- 
cal,” said the colonel, “so you aren’t afraid of sticks at all; 
you must have seen worse than that during your service ! Send 
me a squadron of soldiers 'with loaded guns, let them shoot 
him!” As though out of the ground a squadron of soldiers ap- 
peared ; the command rang out, the soldiers took aim, they were 
about to fire. But suddenly the cocks crowed, and everything 
vanished in. a trice — g/aue ■were the soldiers., the officers^ and. 
the sticks. 

Next day the princess came to the castle; she svas now white 
from her head dosvn to her chest, and so also were her retinue 
and the horses. “Thank you, soldier!” said the princess. “You 
have seen terrors, but you tvill see worse. Mind you, do not take 
fright, sers'e me two nights more, and I 'U’ill make you happy.” 
They ate and drank and made merry together; then the prin- 
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cess left, and Ivan, the merchant’s son, lay on his bed. At mid- 
night a storm roared, there was a clatter and a thunder, the 
devils came running, tliey shouted and yelled. “Ah, brothers, 
the soldier is here againl” cried a lame, one-eyed little imp. 
“Isn’t he a nuisance! Wliat’s your plan? Are you trying to 
drive us from this castle? Just wait, I’ll go tell our grand- 
father.” The grandfather came himself, ordered the devils to 
bring a forge, and to prepare red-hot iron rods. “Strike him 
^villi these hot rods to the very hones, that mil teach him to 
intrude in other people’s houses!” The devils had no sooner 
prepared the forge than the cocks crowed, and everything 
vanished in a trice. 

On the third day the princess came to the castle, and Ivan 
marveled when he saw that she herself, her retinue, and their 
horses had all become white to their knees. “Thanks, soldier, 
for your loyal service,” she said. “Ho^v is God fa voring you ?” 
“So far I am safe and sound. Your Highness!” “Well, try to 
be brave this last night. Here is a sheepskin for you; put it on, 
or the deWls tvill get at you tvith their clmvs. They are terribly 
angry now,” They sat at table together, ate, dro^ and made 
merry; then the princess said farewell and left, and Ivan 
donned the sheepsHn, made the sign of the cross, and lay doAvn 
on his bed. 

On the stroke of midoi^t a storm roared, and the whole 
castle shook with the clatter and thunder; a numherless host 
of de^^l8 came — lame ones, one-eyed ones, and many other 
kinds. They fell upon Ivan, crying: “Take the scoundrel, grab 
him, pull him!” They set to scratching him mth their cla^vs; 
one seized him, another seized him, but all the cla^vs remained 
stuck in the sheepskin. “No, brothers, apparently one can’t gel 
bun that way,” one said. “Let us then take his o^vu father and 
mother and skin them alive!” That very minute they dragged 
in Ivan’s parents and began to skin them '^vith their claws. The 
father and mother cried; “Ivan, dear son, have pity on us, leave 
that bed! It is because of you that we are being skinned alive.” 
But Ivan lay without stirring or saying a word. Then the cocks 
crowed and suddenly everything vanished, as though it had 
never been tliere. 
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In tlie morning tlie princess came. Her horses were white, 
her retinue were white, and she herself was all pure and so 
beautiful that one cannot imagine a more beautiful lady: one 
could see her marrow flowng from bone to bone. “You have 
seen terrors,” she said to Ivan, “but there won’t be any more. 
Thanks for your kindness; now let us hasten away from here.” 
“No, princess,” said Ivan, the merchant’s son, “let us rather 
rest for an hour or hvo.” “Wliat arc you saying?” she asked. 
“If we stay here to rest we shall perish.” They left the castle 
and set out on their way. After they had gone some distance, 
the princess said: “Look back, goodly youth, and see what is 
happening behind you.” Ivan looked back, and not a trace was 
left of the castle; it had fallen through the groimd, and where 
it had stood flames were blazing. 

“We would have perished in tliose flames if we had lingered 
there,” said the princess, and handed him a purse. “Take it. 
This is not an ordinary purse; if you need money, just shake it, 
and at once gold pieces will pour out of it, as many as your 
heart desires. Go now, pay your debt to the innkeeper, and 
come to such and such an island; I shall wait for you near the 
cathedral. There we shall attend mass and he married: you 
shall be my husband and I will he your ^vife. But mind you, 
don’t be late; if you cannot come today, come tomorrow; if 
you cannot come tomorrow, come the day after ; but if you miss 
on three days, you inll never see me again.” 

They took leave of each other; the princess went to the 
right and Ivan to the left. He came to the inn, shook his purse 
before the host, and gold poured out of it “Well, brother,” said 
Ivan, “you thought a soldier has no money, and so he can he 
taken as a bondslave for three years ; hut you were ^vxong. Take 
what I ffwff ” Hff the 222i^eeper diree has^re^ Titles, 

mounted on his horse, and rode where he had been told to go. 
“What a marvel \ Whence did he get this money?” thought the 
innkeeper’s wife. She consulted her hooks and saw that he 
had rescued the enchanted princess and that the princess had 
given him a purse that would keep him supplied with money 
forever. She called a hoy, sent him to graze cows in the held, 
and gave him a magic apple. “A soldier will approach you and 
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ask you for ■^vate^ to drink,’* she said. “But tell liim that you 
have DO water and give him this juicy apple instead.” 

The boy drove the cows to the field. As soon as he was there — 
lo and behold — Ivan, the merchant’s son, rode up to him. “Ah, 
brother,” he said, “don’t you have some water to drink? I am 
terribly thirsty.” “No, soldier,” the boy replied, “^vater is far 
from here. But I have a juicy apple; if you wish, eat it, maybe 
it "will refresh you.” Ivan took the apple, ate it, and was over- 
^vhelraed by heavy sleep ; be slept for three days tvitbout awak- 
ening. Tile princess waited in vain for her betrothed, for three 
days in succession ; then she decided that it was not her fate to 
be married to him. She sighed, seated herself in her carriage 
and drove off. She saiv a boy grazing cows. “Little herdsman, 
have you not seen a goodly youth, a Russian soldier?” she 
asked. “He has been sleeping under this oak for three days,” 
answered the boy. 

The princess looked — and there was her soldier. She began 
to nudge him, in order to rouse him; but no matter bow bard 
ebe tried, sbe could not awaken him. She took a piece of paper 
and a pencil and >vrote this note: “Unless you go to such and 
such a ferry, you ->^11 not get to the thrice tenth kingdom and 
you will not be my husband.” She put the note into Ivan’s 
pocket, kissed him as he lay asleep, wept bitter tears, and drove 
far, far away. 

Later at night Ivan awakened and did not know what to do. 
The boy said to liim: “A lovely maiden has been here, and she 
was 60 well dressed! She tried to rouse you, but could not 
awaken you. So she wote a note that she put in yoiu: pocket; 
then she got into her carriage and left.” Ivan said his prayers to 
God, bowed low to all sides, and rode to the ferry. 

After a long time or a short time he arrived there and cried 
lo the ferrymen: “Hey, brothers, lake me to the other side as 
fast as you can — and here is your pay in advance!” He drew 
out his purse, shook it, and filled their boat %vith gold. The 
ferrjmen gasped. “But where arc you going, soldier?” “To the 
thrice tenth Idngdom.” “'Vrell, brother, by the roundabout way, 
it takes three years to get to tiint kingdom ; by the straight way, 
it takes three hours. But there is no passage by the straight 
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way.” “Then what shall I do?” “Listen and we’ll tell you. A 
grifiin comes here; it is as big as a mountain, it seizes all kinds 
of carrion and takes it to the other shore. So do you cut open 
your horse’s helly, and clean it and ^rash it, and we wll sew 
you into it. The griffin wU seize the carcass, carry it to the 
thrice tenth kingdom, and throw it to his young. Then do you 
crawl out of the horse’s belly as fast as you can and go where 
you want to go.” 

Ivan cut off his horse’s head, cut open his belly, cleaned it 
and washed it, and crawled inside; the ferrymen sewed up the 
horse’s belly and hid themselves. Suddenly the griffin came 
flying, as big as a mountain; he seized the carcass, took it to 
the thrice tenth kingdom, threw it to bis young, then flew a^vay 
to look for new prey. Ivan cut open the horse’s belly, crawled 
out, went to the king, and asked to be taken into his service. 
And in that thrice tenth kingdom the griffin was doing much 
mischief ; every day they had given him a man to devour, other- 
wise he would have ruined the whole kingdom. 

The king thought and thought, wondering what to do with 
Ivan, and then ordered him to be exposed to the vicious bird. 
The king’s warriors took him, brought him to a garden, put 
him beside an apple tree, and said : “Guard this tree and let not 
a single apple disappear.” Ivan stood on guard, when suddenly 
the griffin flew down, as big as a mountain. “Good day, brave 
youth,” he said. “I did not know you were in the horse’s helly, 
else I would have eaten you long ago.” “God alone knows 
whether you would have eaten me or not,” said Ivan. The 
monstrous bird dropped one lip to the ground and lifted the 
other high like a roof; he was ready to devour the goodly 
youth. Ivan s^vamg his bayonet and pinned the lower lip of the 
griffin firmly to the damp earth; thenhe drew out his saber and 
began to lash out at the griffin. “Ah, goodly youth,” said the 
bird, “don’t cut me! I will make you a champion. Take tlie 
phial from imder my left tving and drink from it, and you’ll 
see for yourself.” 

Ivan took the phial, drank from it, felt great strength in 
himself, and attacked the bird even more fiercely than before; 
he just stvung out and cut. “Ah, goodly youth, don’t cut me!” 
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cried the griflm. “I wUl give you a second pbial, from under 
my right wing.” Ivan drank from the second phial, felt even 
greater strength in liimself, and kept striking the gri£Bn. “Ah, 
goodly youth, don’t cut me!” the griffin begged. “I will guide 
you to your fortune. There are green meadows here ; in these 
meadows grow three tall oaks, under those oaks are iron doors, 
and behind those doors are champion steeds; a time ■svill come 
when they tvill be useful to you.” Ivan listened to the bird, 
but kept on cutting him nonetheless ; be cut the griffin into little 
pieces and gathered them into a huge pile. 

Next morning the king summoned before him the general on 
duty and said: *‘Go and gather the bones of Ivan, the mer- 
chant’s son; although he is from a foreign land, it is not fitting 
that human bones should lie about unburied,” Tlie general on 
duly rushed to the garden and saw that Ivan was alive and that 
the griffin was cut into shreds. He reported this to the king, 
who was overjoyed, praised Ivan, and gave him a letter patent 
written in his otvm hand, stating that Ivan had permission to 
go everytvhere in the kingdom and eat and drink in -all the inns 
and alehouses tvithout paying. 

Ivan, the merchant’s sou, having received his letter patent, 
^vent to the richest inn, drank ten gallons of wise, ate ten loaves 
of bread and half an ox, returned to the king’s stable, and lay 
do'wn to sleep. He lived thus in the king’s stable for three full 
years. Then the princess appeared — she bad taken the round- 
about route. Her father was overjoyed and began to question 
her : “My beloved daughter, who rescued you from your hitter 
fate?” “Such and such a soldier, the son of a merchant.” “He 
came here and did me a great service — ^he cut the griffin to 
pieces,” the king said. What was there to talk about? Ivan, 
the merchant’s eon, was wedded to the princess, and a feast 
was given for all the people, and T was there and drank mne; 
it ran doivTi my mustache hut did not go into my mouth. 

Shortly aftenvard the tliree-lieaded dragon wole to the 
king: **Give me your daughter or I’ll burn your \vhole kingdom 
ivitli fire and scatter tbe ashes.” Tlie king was grieved, but Ivan, 
the merchant’s son, drank ten gallons of wine, ate ten loaves 
of bread and half an ox, rushed to the green meadows, raised 
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an iron door, led out a cliampion Eteed, donned his steel sword 
and his battle mace, mounted the steed, and went forth to do 
battle. “Eh, goodly youth,” said the dragon, “what are you 
trying to do? I tvill put you on one hand, and beat you with the 
other, and only a damp spoltvill remain where once you were.” 
“Don’t boast; say your prayers first,” answered Ivan. He s^vung 
bis steel sword and cut o(T all of tbe dragon’s three heads at 
once. Then he conquered the six-headed dragon, and then the 
twelve-headed one, and Lis strength and valor became famous 
in all lands. 




THE R4FEIV 
AW D THE LOBSTER 

A RAVEN FLEW above die sea, looked doivu, and eaiv a lob- 
/A ster. Shegrabbedbimandtookbimtothewoodsjintend* 
-Zj\. ing to perch somewhere on a branch and eat a good 
meal. The lobster sa^v that his end was coming and said to the 
raven : “Eh, raven, raven, I knew your father and mother, tliey 
ivere fine people!” *‘Humph!” ansiv'ered the raven, ■without 
opening her mouth. “And I know your brothers and sisters, 
too; what fine people they are!” “Humph!” “But although 
they are all fine people, they are not equal to you. I think that 
in the whole world there is no one wiser than you.*’ “Aha !” 
cawed the raven, opening her mouth wide, and dropped the 
lobster into the sea. 


m 

PRinCE IVAN^ 

' THE FIREBIRD, AND THE GRAY WOLF 

I N A CERTAIN LAND in a Certain kingdom, lliere lived a king 
called Vyslav Andronovich. He had three sons: the first 
was Prince Dimitri, the second Prince Vasily, and the third 
Prince Ivan. King Vyslav Andronovich had a garden so rich 
th.at there was no finer onein any kingdom. In this garden there 
grew' all kinds of precious trees, with and iritliout fruit; one 
special apple tree was the king’s favorite, for all the apples it 
hore IN ere golden. 

The firebird took to visiting King Vyslav’s garden ; her wings 
were golden and her eyes were like oriental crystals. Every 
night she flew into the garden, perdied on King Vyslav’s favor- 
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ite apple tree, picked several golden apples from it, and tlien 
flew away King Vjslav AndronoMcIi was greatlj distressed 
that the firebird had taken so many apples from his golden 
apple tree So he summoned hts three sons to him and said 
“Mj beloved children, uhich of you can catch the firebird in 
my garden^ To him uho captures her ahve I will give half my 
kingdom durmg my life, and all of it upon my death*” His 
sons, the prmccs, answered in one ^oice “Your Majesty, gra 
cious sovereign, little father, ivith great joy uiU we try to take 
the firebird ahve’” 

The first night Pnnce Dimitri went to keep watch in the 
garden. He sat under the apple tree from which the firebird 
had been picking apples f^H asleep, and did not hear her 
come, though she picked much golden frml Nert mommg 
King Vyslav Andronovich summoned his son Prmce Diraitrx 
to him and a<iked * Well, my beloved son, did ^ ou see the fire- 
bird or not’” Tlie pnnce answered “No, gracious sovereign, 
little father ’ She did not come last night 

The nevt night Prince Vasily ivent to keep watch in the 
garden He sat under tlie same apple tree ; he stayed one hour, 
then another hour, and finally fell so sound asleep that he did 
not hear the firebird come, though she picked many apples 
In the morning King V)8lav summoned his son to him and 
asked “Well, my beloved son, did j ou see the firebird or not’” 
“Gracious sovereign, little father, she did not come last night ’ * 

The third mght Prince Ivan went to keep watch in the gar- 
den and sat under the same apple tree, he sat one hour, a 
second hour, and a third — then suddenlj the whole garden 
Was illumined as if hy many hghts The firebird had come , she 
perched on the apple tree and began to pick apples Prince 
Ivan stole up to her «o softly that he was able to seize her tail 
But he could not hold the firebird herself, she tore herself 
from his grasp and flew away In Prmce Ivan’s hand there 
remained only one feather of her tail, to which he held very 
fast In the morning, as soon as King Vyslav awoke from his 
sleep, Prmce Ivan w ent to him and gave him the feather of the 
firebird King Vyslav was greatly pleased that his youngest son 
had succeeded in getting at least one feather of the firebird 
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TBis feather was so marvelously bright tliat ^vhen it was placed 
in a darkroom it made the whole room shine as if it were lit up 
by many candles. King Vyslav put die feather in his study as a 
keepsake, to be treasured forever. From dial moment tlie 
firebird stopped visiting the garden. 

Once again King Vyslav summoned liis sons and said: “My 
beloved children, set out. I give you my blessing. Find the fire- 
bird and bring her to me alive; and that which I promised 
before \vill go to bira wbo brings me the firebird.” At this time 
Princes Dimitri and Vasily borea grudge against their youngest 
brother, Ivan, because he had succeeded in tearing a feather 
from the firebird’s tail; they accepted their father’s blessing 
and together went forth to seek the firebird. But Prince Ivan 
too began to begfor his fatlier’s blessing that he might go forth. 
King Vyslav said to him: “My beloved son, my dear child, you 
are still young and unused to such long and bard journeys; why 
should you depart from my house? Your brothers have gone ; 
what if you too leave me and all three of you do not return for 
a long time? I am old now and I walk in the shadow of the Lord ; 
if during your absence tbe Lord takes my life, who wll rule the 
kingdom in my place? A rebellion might break out, or dis- 
sension among the people, and there iv'ould he no one to pacify 
them ; or an enemy might approach our land, and there would 
be no one to command our troops.” But no matter bow’King 
Vyslav tried to bold Prince Ivan back, be finally had to yield 
to his son’s insistent prayer. Prince Ivan received his fiber’s 
blessing, chose a horse, and set out on his way ; and he rode on 
and on, himself not knoiving whither. 

He rode near and far, high and low, along by-paths and 
by-ways — for speedily a talc is spun, but wth less speed a deed 
IS done — until he came to a wide, open field, a green meadotv. 
And there in the field stood a pillar, and on the pillar these 
words were written: “Whosoever goes from this pillar on the 
road straight before him will be cold and hungry. Whosoever 
goes to the right side tvill be safe and sound, but his horse will 
be killed. And whosoever goes to the left side will be killed 
himself, but bis horse will be safe and sound.” Prince Ivan 
read fiiis inscription and went to the right, thinking that 
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nllhough his horse mighl he Ivillcd* he himself ivonld remain 
ali\ c and ould in time get anotlicr horse. 

He rode one day, then a second day, then a third. Suddenly 
an enormous gray ivolf came toward him and said: “Ah, so 
it’s jou, )oung lad. Prince Han! You saiv the inscription on 
the pillar that said that )our horse would be killed if ^ou 
came this w'ay. Wliy tlicn ha\c } on conic hitlier?” Wlicn he liad 
said these w'ords, he tore Prince H aii*8 horse in tw ain and ran 
off to one side. 

Prince Han ivas sorely grieved for his horse; he shed bitter 
tears and then continued on foot. lie walked a whole day and 
was utterly exhausted. He was about to sit dowTi and rest for 
awhile when all at once the gray wolf caught up with him and 
said: “I am sorrj for >ou. Prince Han, because jou arc ex- 
hausted from w'alkJng; I am nho sorr)* that I ate your good 
hor«e. Therefore mount roc, the gray wolf, and tell me whither 
to carry j ou and for w hat purpooe.” Prince H an told the gray 
w olf what errand he had come on ; and the gray ts olf darted oft 
wdth him more stsiftly than a horse, and after some time, just 
at nightfall, reached a low' stone wall. There he stopped and 
said: “Now, Prince Han, climb down from me, the gray wolf, 
and climb otcr that stone wall; behind the wall you will find 
a garden, and in the garden the firehird is sitting in a golden 
cage. Take the firebird, hut touch not the golden cage; if you 
take the cage, you will not c«capc,you will he caught at once!” 

Prince Ivan climbed o\cr the stone wall into the garden, 
saw the firebird in the golden cage, and was utterly charmed by 
tlie beauty of the cage. lie took the bird out and started back 
across the garden, hut on his way he changed his mind and said 
to Inmeelf : “Wliy ha\ c I t.ikcn the firebird >vitliout her cage — 
where will I put her?” lie returned, and the moment he took 
do\vn the golden cage, a timnderous noise resoimded through 
the whole garden, for there were strings tied to the cage. Tlic 
guards woke up at once, rushed into the garden, caught Prince 
Han -irilh the firebird, and led him before their king, whose 
name was Dolmat. King Dolmat was furious at Prince Ivan 
and cried in a loud and angry voice: “How now! Are you not 
ashamed to steal, young lad! Wlio are you, from what land do 
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you come, 'wliat is your fallicr’s name, and wliat is your own 
name?” 

Prince Ivan answered: *‘I am from Vysinv’s kingdom. I am 
the son of king Vyslav Andronovicli, and my name is Prince 
Ivan. Your Firebird took to visiting our garden night after 
night; she plucked golden apples from my father’s favorite 
apple tree and spoiled almost the whole tree. For that reason my 
father sent me to find the firebird and bring her to him.” 

“Oh, young lad. Prince Ivan,” said King Dolmat, “is it 
fitting to do what you have done? If you Ijad come to me, I 
would have given you the firebird wth honor. But now, will 
you like it if I send to all the kingdoms to proclaim how dis- 
honorably you h.avc acted in my kingdom? However, listen, 
Prince Ivan ! If you ^vill do me .i service, if you go beyond thirty 
lands, to the thirtieth kingdom, and get for me the horse with 
the golden mane from the realm of King Afron, I wll forgive 
you your offense and hand the firebird over to you >vith great 
honor. But if you do not perform Uiis service, I shall let it be 
kno^vn in all the kingdoms that you arc a dishonorable thief.” 
Prince Ivan left King Dolmat in great di stress, promising to get 
for Itim the horse ivith the golden mane. 

He came to the gr.iy wolf and told him cverjihing tliat King 
Dolmat had said. “Oli, young lad. Prince Ivan,” said the gray 
wolf, “why did you not heed my words, why did you take the 
golden cage?” “It is true, I am guilty before you,” answered 
Prince Ivan. “Well, let it he so,” said the gray wolf. “Sit on me, 
the gray wolf ; I will carry you where yori have to go.” 

Prince Ivan mounted to the gray wolPs hack, and the wolf 
ran fast as an arrow. He ran till nightfall, a short distance or 
a long one, until he came to King Afron ’s kingdom. And reach- 
Jsjff iJjc wjbiVe-wsjJJcd xoyaJ fhe gray woJi iaid to Prioee 

Ivan: “Go, Prince Ivan, into those white-walled stables — all 
the stable boys on guard are now sleeping soundly — and take 
the horse with the golden mane. However, on the wall there 
hangs a golden bridle; do not lake it, otherwise there will be 
trouble!” 

Prince Ivan entered the white-walled stables, took the steed, 
and began to retrace bis steps; but he noticed the golden bridle 
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on the wall, and was so charmed "ivith it that he removed it 
from its nail. And he had no sooner removed it than a thun- 
derous clatter and noise resounded through all the stables, for 
there ^v'ere strings tied to tliat bridle. The stable hoys on guard 
woke up at once, rushed in, cauglit Prince Ivan, and brought 
him before King Afron. King Afron began to question him. 
“Young lad,” he said, “tell me from what kingdom you are 
come, whose son you arc, and urhat your name may be.” Prince 
Ivan answered: “I am from Vyslav’s kingdom. I am King 
Vyslav Andronovich’s son, and I am called Prince Ivan.” 

“Oh, young lad. Prince Ivan,” said King Afron, “is the 
deed you have done befitting an honorable knight? If you had 
come to me I would have given you the horse wth the golden 
mane in all honor. But now, ^viU you like it if I send to all the 
kingdoms to proclaim how dishonorably you have behaved in 
my kingdom? However, listen. Prince Ivan! If you do me a 
service, if you go beyond the thrice ninth land, to the thrice 
tenth kingdom, and get for me Princess Elena the Fair, wth 
whom Ihave been in love, heart and soul, for long years, but 
whom I cannot ^vin for my bride, ludll f oipve you your offense 
and give you the horse ^vitii the golden mane in all honor. But if 
you do not perform this service for me, I shall let it be kno^vn 
in all the kingdoms that you are a dishonorable thief, and will 
pul dmvn in ivriting ho^v badly you have behaved in my king- 
dom.” Then Prince Ivan promised King Affon to get Princess 
Elena the Fair for him and left the palace, weeping bitterly. 

He came to the gray wolf and told him everything that had 
happened to him. “Oh, young lad. Prince Ivan,” said the gray 
wolf, “why did you not heed my ^vords, why did you take the 
golden bridle?” “It is true, I am guilty before you,” answered 
Prince Ivan. “Well, let it he so!” said the gray wolf. “Sit on me, 
the gray -wolf ; I >vill carry you where you have to go.” 

Prince Ivan mounted to the gray ■wolPs hack, and the wolf 
ran fast as an arrow; he ran as beasts run in fairy tales, so 
that in a very short time he arrived in the kingdom of Elena 
the Fair. And reaching the golden fence that surrounded the 
■^vonderful garden, the wolf said to Prince Ivan: “Now, Prince 
Ivan, cUmh down from me, the gray wolf, and go hack along the 
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same road that we took to come here, and wait for me in tlie 
open field under the green oak.” 

Prince Ivan went where he was bid. But the gray wolf sat 
near the golden fence and waited till Princess Elena the Fair 
should come to take her walk in the garden. Toward evening, 
when the sun began to set in the west, and the air became cool. 
Princess Elena the Fair went to walk in the garden Avith her 
governesses and ladies-in-Avaiting. She entered the garden, and 
when she came near the place where the gray wolf Avas sitting 
behind the fence, he quickly jumped across the fence into the 
garden, caught the princess, jumped hack again, and ran Avith 
all his strength andpoAver. He came to the green oak in the open 
field Avhere Prince Ivan Av^as Availing for him and said 5 “Prhice 
Ivan, quickly seat yourself on me, the gray wolf I” Prince B'an 
seated himself and the gray wolf darted off Avith him and the 
princess toAvard King Afron’s kingdom. 

The nurses and governesses and ladiesdn^Avaiting who had 
been walking in the garden Avith the beautiful Princess Elcun 
ran at once to the palace and sent men>at>arm5 to pursue the 
gray Avolf; hut no matter hoAV fast they ran, they could not 
overtake him, and so they turned back. 

Sitting on the gray Avolf Avitli tbe beautiful Princess Elena, 
Prince It'an came to love her Aviih all his heart, and she to love 
Prince Ivan. And when llie gray avoU came to King Afron’s 
kingdom, and Prince Ivan had to lead the beautiful princess to 
the palace and give her to King Afron, he grew extremely sad 
and began to Aveep bitter tears. The gray Avolf asked him: “"Why 
are you Aveeping, Prince Ivan?” And Prince Ivan ansAvered: 
“Gray Avolf, my friend, why should I not Aveep and grieve? I 
have come to love the beautiful Princess Elena Avith all my 
heart, and noAV I must give her to King Afron in return for 
tile horse with the golden mane; if I do not give her to him, 
he Avill dishonor me in all the kingdoms.” 

“I have served you much. Prince Ivan,” said the gray wolf, 
“and I Avill do you this service too. Listen to me. Prince Ivan! 
I Avill turn myself into the beautiful Princess Elena, and do you 
lead me to King Afron and take from him the horse Avith the 
golden mane; he Avill think me the real princess. And later, 
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when you have mounted the horse ivilh the golden mane and 
gone far away, I shall ask King Afron to let me ivalk in the open 
field. And when he lets me go wth the nurses and governesses 
and ladies-in-waiting, and I am wth them in the open field, 
rememher me, and once again I shall be wth you.” The gray 
wolf said these words, struck himself against the damp earth, 
and turned into Princess Elena the Fair, so that there was no 
way of knoiving that he was not the princess. Prince Ivan took 
the gray ivolf, went to King Afron’s palace, and told the real 
Princess Elena to wait for him outside the town. 

"When Prince Ivan came to King Afron "with the false Elena 
the Fair, the king was greatly rejoiced to receive the treasure 
that he had so long desired. He accepted the false princess 
and gave Prince Ivan the horse with the golden mane. 

Prince Ivan mounted the horse and rode out of the to'wn ; he 
had seated Princess Elena the Pair behind him, and they set out 
in the direction of King Dolmat’s kingdom. As for the gray 
wolf, he lived ivith King Afron one day, a second day, then a 
third, in the place of Elena the Fair \ and on the fourth he went 
to King Afron and asked his permission to take a walk in the 
open field, to dispel the cruel sadness and grief that lay on him. 
And King Afron said to him: *^Ah, my beautiful Princess 
Elena ! For you I ivill do anything; I •svill even let you go to walk 
in the open field I” And at once he commanded the governesses 
and nurses and all the ladles-in-waitlng to walk mth the beau- 
tiful princess in the open field. 

Mean^vhile Prince Ivan rode along hy-'ways and hy-paths 
with Elena the Fair, convereed wlh her, and forgot about the 
gray wolf. But then he remembered. “Ah,” he said, “where is 
my gray wolf?” Suddenly, as though he had come from no- 
tvhere, the gray stood before Prince Ivan and said : “Prince 

Ivan, sit on me, the gray wolf, and let the beautiful princess 
ride on the horse ivith the golden mane.” 

Prince Ivan sat on the gray wolf and they set out for King 
Dolmat’s kingdom. They traveled a long time or a short time, 
and having come to tlie kingdom, stopped three versts from 
the town. Prince Ivan began to implore the gray wolf, saying: 
“Listen to me, gray wolf, my dear friend ! You have done many 
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a service for me, do me this last one. Cotild you not turn your- 
self into a horse ivdth a golden mane instead of this one? For 
I long to have myself a horse ivith a golden mane.’* 

Suddenly the gray wolf struck himself against the damp 
earth and turned into ahorse with a golden mane; Prince Ivan 
left Princess Elena the Fair in the green meadow, bestrode the 
gray wolf, and went to the palace of King Dolmat. And when 
King Dolmat saw Prince Ivan riding on the horse wtli the 
golden mane he was overjoyed and at once came out of his 
apartment, met the prince in the great courtyard, kissed him 
on his sweet lips, took him by the right hand, and led him into 
the white-walled palace hall. In honor of this joyous occasion 
King Dolmat gave a great feast, and the guests sat at oaken 
tables wth checked tablecloths; they ate, drank, laughed, and 
enjoyed themselves for exactly two days. And on the third day 
King Dolmat handed to Prince Ivan the firebird in the golden 
cage. The prince took the firebird, went outside the to>vn, 
mounted the golden-maned horse together >nth Princess Elena 
the Fair, and set out for lus native land, the kingdom of King 
Vyslav Andronovich. 

As for King Dolmat, he decided on the next day to break in 
his golden-maned horse in the open field; he had the horse 
saddled, then mounted him and rode off; but as soon as he 
began to spur the beast, it threw him, and turning bac^ into the 
gray wolf; darted off and overlook Prince Ivan. “Prince Ivan,” 
said he, “mount me, the gray wolf, and let Princess Elena the 
Fair ride on the horse with the golden mane,” 

Prince Ivan sat on the gray wolf and tliey continued on their 
way. The moment the gray wolf brought Prince Ivan to the 
place where he had tom the horse asunder, he stopped and 
said: “Well, Prince Ivan, I have served you long enough in 
faith and in truth. Upon this spot I tore your horse in twain, 
and to this spot I have brought you back safe and sound. Climb 
down from me, the gray wolf; now you have a horse ^vith a 
golden mane, mount him and go wherever you have to go ; I am 
no longer your servant” After he had said these words the 
gray wolf ran off, and Prince Ivan wept bitterly and set out on 
his way with the beautiful princess. 
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He rode with Princess Elena for a long time or a short time ; 
when they were still about twenty versts from his own land, he 
stopped, dismounted from his horse, and lay do^vn tvith the 
beautiful princess to rest under a tree from the heat of the sun ; 
he tied the horse wth the golden mane to the same tree, and 
put the cage tvitli the firebird by his side. The two lovers lay 
on the soft grass, spoke amorous words to each other, and fell 
fast asleep. 

At that very moment Prince Ivan’s brothers, Prince Dimitri 
and Prince Vasily, having traveled through various kingdoms 
and having failed to find the firebird, were on their way back 
to their native land ; they were returning emplydianded. They 
chanced to come upon their brother. Prince Ivan, lying asleep 
beside Princess Elena the Fair. Seeing the golden-maned horse 
on the grass and the firebird in the golden cage, tbey were 
sorely tempted, and decided to slay their brother. Prince 
Dimitri drew his sword from its scabbard, slabbed Prince Ivan, 
and cut him in little pieces; tben he awakened Princess Elena 
the Fair and began to question her, “Lovely maiden,” he said, 
“from what kingdom have you come? "Who is your father, and 
what is your name?” 

The beautiful Princess Eleoa, seeing Prince Ivan dead, 
terribly frightened and began to weep bitter tears, and amid 
her tears she said; “I am Princess Elena the Fair; I was carried 
off by Prince Ivan, whom you have brought to an evil end. If 
you^vere valiant knights you would have gone with him into the 
open field and conquered him in fair combat ; but you sle^v him 
while he was asleep, and what praise will that get you? A sleep- 
ing man is the same as a dead man!” 

Then Prince Dimitri put his sword to the heart of Princess 
Elena and said to her: “Listen to me, Elena the Fair! You are 
now in our hands ; we shall lake you to our father, King Vyslav 
Andronovicb, and you must tell him that we captured you as 
well as the firebird and the horse wth the golden mane. If you 
do not promise to say tliis, I riiall put you to death at once!” 
The beautiful Princess Elena was frightened hy the threat of 
death; she promised them and swore by everything sacred that 
sbe tvould speak a"s tbey commanded. Then Prince Dimitri and 
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Prince Vasily cast lots to see who should get Princess Elena and 
who tlic horse ^vith the golden mane. And it fell out that the 
beautiful princess went to Prince Vasily and the horse wth the 
golden mane to Prince Dimitri. Then Prince Vasily took the 
beautiful Princess Elena, and seated her on his good horse, 
and Prince Dimitri moimted the horse ^vdth the golden mane 
and took the firebird to give to his father. King Vyslav 
Andronovich, and they all set out on tlieir way. 

Prince Ivan lay dead on that spot exactly thirty days; then 
the gray wolf came upon him and knew him by his odor. He 
wanted to help the prince, to revive him, but he did not know 
how to do it. At that moment the gray wolf saw a raven ^vitli 
t^vo young ravens flying above the body, making ready to swoop 
down and eat the flesh of Prince Ivan. The gray wolf hid behind 
a bush; and as soon as the young ravens lighted on the ground 
and began to eat the body of Prince Ivan, he leaped from behind 
the bush, caught one young raven, and prepared to tear him in 
twain. Then the raven flew to the ground, sat at some distance 
from the gray wolf, and said to him: “Ob gray wolf, do not 
touch my young child ; he has done nothing to you.'^ 

“Listen to me, raven,” said the gray wolf. “I shall not touch 
your child, and %rill let him go, safe and sound, if you ^vill do 
me a service. Fly beyond the thrice ninth land, to the thrice 
tenth kingdom, and bring me the water of death and the water 
of life.” Thereupon the raven said to the gray wolf; “I irill do 
this service for you, but touch not my son.” Having said these 
words, the raven took tving and was soon out of sight. On the 
tliird day the raven came hack carrying two phials, one con- 
taining the water of life, the other the water of death, and she 
gave these phials to the gray wolf. 

The gray wolf took the phials, lore the young raven in twain, 
sprinkled him •'irilh the water of death, and the young raven’s 
body grew together; he sprinkled him wth the water of life, 
and the young raven shook his wings and flew a^vay. Then the 
gray wolf sprinkled Prince Ivan mth the water of death, and 
his body grew together ; he sprinkled him with the water of life, 
and Prince Ivan stood up and said: “Ah, I have slept' very 
long!” 
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The gray wolf answered him; “Yes, Prince Ivan, you would 
have slept forever had it not heen for me; your brothers cut you 
in pieces and carried off tlie beautiful Princess Elena and the 
horse with the golden mane and the firebird. Now hasten as fast 
as you can to your native land; your brother Prince Vasily is 
this very day to marry y our bride,*Prince63 Elena the F air. And 
in order to get there quickly, you had better sit on me, the gray 
wolf.” Prince Ivan mounted the gray wolf; the wolf ran ivith 
him to King Vsylav Andronovich’s kingdom, and after a short 
time or a long time reached the town. 

Prince Ivan dismounted from the gray ^volf , walked into the 
town, and having arrived at the palace, found that his brother 
Prince Vasily was indeed wedding the beautiful Princess Elena 
that very day; he had returned rvith her from the ceremony and 
was already sitting at the feast. Prince Ivan entered the palace, 
and no sooner did Elena the Fair see him than she sprang up 
fromthe table, began to kiss his 6>veet lips, and cried out: “This 
is my beloved bridegroom, Prince Ivan — ^nol the evildoer who 
sits here at the table !” 

Then King Vyslav Androoovich rose from his place and 
began to question Princess Elena. “What is the meaning of the 
words you have spoken?” he demanded. Elena the Fair told 
him the whole truth about what had happened-— how Prince 
Ivan had won her, the horse with the golden mane, and the fire- 
bird, how his older brothers had killed him in his sleep, and 
how they had forced her under threat of death to say that they 
had won all this. King Vyslav grew terribly angry at Prince 
Dimitri and Prince Vasily and threw them into a dungeon; but 
Prince Ivan married Princess Elena the F air and began to live 
ivith her in such true friendship and love that neither of them 
could spend a single minute without the other’s company. 
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SHE MI AKA THE JUDGE 


I N A CERTAIN VILIAGE there lived hvo brothers, one rich and 
the other poor. The poor brother came to the rich one to 
borroiv a horse to bring wood from the forest. The rich 
brother gave him a horse. The poor brother also asked for a 
yoke; the rich one angrily refused. So the poor one tied his 
sledge to the horse’s tail, went to the forest, cut a huge load of 
wood, so heavy that the horse could hardly drag it, came to his 
o^m yard, and opened the gate, but forgot to remove the board 
across the gate. The horse tried to push through the board and 
tore off its tail. The poor brother brought the now tailless 
horse back to the rich brother, who refused to take it back and 
set out to bring complaint against the poor one before 
Shemiaka, the judge. The poor man knew that he was in sore 
trouble, for he had nothing to give to the judge. Sadly he 
followed his brother. 

The two brothers came to a rich peasant’s house and asked to 
be allowed to spend tbe night The peasant drank and made 
merry tvith the rich brother, but refused to invite tbe poor one 
to his table. The poor brother lay on the stove, looking at them; 
suddenly he fell from the stove and crushed to death a child 
lying in a cradle below. So the peasant also set out to see 
Shemiaka the judge, to lodge a complaint against the poor 
brother. 

As they walked to the town (the rich brother, the peasant, 
and the poor brother, who walked Behind them), they hap- 
pened tn Mess a The. pen? bteOie'C, thinking that 

he would not escape with his life from Shemiaka the judge, 
jumped from the bridge, hoping to kill himself. Under the 
bridge a man was carrying his sick father to the bathhouse; 
the poor brother fell onto the sledge and crushed the sick man 
to death. The son went to complain to Shemiaka the judge on 
the ground that the poor man had killed his father. 

The rich brother came to Shemiaka the judge and lodged a 
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complaint against tlie poor one for having torn off the tail of 
his horse. In the meantime the poor brother had picked up a 
stone and wrapped it in a kerchief. Standing behind his brother 
be thought: “If the judge judges against me I ^vill kill him \vith 
this stone.” But the judge, thinking that the poor man had 
prepared a bribe of a hundred rubles, ordered the rich brotlier 
to give the horse to the poor one to keep until it grew another 
tail. 

Then the rich peasant came before the judge and lodged his 
complaint about the death of liis child. The poor man took out 
the same stone and showed it to the judge from where he stood 
behind the peasant. The judge, dunking that he was being 
offered another hundred rubles, for the second case, ordered 
the peasant to give his wife to the poor man to keep until she 
gave birth to another child, adding: “And then take back your 
wfe and the child.” 

The third plaintiff accused the poor man of having crushed 
his father to death. The poor man showed the same stone to the 
judge. The judge, thinking that he was being offered still 
another hundred rubles, ordered die dead man's son to go to 
the bridge and said: “And you, poor man, stand under tlie 
bridge, and you, son, jump from die bridge and crush the poor 
man to death.” 

Shemiaka the judge then sent a servant to the poor man to 
ask for three hundred rubles. The poor man showed his stone 
and said : “If the judge bad judged against me, I would have 
killed bim ivitb this stone,” Tbe servant came to the judge and 
said : “If you bad judged against bim, he would have kill ed you 
•with a stone.” Tbe judge crossed bimself and said; “Thank 
God that I judged in bis favor,” 

Tbe poor brother went to ibc rich brother to get tbe horse, 
in accordance \vitb tbe verdict, unlif it should grow another 
tail. Tbe rich brother did not want to give away bis horse ; 
instead, be gave tbe poor brother five hundred rubles, three 
measures of grain, and a milk goat, and made peace with bim. 

The poor man went to tbe peasant and, citing the verdict, 
asked for the peasant’s irffe imtii she should give birth to a 
child. Instead, tbe peasant gave him five hundred rubles, a cow 



with her calf, a mare wth her coll, and four measures of grain, 
and made peace ^vith him. 

The poor man went to the plaintiff whose father he had 
killed and told him that in accordance %vith the judge’s verdict 
he, the son, must stand on the bridge, and he himself, the poor 
man, under the bridge, and that the son must jump on him 
and crush him to death. The son thought: “If I jiunp from the 
bridge I shall not crush him but shall smash myself to death.” 
He gave the poor man tw^o hundred rubles, a horse, and five 
measures of grain, and made peace uith him. 



COMMENTARY 



ON RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES 


1. THEIR LIFE — THEIR STUDY 

“When Juan went liis progress, many of the Commons as 
well as Gentry presented him wth fine Presents: A good hon- 
est Bask-shoemaker, tvho made shoes of Bask for a Copeak a 
.pair, consults ^vith his wfe what to present his Majesty; says 
she, a pair of fine LophyeSt^ or shoes of Bask ; that is no rarity 
(quoth he) ; but we have an huge great Turnip in the Garden, 
weT give him that, and a pair of Lophyes also. Thus they did; 
and the Emperour took the present so kindly, that he made all 
his Nobility buy Lopkyes of the fellow at five shillings a pair, 
and he wore one pair himself. This put the man in stock, 
whereby he began to drive a Trade, and in time grew so con- 
siderable, that he left a great estate behind him. His family 
are now Gentlemen, and call’d Lopotsky^s. There is a tree 
standing near his quondam house, upon which it is a custom to 
throw all their old Lopkyes as they pass by, in memory of this 
Gallant 

“A Gentleman seeing him so well paid for his Tumep, made 
account by the rule of proportion to get a greater Reward for a 
brave Horse; but the Emperour suspecting his design, gave him 
nothing but the great Tumep, for which he was both abash’d 
and laugh’d at” 

This story about Ivan the Terrible is among some ten Russian 
folk tales recorded by an Oxford doctor of medicine, Samuel 
Collins (1619-1670). In the sixties he lived in Moscow as physi- 
cian to the Tsar Aleksey Iilikhaylovich, father of Peter the 
Great, and, besides a sable coat, presented to him by the sover- 
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eign, he brought back to his country curious data on the Musco 
vite empire Shortly after Collins's death his notes were pub 
lished under the title The Present State of Russia (London 
1671) The tales mentioned above are entered in this booklet 

The classic, fundamental collection of Russian folk tales 
was gathered by the outstanding ethnographer Afanas’ev, who 
first brought it out in serial form from 1855 to 1864 Almost two 
hundred years separate this edition from the modest debut of 
Samuel Collins It is worthy of remembrance that Russian folk 
tales were first recorded and first published, not in their home 
land and not in their mother tongue, but m England, in English 
translation Similarly, Russian secular folk songs first were 
recorded under the initiative of an Oxford bachelor, Richard 
James, who had been in Moscow as chaplain to an English 
diplomatic rmssion and returned to Oxford in 1620 with these 
invaluable texts Not in Russia, but m England, there appeared 
at the end of the same century a first and, may we say, a brilliant 
attempt at a grammar of spoken Russian from the pen of H W 
Ludolf 

Such heginmngs of active attention to oral Russian speech 
and poetry are, of course, characteristic of the terntonal and 
scientific breadth of British interests in the seventeenth cen 
tury On the other hand, there arises the not unimportant 
question as to why, m the land of Us birth, the Russian spoken 
language and oral tradition, and in particular the Russian folk 
tale, remained so long unrecorded in imtmg Here we are 
confronted ivith one of the most peculiar features of Russian 
cultural life, winch sharply distmgmsbea at from that of the 
occidental world For many centuries Russian ivritten htera 
ture remained almost entirely subject to the church ivilh all 
Its wealth and high artistry, the Old Russian literary heritage is 
almost ivholly concerned ivith ihclives of saints and pious men, 
with devotional legends, prayers, sennonsy ecclesiastical dis 
courses, and chronicles in a monastic vein The Old Russian 
laity, however, possessed a copious, original, manifold, and 
highly artistic fiction, but the only medium for its diffusion 
^vas oral transmission The idea of using letters for secular 
poetry ivas thoroughly alien to llie Russian tradition, and the 
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expressive means of this poetry were inseparable from the oral 
legacy and oral execution. 

Deviations from this dichotomic principle in the history of 
Old Russian literary art (ecclesiastical \mtings — secular oral 
poetrj') are relatively rare. Thus, under the influence of 
hagiography and apocrypha, tlicrc slowly emerged new off- 
shoots of folklore — oral legends and spiritual songs. On the 
other hand, in the oldest epoch of Russian history, preceding 
the Tatar invasion of tlie thirteenth century, profane elements 
had infiltrated from the oral tradition into the 'written 
literature, and precious fragments of ancient ■written epos 
intimately linked wth the oral poetry were miraculously pre- 
ser\’ed in the Russian manuscript heritage. Moreover, echoes 
of this heroic epopee appeared in Russian letters also later, 
particularly in connectionAvitlithe centuries of struggle against 
the Tatar yoke. But on the whole the knights’ tales are drowned 
in the tens of thousands of old Russian religious texts, and 
even in the few exceptions the ecclesiastic mold obtrudes more 
and more dominantly. 

In general, the laymen from the tsars’ court and from boyars 
dotm to the lowest ranks, continued to seek amusement and 
satisfaction of their esthetic cranngs, above all, in the oral 
tradition and in oral creations. Therefore it would he erroneous 
to interpret this tradition and creativeness as a specific prop- 
erty of the lower classes. The oral literature of Russia, in the 
era before Peter, was at the service of all the tiers of the 
social p}Tamid, and tliis multiform. Interclass, national char- 
acter of Old Russian folklore left its indelible stamp. In the 
Old Russian milieu the difference between the ■^vritlen and 
the oral literature was a matter of function and not at all of 
social allocation. 

Tile manifold functions of secular fiction were performed 
by the folklore, and its language was close to the usual col- 
loquial Russian. The witten literature served for ecclesiastical 
tasks and employed Church Slavonic, a somewhat renovated 
and Russified version of the language in which, at the da^m of 
Slavic Christianity, the church hooks ivere written in Great 
Moravia and Bulgaria. 
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Unprecedented social upheavals, logetlier wth shifts and 
revaluations of traditional values — these are characteristic 
marks of the seventeenth century in Russia. The boundaries 
between the ecclesiastical and the secular, between letters and 
folklore, betiveen tbe ^vriUen and the spoken language, begin 
to be effaced; tbe traditional disunion is replaced by a fertile 
interpenetration. A laicization of llie written literature begins ; 
for tbe first time in the history of Muscovy written attempts 
at secular fiction are made. And as the only native tradition 
upon which these attempts could lean was the oral legacy, 
there appears in Russian literature of the seventeenth century 
a vigorous folklore influence. In its turn, the hook — especially 
the translated book — ^bas a much stronger effect than before 
on oral poetry. Wlien Russian literature ceased to lock itself 
in against secular elements, translations of foreign fiction nat' 
urally became frequent And then, in line with old habits, 
the oral tale, susceptible to profane elements, easily took this 
new material to its own. Russian literature of the seventeenth 
century ia particularly rich in works born on the boundary 
between written and oral tradition; and the capricious fusion 
of both these elements created such peculiar, inimitable master* 
pieces as the tales of Woe*Misfortune (Gore-Zlockastie)^ of 
Sawa Grudei'n, of a Lad and Lass, etc. But just such hybrid 
formations shoif with particular clarity how tenacious in the 
Russian consciousness was the disiinction of tr^^oheterogeneous 
realms of literature, the ■written and the oral. Folklore, when 
fixed on paper, was radically transfigured; therefore genuine 
Russian folk tales and songs of the seventeenth century could 
not reach us except throi^h the whim of foreign travelers 
such as Collins and James. 

From the seventeenth century on, the development of the 
Russian secular book has not ceased, and tlie influence of 
the folklore forms on tbe literary word has continued. But 
tbe Russian eighteenth century put forward new slogans: it 
tended to create an aristocratic literature and to isolate and 
canonize the language of the select However, the narrowing 
of the social base of oral production, and tbe transition of the 
folklore from the ownership of tlie whole people to that of 
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the conmion folkt as not effected at once. 0\ cr a long perioth 
folklore did not Nani^h from the hou<schohl of the gentlefolk 
hut continued to occupy Its nook there, ^vhilc lofty poclr) on 
cla««ic model held forth in the drawing room. E\cn so, one of 
the ino«t prominent among the initiators of the new literature, 
A'^a«iliy Trcdinko\fikiy, more than once ackno^vlcdgcd that 
e\cn here, under the occidental, nrislocralic make-up, many 
natuc folklore traits ncrc concealed. 

As early as in Russian sources of the tucifth centur}’ one 
may read that a rich man, suffering from slceplc««ne«s, ordered 
his attendants to tickle tlic soles of his feet, to strum on the 
gush’, and to tell him fair) talcs. Ixanthc Tc^rildc,^vho hccame 
one of tlic popular heroes of the Ruc«ian folk talc, nas its 
most avid fancier, and three oldhlind men followed each other 
at his hed«ide, relating fair)* lalcsheforclieshimhercd. Skillful 
tellers of talcs continued to cnlUcn the leisure of t«ar and 
tsarina, of princes and gentry, ns late as the cightccntli ccn« 
tnry. E\ cn at the clo«c of that centur)* ^\c find in Russian news- 
papers ad^crti«cmcnt8 of blind men applying for work in tlic 
homes of the gentr)* ns tellers of tales. Lev ToLtoy, os a child, 
fell adeep to the tales of an old man who had once been bought 
hy the count’s grandfather, hccaiisc of his knowledge and mas- 
terly rendition of fair) talc". 

Cheap colored prints, intended for the common people, at 
times introduced the tc'cts of folk talcs. But in publications of 
a higher lc>el the folk talc, for a long lime, was inadmissible; 
and when, toward the end of the eighteenth century, an ama- 
teur of folklore, Chnlkov, tried to regale his readers with three 
genuine folk talcs, the critics protested *‘bccau«c the simplest 
XititrsTrrrt coidd, ViAioirt any \roiiWc, jn\ ent botocHti F(uiila\cs 
and were they all put into print, it would be a waste of paper, 
quills, ink, printers’ type, not to mention tlie labor of the gen- 
tleman of letters.” 

Later, in the same vein, contemporary critics reacted to 
Pushkin’s attempts at imitaUiig tlic folk tale and resented the 
illegal intrusion of the muzhik into the society of nobles. If 
an imitation was to be sanctioned, all hluntncss and vulgarity 
offensive to refined habits and tastes must he erased. And when 



the author, stylizing a folk tale, was ready and able to discolor 
and “prettify” it sufficiently, the critics declared with satisfac- 
tion : “Obvious it is that this tale comes not from the muzhik’s 
hut but from the castle.” (Pletnev, concerning the tale of Ivan- 
Tsarevich adapted hy Zh^ovskiy.) 

But it was Puslikin who perceived to the full the artistic 
value of the folk tale. “How fascinating are these stories!” he 
said. “Each one is a poem.’* Moreover, the poet, who felt more 
acutely than his contemporaries the needs and aspirations of 
native literature, understood that the modern Russian novel 
was only in bud and that the oral tradition still remained for 
the Russian prose writer an instructive and unequaled model. 
“No^vhere has it been possible to endow our language with this 
Russian breadth as in the folk tale. But what must be done to 
learn to speak Russian also outside the tale!” 

Pushkin could not confine himself to the remarkable 
achievements with wluch he cro^vned the century-old tri- 
umphal way of Russian poetry, and during the last period of 
his brief span (1799-183T) he tried to enrich modem Russian 
fiction by creating for it a foundation of indigenous pro«e. 
Precisely from this quest emerges his handling of folk tale*. 
He knew the folk tales thoroughly and recorded them, but, 
strange as it may seem, his own creations in this field are based, 
for the most part, rather on French translations of the Arabian 
Nights, the Grimm brothers, or ^Tashington Irving, than on 
Russian folklore. Likeivise, it is curious that all of Pushkin s 
fairy tales are composed noHn prose hut in verse, and most y 
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Russian tale motifs in free narrative verse, which is nsed by 
skillful jesters and which lies on the border between prose and 
poetry proper. 

Pushkin’s experiments with Russian folk tales, and Gogol’s 
mth the Ukrainian, exemplify the formative period of modem 
Russian prose. Likewse, it is not by chance that the later in- 
tensive recording and impassioned study of the true folk tales, 
and the appearance of such vast and magnificent collections 
of them as the books of Afanas’ev (1855-1864)," Khudyakov, 
and others,* coincide wth the epoch of the flowering of Rus- 
sian literary prose. Great is the role of the Russian folk tale 
in the creative development of the classic masters of 
Russian prose — ^Tolstoy, Dostoevskiy, Leskov, Ostrovskiy. And 
the oral style, continuous in the Russian literature and so 
exemplifying it, finds its fountainhead in the folklore tradition. 

Rarely are workers in the field of ethnography called upon 
to play such a many-sided and protracted role in the history of 
a national culture as was Aleksandr Nikolaevich Afanas’ev 
(1826-1871). Without his tales a Russian child’s bookshelf is 
incomplete. Generations of authors have dra%vu and still draw 
upon Afanas’ev’g stock. Without it and ^vdthout his three-vol- 
ume work on the symbolics of the tales and folk mythology,* 
tliere would never have been the “Snow Maiden” of Ostrovskiy 
and Rimskiy Korsakov; there would have been less richness of 
protean imagery in the poetry of Esenin, who, after long 
searchings in the hungry years of the civil war, procured a 
copy of Afanas’ev’s study at the price of more than three 
bushels of wheat — and was jubilant over his luck. 

In the quantity and diversity of its material, Afanas’ev’s 
store of fairy tales remains unparalleled in Russian folkloris- 
tics. Collectors and investigators of folk poetry and customs 
have learned and still learn from it. Around this collection 
there began heated and fertile discussions about the methods 
of recording, study and classification of popular narratives. 

It is characteristic tliat Afanas’ev came to folklore as an out- 
sider: by education he was a lawyer. Among the more than six 
himdred tales that he published, only some ten were recorded 
personally by him. For his publication he used mostly the rich 
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the author, stylizing a folk tale, was ready and able to discolor 
and “prettify” it sufficiently, the critics declared >vitli satisfac 
Uon ‘ Obvious It IS that this tale comes not from the muzhik’s 
hut but from the castle ’* (Pletnev, concerning the tale of Ivan* 
Tsarevich adapted by Zhiikovday ) 

But It was Pushkin who perceived to the full the artistic 
value of the folk tale “How fascinating are these stories’” be 
said “Each one is a poem ” Moreover, the poet, who felt more 
acutely than his contemporaries the needs and aspirations of 
native literature, understood that the modern Russian novel 
was only in bud and that the oral tradition still remained for 
the Russian prose tvriter an instructive and unequaled model 
‘ Nowhere has it been possible to endow our language with this 
Russian breadth as in the folk tale But what must he done to 
learn to speak Russian also outside the tale’” 

Pushkin could not confine himself to the remarkable 
achievements tvith ivhich he crotvned the century old tri 
umphal way of Russian poetry, and during the last period of 
hiB brief span (1799 1837) he tried to enrich modem Russian 
fiction by creating for it a foundation of indigenous prose 
Precisely from this quest emerges his handling of folk tales 
He knew the folk tales thorouglily and recorded them, hut, 
strange as it may seem, his oivn creations in this field are based, 
for the most part, rather on French translations of the Arabian 
Nights, the Gnmm brothers, or Washington Irving, than on 
Russian folklore Likewise, it is curious that all of Pushkin’s 
fairy tales are composed not in prose but in verse, and mostly 
in a meter foreign to the Russian tale And, most surprising 
of all, he succeeded lu mastering the spirit and tone of the 
Russian folk tale For instance, in his famous Tale of the 
Golden Cockerel Pushkin simply retells Irving’s Legend of the 
Arabian Astrologerf nnd he does jJ: on trochsic tfiJTjauBterSf 
alien to Russian folk tales, nevertheless, both Russian and 
American readers, willy nilly, associate this pastiche with Rus 
Sian folklore 

In the structure of the folk tales Pushkin sought the answer 
to the qpiestion that tormented him Wliat is the essence of 
Russian prose’ From this came his attempts to invest genuine 
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Russian tale motifs in free narrative verse, wliich is used by 
skillful jesters and wliich lies on the border between prose and 
poetry proper. 

PusLidn’s experiments wth Russian folk tales, and Gogol’s 
■with the Ukrainian, exemplify the formative period of modem 
Russian prose. Likewise, it is not by chance that the later in- 
tensive recording and impassioned study of tlie true folk tales, 
and the appearance of such vast and magnificent collections 
of them as the books of Afanas’ev (1855-1864)," IQiudyakov, 
and others,* coincide wth the epoch of the flowering of Rus- 
sian literary prose. Great is the role of the Russian folk tale 
in the creative development of the classic masters of 
Russian prose — ^Tolstoy, Dostoevskiy, Leskov, Ostrovskiy. And 
the oral style, continuous in the Russian literature and so 
exemplifying it, finds its fountainhead in the folklore tradition. 

Rarely are workers in the field of ethnography called upon 
to play such a many-sided and protracted role in the history of 
a national culture as was Aleksandr Nikolaevich Afanae’ev 
(1826-1871). Without his tales a Russian child’s bookshelf is 
incomplete. Generations of autliors have dra^vn and still draw 
upon Afanas’ev’s stock. Without it and without his three-vol- 
ume work on the symbolics of the tales and folk mythology,* 
there would never have been the “Snow Maiden” of Ostrovskiy 
and Rimskiy Korsakov; Uiere would have been less richness of 
protean imagery in the poetry of Esenin, who, after long 
searchings in the hungry years of the civil war, procured a 
copy of Afanas’ev’s study at the price of more than three 
bushels of ■^vheat — and was jubilant over his luck. 

In the quantity and diversity of its material, Afanas’ev’s 
store of fairy tales remains unparalleled in Russian folkloris- 
tics. Collectors and investigators of folk poetry and customs 
have learned and still learn from it. Around this collection 
there began heated and fertile discussions about the methods 
of recording, study and classification of popular narratives. 

It is characteristic that Afanas’ev came to folklore as an out- 
sider; by education he was a la^vyer. Among the more tlian six 
hundred tales that he published, only some ten were recorded 
personally by him. For his publication he used mostly the rich 
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stock of Vladimir Dalil, the famous collector of lexical and 
folkloristic materials, and the remarkable collection of folk 
tales assembled by the Russnn Geographical Society XJnfor 
tunately, in only two thirds of the tales of Af anas’ ev is the place 
of the recording noted He paid scant attention to questions 
of u'here and from ivhora this and that tale were heard Here 
and there the editor did not refrain from some stylistic retouch 
mg of the texts, but he did not go so far in this respect as his 
principal model, the Gnmm brothers 

It 18 true that the hypothetically reconstructed archetype of 
a tale interested Afanas’ev perhaps more than its actual, indi 
vidual variants, but he did not follow the fanatic principle that 
the eminent historian of literature, A Fipin, ascribed to him, 
namely, tint everything expressing the arbitrary manner of 
the individual sliould he weeded out from the presentation of 
the tale as “twaddle that is only personal ” ® However, in 
sundry cases, Afauas’ev artificially constructed a single text 
for a tale from several variants Further, sucli an approach tvas 
naturally rejected, and as early as the sixties Khudyakov put 
forth the thesis that “the text of folk tales must stand invio 
lable ” At the same time P Ribnikov,who initiated the scientific 
recording of Russian epic folk songs (hdmi), called for the 
study of “all that characterizes and exemplifies the narrator — 
of what stamps not only the folk but also tlie individual ” And 
even in tbe revieiv of the first issues of Afanas’ev’s tales the 
leading critic, N Dobrolyubov, cliarged ibe collectors of folk 
poetry in the future not to confine their task to a simple 
textual recording of a tale or song, but to render the full social 
and psychological circumstances in which the song or tale has 
been beard — above all to note the atlilude of the teller to tbe 
tale and the reaction of the audience ^ 

Tliese principles found a still more consistent application 
lu tlie works of Ru«sian collectors and students on tales and 
hilini The focusing of attention on tellers and listeners became 
the concern of Russian folklonslics From a mere laboratory 
preparation the recorded text tended to become a Imng or 
ganism The present day stenograph or phonogram of a folk 
tale lyitli its detailed recording of background and avith its 
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careful biography of the teller, or the next forthcoming stage, 
the reproduction by sound film — all these are clearly brilliant 
technical achievements in comparison ^vith the texts of 
Afanas’ev. But perhaps just the unsophisticated eclecticism of 
the editor of Russian Folk Tales^ who culled his bits from all 
quarters, enabled him to accomplish the enormous and imper- 
ative task of displaying the repertory of tales of the Russian 
people in all its manifold wealth. 

It is true that the further development of the Russian 
research on tales brought many essential correctives to the 
approach of Afanas’ev and was, in a certain way, an antithesis 
to this approach and to the romantic theories of language and 
lore that inspired him. But may one oppose this antithesis to 
the foregoing thesis, as if the former were a sober scientific 
conception and tlie latter, an antiquated fallacy? No, a creative 
synthesis of both is necessary. 

Afanas’ev and his teachers had overestimated the genetic 
originality of the folklore works, and they overlooked the per- 
manent interpenetrations behveen the ^vritten and the oral 
literature. But the later opponents of tliis romantic vie^vpoint, 
conversely, overestimated the significance of such genetic links 
and missed the functional differences between the folklore and 
the letters; they did not take into account the autonomous 
structure of both these domains. Absorbed by the problem of 
the individual features in the repertory of a teller, some out- 
standing Russian folklorists of tlie recent past (as for instance 
Boris and Yuriy Sokolov) have gone so far as to identify a 
tale variant ^rith an indiridual literary work.* Meanwhile, the 
birth and life of a folklore work follows quite different laws 
than the birth and life of a literary work.*' 

A medieval author invents and writes down a tale : a literary 
work is born, without regard to how it >vill be received. Maybe 
it wll be condemned by the community, and only one or more 
centuries later will descendants come across the manuscript, 
accept and imitate it. Or perhaps the community approves cer- 
tain elements of the tale and rejects tlie rest. If the same author, 
however, invents a tale and begins to narrate it to the com- 
munity, a ^vork of oral poetry is conceived ; hut its entry into 
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the folklore habit entirely depends on whether or not the 
community accepts it. Only a work that gains the consensus 
of the collective body, and of this work only that part which 
the collective censorship passes, becomes an actuality of folk- 
lore. A writer can create in opposition to his milieu, but in 
folklore such an intention is inconceivable. 

And if Afanas’ev adopted from the Romanticists the thesis 
that the folk tale is a product of collective creation, we must 
now, in spite of obdurate attacks against this “superstitious 
revival,” recognize that folklore as well as language really pre- 
supposes a collective creation. But this collective creation is 
not to be naively imagined as a kind of choral performance. 
Scientists of the Romantic school made a mistake, not in assum- 
ing that collective creation occurs, but in asserting that it 
gradually withers away and that the history of language and 
folklore is, therefore, a process of steady decadence and dis- 
integration. In particular, the contemporary folk tale, no less 
than its antique archetype, represents a typically interpersonal 
social value. 

According to the experience of modern linguistics, language 
patterns exhibit a consistent regularity. Tbe languages of the 
whole world manifest a paucity and relative simplicity of 
structural types ; and at the base of all these types lie universal 
laws. This schematic and recurrent character of linguistic pat- 
terns finds its explanation first of all in the fact that language 
is a typical collective property. Similar phenomena of schema- 
tism and recurrence in the structure of folk tales throughout 
the world have long astonished and challenged investigators. 

In folklore as well as in language, only a part of the similari- 
ties can be explained on the basis of common patrimony or of 
diffusion (migratory plots). And, since the fortuity of the 
other coincidences is impossible, there arises imperatively the 
question of structural laws that will explain all these striking 
coincidences, in particular, the repetitive tale plots of inde- 
pendent origins. 

Tlie remarkable studies of the Soviet folklorists, V. Propp 
and A. Nikiforov, on the morphology of the Russian folk tale, 
have essentially approached the solution.^® Both these scholars 
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base tbeir classification and analysis of the tale plots on the 
functions of the dramatis personae. Under the concept of func- 
tion, they mean the deed defined from the viewpoint of its 
signification for the plot. 

The investigation of fairy tales through tlie Af anas’ev collec- 
tion brought Propp to some su^estive conclusions. What are 
the constant and stable elements of the tale? The functions of 
the dramatis personae. By ^vliom and how tliey are performed 
is irrelevant. These functions build the pivotal components of 
the tale. The number of functions occurring in fairy tales is 
veiy' limited. The mutual connections and temporal sequence 
of these functions are regulated and restricted by certain laws. 
And, finally, there is his most surprising conclusion: “All fairy 
tales are uniform in their structure.” 

The explanation that we have tried to develop in relation to 
corresponding linguistic phenomena suggests itself similarly 
for the tale patterns. The folk tale is a typically collective 
otmership. The socialized sections of the mental culture, as 
for instance language or folk tale, are subject to much stricter 
and more uniformlaws than fields in which individual creation 
prevails. 

Of course, in the composition of the folk tale there are, be- 
sides constants, also variables that the teller is free to alter ; but 
these variations must not be overestimated. Afanas’ev avoided 
the danger of missing the tale itself behind its variants. “The 
reflection of the personality of the teller in the tales” is indis- 
putably an interesting problem, but, because in the folklore 
hierarchy the tale comes before the teller, it is necessary here 
to be t^vice carefuL 

Naturally.^ the profession., personal interests,, and. inclina- 
tions of a teller find expression in the distribution of points of 
emphasis, in the choice of nomenclature and attributes of 
the dramatis personae — ^when, for instance, a teller ivho is a 
postman, by trade expertly creates a tNvelve-headed dragon to 
send the king a threatening letter, first, by mail and then, by 
^rire. But attempts at biographical interpretation, when ap- 
plied to the poetics of the tales, are unconvincing. It happens 
that a sensitive man likes to relate a sentimental tale; but the 
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reverse is also possible, namely, a siriking anlbbiograpliism. In 
the district of Vereya, in the Moscow government, I met a teller 
renowned throughout the region, by profession a scavenger 
and by nature a gutter-moullied ruffian: his tales were by 
contrast always full of virginal sentimentality and high-floi^Ti 
expressions. 

The brothers Sokolov note that among the tellers there are 
dreamy fantasts possessed by fairy tales, humorists addicted to 
tales of anecdotic tinge, and several other psychological types; 
and the mentality of a given teller manifests itself both in the 
selection of his repertory and in bis manner of telling. Mean- 
^vhile, the question must be inverted. In the tale tradition there 
are different clear-cut genres — fairy tales, anecdotes, etc. — 
and a favorite manner of execution traditionally corresponds 
to each of these types. Among this stock and baggage the teller 
obviously selects those parts which most nearly correspond to 
his individual likes or professional interests. But we may not 
put aside the fact tliat he takes upon himself one of the roles 
that pre«erist in the folklore stodc of roles, whereas in written 
literature a creative personality can shape a completely new 
role. 

For Afanas’ev the teller did not screen the tale, and this is 
quite natural: the basic problem had to be and was posed be- 
fore the accessory problems. The same order of tasks confronts 
the reader who aims to acquaint himself with the world of 
Ilussian talcs. Through Afanas’ev’s collection he will meet the 
Bussi.'in tale in its roost varied and striking examples. It is from 
his collection that tlie Russian tales translated for the present 
anthology are derived.** 
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2. THEIR CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


Oral poetry, we repeat, was, during a long range of cen- 
turies, the only art of tlie word that satisfied the worldly de- 
mands in Old Russia. Within this age it had time to imbed its 
roots deeply in the Russian life. Is not this the main secret of 
the notable vitality of the Russian folklore and particularly of 
the folk tale? 

Among the folklorists there reigned for a long time a roman- 
tic belief that the oral poetic tradition is richest in the remotest 
depths of the Russian land. This far abode focused the atten- 
tion of the searchers, with the result that the Archangel taiga 
was belter known to the ethnographer than the lore at hand 
in the villages close to Moscow. On the eve of the revolution, 
such villages were explored by a group of young researchers, 
and it became evident that one or two hours by rail from the 
city, in the immediate neighborhood of factories and mills, 
was ground still abounding in folklore, especially in tales. 

Up to the time of the revolution the tale continued to live 
a robust life among the peasants, rich and poor, cowherds, 
hunters, fishermen, workers and artisans, soldiers and coach- 
men, peddlers, innkeepers, vagabonds, beggars and thieves, 
the haulers on the Volga, the old men, women, and children.^" 
The intensive work of collecting in Soviet Russia indicates that 
the harvest among the Russian folk is not d^vindling.^^ From a 
single person, the aged, illiterate, but rarely gifted peasant 
woman Knpriyanikha, in the Voronesh region, more than one 
himdred and t^venty tales were recently recorded.^* Neither in 
the holkhozeSf nor in the workers’ settlements, nor in the Red 
Army, do the tales die out. 

An expert of great authority, Yuriy Sokolov, presents a 
balance sheet in.his textbook Russian Folklore (1938) : “In 
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the principal printed collections of Russian tales there are 
more than three thousand items; there is a not lesser number 
of tales scattered around in various secondary publications. 
Almost as many, if not more, arc still in unpublished manu- 
scripts.” Recordings of Ukrainian and "White Russian tales in 
hooks and manuscripts hardly yield place to the Russian. 

Not only the quantity but also the quality of the tales tvas 
heightened by tlie exclusive, privileged place that, through 
many centuries, oral poetry occupied among all the strata of 
Russian society. Students have noted striking traces of prof es- 
sionalism in the formal refinement of Russian tales.^® The art 
of tales was cultivated and banded down from generation to 
generation by Russian minstrels {skomorohhi ) . Masters of the 
telling of tales down to tlie present time continue to be highly 
appreciated in the villages. For instance, in the Siberian asso- 
ciations (arters) of lumberers, fishermen, and hunters tliere 
are skillful tellers especially hired to beguile tbe hours of work 
and leisure. 

“The song is beautiful tbrou^ its harmony, and the tale 
through its narrative style,” a popular Russian proverb says.” 
And how beloved is this mastery, another byword testifies: 
“The narrative style is better Uian the song.” 

The best connoisseur of the tales of the Slavic peoples and 
their neighbors, the famous Czech investigator J. Polivka, in 
Ills synthetic study on the Eastern Slavic folk tales, comes to 
the conclusion that, in the peculiarity of its ritualized form and 
in its wealth of narrative style, tbe tale of the Eastern Slavs 
occupies quite an exceptional place: in this regard it finds 
parallels among no neighbors — ^neither in the Western or 
Southern Slavic world, nor in tbe Germanic and Romance 
counlrica^norin the Orient, In tbe Russian (Great Russian) 
tale these features manifest themselves, according to Polivka’s 
observations, ■with a greater briglitness and abundance than in 
the Wliite Russian or Ukrainian tale. And on the ivestern 
periphery of the Ukrainian area they disappear almost en- 
tirely. 

Introductory and concluding formulas are especially culti- • 
rated in the Russian tales. The former frequently grow into 
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complete funny preludes, designed to focus and prepare tlie 
attention of the audience. They contrast strikingly -tvith what is 
to come, for “that’s the flourish (pmkosA-fl), just for fun; the 
real tale {skazka) has not begun.” The introduction of a fairy 
tale may carry the listener away in advance to a certain king- 
dom, to a certain land, “way beyond thrice nine lands.” Or it 
may parody this well-known formula and humorously local- 
ize the fantastic action in the familiar Russian environment. 
“In a certain kingdom, in a certain land, namely, in the land 
where we are living, there lived a tsar, the Giver-of-Peace (offi- 
cial epithet of Alexander HI), and after him, the Vendor-of- 
Wine (Nicholas II, who instituted the state vodka monopoly)” 
— so began a picaresque fairy tale as told us by a sprightly 
teller of the Dmitrov district, in the Moscow government^ in 
1916. 

The conclusion, amusingly breaking into the solemn tone of 
the fairy tale, returns tlie audience to the everyday world and, 
in a rhymed patter, shifts attention from the tale to the teller. 
The epilogue of a tale recorded by the Sokolovs from one of 
the best tellers in the White Sea country, in the Novgorod gov- 
ernment, goes as follows: 

It’s not to drink beer ! It’s not to brew wine ! 

They were wedded and whirled away to love. 

Daily they lived and richer grew. 

I dropped in to visit, right welcome they made me — 

Wine runs on ray lips, nary a drop in my mouth ! 

In other words, the still thirsty teller awaits his refreshment. 
Sometimes the allusions are more transparent : ^^hls is the end 
of my tale, and now I would not mind having a glass of vodka.” 

The traditional breaking off, in tlie epilogue, from the 
utopian happy ending of the fairy tale, may utilize also con- 
temporary political topics. The best of the present day special- 
ists in Russian folk tales, M. Azadovskiy, quotes the folloiving 
concluding formula ; “Daily they lived and richer grew, until 
the Soviets came into power.” 

“The formal perfection of the Eastern Slavic (Russian, 
White Russian, and Ukrainian) tales is not limited to preludes 
and epilogues, hut almost each action and each situation is con- 
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veyed by manifold, typical formulas and idioms,” says Polivka 
For these purposes the Russian tale efficiently draws upon other 
kinds of folklore, especially upon proicrbs, riddles, and in 
cantations ° 

Sometimes the tales include ditties hut it is noteworthy that 
the heroic epic songs {hibnt) although belonging to a poetic 
category irhich is closest to ibe fairy talc, differ sharply from 
them m poetics Wliere the tradition of the Russian heroic epos 
IS still alive, this difference m t>pcs of folklore is clearlj fell 
and a true rhapsod of bilini, if he also tells tales, has recourse 
to quite other subjects and artistic devices, but where the 
heroic tradition ceases, many of Ibe usual formulas and some 
times even entire plots arc taken over from the epic song by 
(he fairy tale The favorite sovereign of the Russian heroic 
songs, Vladimir, the great prince avho christianized Russia at 
the end of the tenth century, moves from the hihni to the fairy 
tale In his retinue we find tlie leading Russian valiant knight 
(hogatir'i from tlie Persian hagadur “athlete” borrowed 
through the Talar medium), Ilya Muroniec, a peasant’s son 
and the other popular hero, Alesha, son of a pope, whose Ins 
tone prototype, Aleksandr Popovich, was mentioned in the 
Russian Chronicle under the year 1223 as being among the 
knights killed by the Tatars The epic tradition asenbes to 
Alesha the victory over the dragon Tugarin, a poetic reflection 
of the Polovcian chief Tugor Kan And the fairy tale recounts 
tins story 

If the Russian fairy tales ore striking by reason of their 
fanciful ornamentation and ceremonious style, other narra 
tive types — the animal tales, novelettes, anecdotes — are based 
preponderantly on dialogue The precipitous dialogue of the 
novelettes and anecdotes is sharply opposed to the devices of 
retarcfation used in tfie /airy ta?e /n the conefenseef and nefi 
dialogue. Lows of Menar is inclmed to see one of the most 
characteristic features of Rushan narrative folklore The 
artistic sigmficance of the dialogue is clearly seen by the tellers 
themselves An eighty year old Siberian teller assured Aza 
dovskiy that tlie talk in the tale is the most important and the 
most difficult “If any single irord is urong here, nothing ivill 
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•work out right. Everything lias to be done quickly here.” The 
dialogue in the execution of the teller easily changes to scenic 
play. There the tale, in its techniques, borders closely on the 
folk drama. 

Such varieties of the tale as the novelette and the anecdote 
show a tendency to become a part of an actual dialogue. An ex- 
cellent and well-tried teller of the Vereya district, a genuine 
master of anecdote, was unable to commence a tale %vithout 
stimulation. “But when,” he said to me, “I come into an inn 
and people are bandying, and someone calls, ‘There is a God !’ 
and I, to him, ‘You lie, son of a cur,** — then I tell him a tale to 
prove it, until the muzhiks say: ‘You’re right. There is no God.’ 
But again I have to 6re back: ‘You brag!’ And I tell them a tale 
about God. ... I can tell tales only to get back at folks.” 

The tales of anecdotal tinge manifest a disposition to verse 
form, which in the fairy tales occurs only in the preludes and 
epilogues. This form, a spoken free verse, based on a colloquial 
pitch and garnished tvith comical, conspicuous rhymes, is re- 
lated to the free meters of buffoonery and wedding orations. 
Expert tellers possess such an abundant hoard of rhymes and 
syntactical cliches that they are often able to improvise such 
spoken verses on any ^ven subject, much as experienced 
mourners are able to improvise long dirges in recitative verse. 

To wbat extent is the repertory of tlie Russian tale plots 
original? To this a Leningrad scholar, Andreev, tried to find 
the answer. He followed the system of tale cataloguing used by 
Antti Aarne, and completed Aarne’s Etuopeau tale index wth 
an inventory of Russian plots.” Statistical analysis of all these 
data indicated that the plots common to the Russian and 
Western European tale represent only about one-third of the 
crurfec? indcx^ abaat one- rfr/rJ are specfficaffy Rassmaj snd 
not occur in Western Europe; again, approximately one-third 
are present in the Western repertory and fail to appear in the 
Russian tales. 

For all the popularity of the fairy tales in Russia, the number 
of their plots is relatively small. It embraces not more than 
one-fifth of the whole inventory of the Russian tale plots, and 
the set of Russian plots unkno%vn to the Western fairy tale is 
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very limited. The originality of the Russian fairy tale lies not 
in its plot, hut, as has been mentioned before, in its stylistic 
adornments. The plots of Russian animal tales are even more 
scant. These include only one-tenth of the total of Russian tale 
plots. Most of the Western European animal tales are unkno^vn 
in Russia, and the investigators link this fact to the absence of 
a developed animal epos in the Russian Middle Ages. The Rus- 
sian animal tales are usually brief and dramatic ; they are told 
to children and often also by children.^* 

The greatest part of the Russian inventory of tale plots 
(more than 60 per cent) comprises novelettes and anecdotes, 
and the great majority of these are unfamiliar to tlie Western 
European world. The milieu pictured in these tales is socially 
lower than that of the fairy tale. In the latter, a man of the 
people is contrasted against the court background of high titles 
and exalted rank; in the novelettes and anecdotes, on the con- 
trary, the background is popular and even the speech and be- 
havior of the crotvnedpersons adapts itself to this environment. 
Azadovskiy quotes a characteristic example: *^Do you know, 
sweetheart, what has come into my head?” the wife of the tsar 
said to her husband. “Why do we have to spend money in a 
foreign hotel? ’Twere better to open our o^vn.” 

It would be an extremely tempting task to examine the plots 
that are current in the Russian folk tale but unknown to the 
Western European, and vice versa. Are there common, unify- 
ing traits in each of these two groups? In what measure would 
the selection of plots and motifs, and particularly the choice of 
favorite motifs and plots, characterize the ideology of a certain 
ethnic milieu? ’ 

The tale of Ivan the Terrible quoted above was set do^vn by 
Collins because be was collecting historical material about the 
famous tsar. But can tins tale he used as an bistorical source? 
Tbe same plot iskno^vn, as Veselovskiy showed, in application 
to tJie Emperor Hadrian, Tamerlane, tbe Duke Otbon, and 
Wallenstein. It occurs both in llie Talnsud and in the Turkish 
folk book Adventures of Pfasr-Eddin^ as well as in an Italian 
medieval collection of short novels.’® Tlie role of the gentle- 
man wlio unsuccessfully tried to imitate the good, honest bast- 
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slioemaker is formally similar to the function of numerous 
fools and enviers in international folk anecdotes Nevertheless, 
tlie application of this migratory plot to Ivan the Terrible is 
not accidental It shoiv s ell how the Russian popular memory 
evaluated this tsar and his attitudes to the common people and 
to tlie gentlefolk And the lapU, too, are characteristic of the 
Russian tale They are here a symbol of poverty, and their con 
frontation avith the person of the tsar is traditional Compare 
the rhymed anecdote about Peter the Great, winch I recorded 
several times in the Moscow go\emment 

Peter the First braided lapU 
and put a cnr«e on them, 

“To braid lapti, he eaid, 

‘ IS to eat once a day, 
but to mend worn /aplt, 

18 never to eat at all ” 

And be cast away the awl ® 

**Tbe tale is an invention, the song, a truth,’’ declares a 
Russian proverb Even the demonology differs sharply from 
the Russian folk beliefs, which have knotvn neither Koslichey 
the Deathless, nor Baba Yaga, the Sea King, the Firebird, nor 
other fantastic figures appearing in the native fairy tale This 
pantlieon still presents many enigmas Oversimplified roman* 
tic interpretation of supematuril beings in the folk tale as 
relics of prehistoric myths about the forces of nature was re 
]ected by the later critics, but the question of the genesis of the 
Russian magic world and its original peculiar traits still awaits 
further delving and resolution Among these demonic names 
there are both common Slavic remamders and old Turkish bor- 
roivings Thus, for instance. Baba Yaga together with the 
Polish jendza baba and such a Czech equivalent as jezinka, as 
ivell as the old Church Slavonic jendza and an old Serbian jeza 
“illness, mghtmare” — originate in the primitive Slavic form 
enga, related, for instance, to the Old English inca “grudge, 
quarrel ” On the other hand the name of the chained and im 
prisoned demon Koshchey signified in Old Russian, as well as 
Its Turkish prototype koshchi, simply prisoner The inter 
course and struggle of ancient Russia wth the nomadic Turkish 
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^\orId bequeathed, in general, many names and attributes to 
the Russian tales 

A fairy tale performs the role of a socnl utopn According 
to the definition of Boris Sokolo\, it is a type of dream com 
pensation It is a dream about the conquest of nature — about a 
magic world wliere “at the pike's command, at my own re 
quest,” all the pails ivill themselves go up the hill, the axes 
themselves ivill chop, the unharnessed sleighs iviU glide to tlie 
forest, and the fireivood ivill poke itself into the stove It is a 
dream about the triumph of the ivretched, about the meta 
morphosisof ahmd into a tsar Theactual technical and social 
reconstruction, therefore, easily gives new attributes to the 
tale Intbenewesttalerecordswefindan aeroplane will levers 
“to direct it to right and to left,” instead of the wooden eagle 
on ^vhich the hero traveled before And the biography of the 
tsar dethroned by the hero lias recently been enriched \wth a 
new curious detail The exiled monarch laments *‘l as once a 
tsar, now I am become the lowest speculator ” He is asked to 
present his papers, “but the tsar didn't have any sort of docu 
menls to show ” 

It is not by chance that precisely in the epoch of the efface 
ment of borders between utopia and reality, the question on the 
ideology of the folk tale began to come sharply into conscious 
ness The epoch of re\ olutionary storms incited one of the most 
peculiar of the Russian poets, Velimir Khlebnikov, to revise 
the customary images of the folk tale The Russian fairy tale 
knows the magic carpet called Self Flyer (samofet), and a 
magic tablecloth that provisions the hero aud is named Self 
Victualler {samobranka) The name Self Flyer ivas borrowed 
by modern Russian for the aeroplane. “Self Flyer,” ivntes 
Khlebnikov in a poem, “walks through the skj But where is 
Se)I'yjctU7)]£tr, tnfff of Jg .sit^ hj acci 

dent delayed, or packed into prison? I believe the fairy tales 
beforehand they ivere fairy tales, they will become truth ” 
During the same civil war, Lenin was engrossed by the Russian 
folk tales and noted that, if one were to revise tbem from a 
social pohtical viewpoint, “lie could 'wnte in this material 
beautiful investigations on the hopes and longings of our 
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people.” At tlie same time, in the opposite camp, the philos- 
opher and publicist, Evgeniy Trubetzkoy, meditating on 
Aianas’ev’s tales, tried to define precisely these longings in a 
study of the “other realm” and its seekers in the Russian folk 
tale."® In a particular emphatic stress on such quests the author 
discerned a striking feature of the Russian fairy tale. Tlie 
o£fended-by*fate wend their way to another realm to look for a 
“better place” and “easy bread.” In pursuit of tliis aim the 
good fellow has to overcome a “cunning science,” or, maybe, 
simply to “follow his eyes.” And the hero declares: “I will go 
I know not where; I shall bring back I know not what.” He 
believes : “It’s traveling three years by a crooked way, or three 
hours by tlie straight — only there is no thoroughfare.” But the 
dreamlike fantasy condenses the journey: “Whether his way 
was long or short, he got in.” The tale paints this other way in. 
extremely earthy tones. The door of Paradise opens — ^“And 
what a tidy room it is! It’s large and clean. The bed is wide and 
the pillows are of doivn.” 

There is in the Russian tradition a particularly characteris- 
tic talc about a peasant who contrives to climb to heaven and 
finds there: “In the middle of a mansion, an oven; in the oven, 
a goose roasting, a suckling pig, and pies, pies, pies ... ! In 
a word: There is all that the soul desires.” It is tme tlie 
peasant’s expedition ends in a tumble into a bog — a pitiful re- 
turn to miserable reality, as Trubetzkoy points out mockingly. 
But the rhymed epilogue of this talc catches far better the 
function of the falrj' dream: 

Not that is the miracle of miracles. 

That the muzhik fell from heaven; 

But this is the miracle of miracles — 

How the muzhik did climb into heaven! 


RoftiAN Jakobson 
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